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FOREWORD. 

On  concluding  the  final  sentence  of  the  volume  here 
presented,  I  can  not  say  literally :  I  lay  down  my  pen ; 
for  in  consequence  of  almost  total  blindness,  I  was  not 
able  to  write  even  one  line  of  the  manuscript,  nor  could 
I  read  the  thousands  of  pages  containing  the  sources  which 
it  was  necessary  to  peruse  before  giving  the  work  to  the 
press.  So  I  read  with  borrowed  eyes,  and  wrote  with  the 
hand  of  another.  As  might  be  expected,  the  patience 
of  the  Sister  who  lent  the  aid  of  eyes  and  hand  was  fre- 
quently put  to  the  test,  yet  cheerful  enthusiasm  animated 
my  good  amanuensis;  for  the  completion  of  this  biography 
was  as  much  her  desire,  and  that  of  the  other  Sisters,  as 
it  was  mine. 

Of  nearly  eight  thousand  Poor  School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  very  few  who  knew  the  foundress  and  came  into 
close  contact  with  her,  are  still  alive.  From  these  few"  we 
learn  that  their  beloved  Mother  spoke  frequently  with 
them  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  but  while  living  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister,  she  was  extremely  reticent  in 
regard  to  herself,  her  life,  her  history,  her  sorrows  and 
trials,  her  struggles  and  successes.  These  for  the  most 
part  remained  a  sealed  book.  To  the  younger  members 
of  the  Order  the  foundress  is  scarcely  known  by  more 
than  a  name.  Still  they  love  and  venerate  her  as  a 
saint.  In  connection  with  her  memory,  all  have  but  one 
longing  and  desire,  one  prayer  and  petition, — namely 
that  a  graphic  picture,  a  true  mirror  of  their  beloved  and 
deeply  venerated  Mother  may  come  into  their  possession. 
Impelled  by  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration,  it 
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is  my  sincere  desire  to  gratify  this  dearest,  pious  wish  of 
the  Community.  Divine  Providence  has  brought  me  in- 
to close  relation,  not  only  with  the  Congregation,  but 
also  with  the  esteemed  foundress,  Mother  Teresa  herself, 
from  whom  I  received  many  proofs  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence. During  the  course  of  twenty-seven  years  I  assist- 
ed her  successors  in  office,  as  guide  and  spiritual  director. 
In  this  period  it  has  been  my  pleasant  duty  to  help  to 
train  and  to  educate  the  younger  members  of  the  Order, 
and  frequently  I  have  visited  its  various  establishments 
in  Europe.  In  my  capacity  as  spiritual  director,  I  have 
experienced  much  that  was  consoling  and  gratifying;  per- 
sonally I  have  met  with  good  will,  love,  and  kindness  on 
every  hand;  sorrows  and  trials  have  not  been  greatly  in 
evidence,  and  have  shown  themselves  onlv  in  so  far  as 
sympathy  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  Order  is  concerned. 

I  am  now  an  old  man  of  seventy-seven,  my  days  are 
numbered  and  yet  I  feel  myself  urged  to  leave  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  foundress  as  a  legacy  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  as  a  token  of  my  deep 
regard  for  the  Community.  Moreover,  I  intend  the  work 
as  a  memorial  of  the  venerable  foundress,  Mother  Teresa 
of  Jesus. 

Her  life  was  buried  in  Christ,  she  lived  in  retirement 
from  the  world.  After  her  life's  work,  the  founding  of 
the  Order  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  had 
been  effected,  and  for  the  space  of  ten  weeks  of  years  it 
had  stood  its  trial  as  God's  work,  I  have  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  place  before  the  public  her  labors  and  sufferings 
for  the  cause  of  God,  as  well  as  her  virtues,  merits,  and 
her  personality.  She  was  richly  endowed  and  highly 
favored  hy  God.  Sublime  were  her  aspirations  as  spouse 
of  Christ:  to  live  and  sacrifice  herself  for  the  Christian 
education  of  girls,  especially  those  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  to  comply  with  the  earnest  desire  of  her  sainted  spirit- 
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ual  adviser,  Bishop  Michael  Wittmann  of  Ratisbon,  who 
counseled  her  most  emphatically  to  train  souls  for 
such  a  purpose  and  unite  them  in  a  Congregation.  With 
astonishing  strength  of  will  she  pursued  her  life's  ideal 
through  almost  incredible  difficulties.  Touching  was  the 
humility  with  which  she  bowed  before  God  and  His 
representatives  in  all  her  trials ;  not  unlike  the  reed,  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  gales  and  storms  that  beset  the  sea- 
sons, bending  but  never  breaking.  Her  influence  in  the 
(Jhurch  of  God  was  remarkable.  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  184,000  children  at  present  under  the  in- 
struction of  her  Sisters,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  enroll 
her  name  on  the  list  of  heroines  in  the  apostolate  for  chil- 
dren in  the  Church, — those  who  spread  the  message  of 
faith  and  hope  and  love.  It  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to 
permit  the  name  and  labors  of  such  a  personality  to  pass 
into  oblivion.  By  preventing  this,  I  too  hope  to  contribute 
my  small  share  to  the  history  of  the  Churcli  in  my  coun- 
try. 

In  this  volume  I  have  made  conscientious  efforts  to 
record  only  attested  facts.  All  documents  of  the  Order, 
all  private  correspondence  of  any  importance,  all  notices 
pertaining  to  significant  occurrences  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Generalate.  To  these  I  had  free  access, 
but  I  selected  only  such  material  as  had  facts  for  basis 
and  discarded  anything  suggesting  the  legendary  which 
is  so  likely  to  hover  about  the  career  of  noted  characters. 
Many  incidents,  apparently  trifling,  have  been  inserted, 
as  I  thought  they  would  serve  to  bring  certain  individuals 
and  their  work  into  a  stronger  and  a  clearer  light. 

Furthermore,  I  have  adopted  the  popular  narrative 
style,  so  that  the  contents  might  be  readily  understood 
by  all.  I  have  carefully  avoided  comments  of  any  kind. 
The  reader  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  considering 
stated   facts   and   formulating'   his   own   deductions. 
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In  the  gratitude  and  pleasure  which  each  member 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
will  evince  on  receiving  this  biographical  sketch  of  their 
beloved  foundress,  I  shall  have  ample  compensation  for 
my  endeavors.  Should  my  book  find  other  appreciative 
readers,  and  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  them  to 
take  up  the  w^ork  of  Christian  education,  my  pleasure 
would  certainly  be  augmented. 

Munich,  March   22,   1907. 


BOOK  I. 

Childhood  of  Mother  Teresa.    Training  for  teacher 

and  religious. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Birthplace.  Home  of  her  parents.  Features  of  her  child- 
hood. Proofs  of  her  piety  and  courage.  Training  at  home  and 
at  school.     Trips  to  Vienna.     Desire  to   go  abroad. 

The  cheery  httle  cit}^  of  Stadtamhof  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Ratisbon,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Danube.  Though  never  poHtically  united,  the 
two  cities  formed  an  ecclesiastical  unit — the  smaller  hav- 
ing always  been  a  component  part  of  the  grand  cathedral 
parish  of  the  old  imperial  city. 

In  the  first  row  of  Stadtamhof's  houses,  numbered 
63,  facing  the  Danube,  about  two  hundred  paces  below 
the  2:reat  stone  bridge,  stands  a  rather  spacious,  plain, 
solidly  built  dwelling,  surrounded  by  a  garden.  Here, 
Willibald  Gerhardinger,  the  son  of  an  honorable  citizen 
of  the  town,  established  his  home  on  September  15,  1796. 
He  was  married  to  Frances  Huber,  a  virtuous  young  lady 
of  Abensberg.  He  belonged  to  the  guild  of  shipwrights, 
then  of  great  importance  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Danube. 
At  that  time  when  no  one  dreamed  of  railroads,  and  there 
were  not  even  serv^iceable  highways,  the  Danube  was  the 
only  commercial  thoroughfare  between  Southern  Germany 
and  the  Austro-Hungarian  countries.  East  bound  tra- 
velers and  merchandise  were  conveyed  to  the  cities  on 
the  river,  thence  transferred  to  their  destination  bv  the 
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shipmasters,  Eiide  pine  barges  and  rafts  were  the  means- 
of  transportation.  A  landing  was  made  at  some  large 
town  each  evening,  the  merchandise  unloaded,  and  a  new 
cargo  taken  on  board.  If  the  following  day  happened 
to  be  a  holiday,  progress  was  delayed;  the  travelers  at- 
tended Divine  Service,  viewed  the  town,  and  conversed 
with  the  inhabitants  about  their  pursuits,  their  joys,  and 
their  sorrows.  Though  these  journeys  required  more  time 
than  those  made  by  railroad,  they  proved,  in  many  re- 
spects, more  pleasant  and  afforded  a  better  knowledge  of 
country  and  people.  Having  reached  their  destination  the 
barges  were  taken  apart  and  sold  as  valuable  building 
material. 

Mr.  Gerhardinger's  shipping  business  was  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  Regen,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Danube,  brought  large  pine  logs  from  the  Bavarian  for- 
ests almost  to  the  door  of  his  dwelling;  while  the  high- 
Avay  extending  from  the  Franconian  district  through  Am- 
berg  served  as  a  thoroughfare  for  many  patrons  and  the 
transportation  of  vast  quantities  of  merchandise.  The 
family  earned  a  livelihood  by  diligence  and  honest  deal- 
ings ;  prudent  and  careful  in  their  business  transactions, 
they  were  no  less  so  in  regard  to  the  one  thing  necessary 
— the  affair  of  their  eternal  salvation.  Simple  Chris- 
tian principles  animated  their  hearts  and  their  lives.  They 
were  as  punctual  in  the  observance  of  the  commandments 
of  God  and  the  precepts  of  the  Church,  as  they  were  at 
their  daily  meals.  Without  fear  and  reproach  they  walk- 
ed in  the  pathw^ay  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  second  year  of  their  marriage,  God  blessed 
them  with  a  little  daughter  who  was  born  June  20,  1797. 
They  gave  her  the  name  of  Caroline  in  holy  baptism. 
She  was  their  only  child.  How^ever,  by  the  richness  of 
the  natural  and  supernatural  endowments  of  this  only 
child  who,  according  to  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence^ 
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became  a  source  of  untold  blessings  to  futiu-e  gen- 
erations, Heaven  rewarded  the  piety  of  these  parents 
in  a  greater  measure  than  if  they  had  been  favored  with 
a  more  numerous  offspring.  Ciaroline  was  later  known 
as  Mother  Teresa  of  Jesus.  We  shall  speak  of  her  by  her 
baptismal  name  until  the  time  of  her  religious  profession 
when  she  exchanged  Caroline  for  Mary  Teresa  of  Jesus. 
Of  her  childhood  very  little  is  known ;  for,  though  sociable 
in  her  intercourse  with  her  Sisters,  Mother  Teresa  seldom 
spoke  of  her  early  years.  Some  events  of  this  period  are 
gleaned  from  the  narratives  of  Miss  Anna  Hotz.  Caroline 
and  this  young  lady  attended  the  same  girl's  school  in 
Stadtamhof,  and  through  their  work  in  common,  their 
acquaintance  resulted  in  close  attachment  and  mutual  in- 
timacy. Miss  Hotz  gives  us  the  following  description  of 
the  little  girl:  '^As  a  child  she  was  more  inclined  to 
seriousness  than  to  cheerfulness  and  she  was  remarkably 
cautious  in  speech.  She  seldom  took  part  in  our  noisy 
games  and  rompings,  but  w^ould  often  stand  by  and  smile 
at  us  when  engaged  in  play.  Several  times  I  saw  her 
sad  but  never  vexed.  Her  manner  was  never  repulsive 
to  any  one.  Her  piety  was  exemplary;  she  frequently 
visited  the  church  alone,  at  which  we  w^ondered,  not  un- 
derstanding why  she  should  go  there  out  of  service  time. 
Caroline  often  told  how  w^ith  her  mother  she  recited  thirty 
or  forty  Pater  Nosters  after  night  prayers." 

At  the  age  of  six,  this  gifted  child  began  to  attend 
the  girls'  school  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  spirit  of  their  holy  founder, 
these  good  religious  devoted  themselves  with  zeal  and 
efficiency  to  the  work  of  their  vocation,  the  training  and 
instrviction  of  girls  confided  to  their  care.  The  pious 
sentiments  which  Caroline's  good  mother  had  implanted 
in  her  child,  found  here  new  strength  and  nourishment, 
diligent  and  talented,  the  young  learner  soon  surpassed 
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her  schoolmates.  Her  genuine  piety,  her  active  and  spiri- 
ted, though  unassuming  manner,  soon  made  her  the  favor- 
ite of  her  teachers.  Though  strict  in  their  cloistered  ob- 
servance, the  Sistere  sometimes  placed  little  Caroline  in 
a  windlift  and  thus  brought  her  into  the  enclosure,  where 
they  allowed  her  to  peep  into  the  different  apartments. 
Sharing  in  the  child's  innocent  pleasure,  they  thought 
it  permissible  to  allow  her  to  look  into  one  or  the  other 
of  their  rooms  and  to  pray  before  a  specially  venerated  pic- 
ture. How  her  heart  leaped  with  joy  on  such  rare  occa- 
sions !  Did  she  have  a  presentiment  that  she  would  one 
day  wear  the  religious  garb  of  her  teachers,  that  their  Or- 
der would  be  expelled  from  her  native  land,  that  she  her- 
self would  revive  it  in  a  modified  form?  When  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  school,  she  assisted  her  teacher  in  cor- 
recting the  exercises  of  her  classmates ;  and  she  was  so 
fond  of  doing  this  that  she  sometimes  stole  away  from 
the  class  room  during  the  appointed  time  for  needlework 
to  give  her  teacher  the  desired  assistance.  But  this  pro- 
ceeding was  occasionally  the  cause  of  difficulties,  for  the 
needlework  teacher  soon  found  and  brought  back  the 
little  fugitive,  insisting  that  she  learn  to  master  the  needle 
as  well  as  the  pen. 

Her  catechist  was  the  Reverend  George  Mauerer,  assis- 
tant to  Reverend  Michael  Wittmann  and  a  priest  entirely 
according  to  the  heart  of  his  pastor.  Concerning  the  day 
of  her  First  Holy  'Communion,  Caroline  relates:  ''I  was 
nine  years  old,  and  in  the  intermediate  grade,  when,  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent  I  was  promoted  to  the  upper  grade. 
This  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  as  I  knew  I  could 
learn  easily.  The  venerable  priest  who  gave  the  instruc- 
tions counseled  and  encouraged  us  in  every  way  to  prepare 
for  a  worthy  reception  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  but  on 
account  of  being  so  young  I  did  not  take  the  admonitions 
to  myself.     As  the  appointed  day  was  fast  approaching 
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I  asked  if  I  too  was  to  receive  Holy  Communion.  The 
priest  answered  with  a  decided  and  friendly  'Yes.'  I 
looked  at  him  in  great  surprise.  He  then  added  concisely : 
'That  is  salutary  for  your  immortal  soul.'  I  felt  somewhat 
abashed  by  the  favor  conferred  on  me  but  this  feeling 
soon  yielded  to  great  joy.  When  I  imparted  the  good 
news  to  my  mother,  she  also  seemed  astonished.  After  a 
brief  consideration  she  said:  'The  Reverend  Father  knows 
what  is  right;  we  must  obey  his  wishes.'  "  The  nine-year- 
old  girl  must  have  given  evidence  of  Christian  wisdom 
and  piety,  or  she  would  not  have  been  allowed  at  so  early 
an  age  to  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries  to  which  children 
were  usually  admitted  only  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Among 
her  articles  of  devotion,  after  Mother  Teresa's  death,  was 
found  a  piece  of  cambric  on  which  the  holy  name  of 
Jesus  was  embroidered ;  folded  with  it  was  a  leaflet  bearing 
the  following  verses: 

"Conceived  in  God's  holy  grace, 
0  Mary,  thou  wast  always  pure; 
Let  me  e'er  in  innocence  live. 
To  Jesus  dear  myself  I  give ; 
If  but  the   Holy   Spirit   guide. 
Then  all  is  well  whate'er  betide." 

Perhaps  the  embroidery,  and  without  doubt  the  writing, 
were  the  work  of  a  child.  The  letters  were  executed  with 
the  greatest  care.  It  was  undeniably  the  manuscript  of 
Mother  Teresa  and  very  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of 
her  penmanship  in  existence.  In  all  likelihood  the  verses 
were  the  product  of  her  youthful  mind  and  intellect.  It 
is  believed  she  worked  the  embroidery  and  wrote  the  lines 
for  the  day  of  her  first  Holy  Communion.  They  were 
carefully  covered  and  worn  as  an  amulet  on  that  happy 
occasion,  as  a  sign  of  her  consecration  to  the  Divine 
Heart;  they  were  put  aside  only  when  she  received  the 
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religious  habit.  What  heavenly  wisdom,  what  ardent  love 
of  God  emanated  from  this  act  of  consecration !  The  child 
of  nine  summers  must  in  truth  have  understood  the  words 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom:  ''My  Beloved  is  mine  and  I  am 
His/'  and  before  it  fell  upon  her  bodily  ears,  she  responded 
to  the  Savior's  invitation,  'Tut  me  as  a  seal  upon  Thy 
heart!"  How  precious  is  the  soul  of  a  child  enlightened 
and  warmed  by  so  bright  a  light  of  divine  grace. 

Though  Caroline  was  not  quite  twelve  years  old  when 
the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  under  Napoleon  re- 
pulsed the  Austrians  at  Abensberg  and  Eggmuehl,  she  ever 
remembered  her  experiences  of  the  horrible  night,  ushered 
in  by  the  sunset  of  April  23,  1809.  When  the  defeated 
army  had  begun  to  retreat  through  Ratisbon  to  Bohemia, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  reorganize  the  broken  ranks  in 
Ratisbon ;  therefore  Napoleon  bombarded  the  city.  Vol- 
umes of  flame  soon  swept  over  the  city  and  at  Stadtamhof 
also  several  houses  were  set  on  Are.  Terror-stricken  the 
Austrians  made  a  hasty  retreat  over  the  stone  bridge.  In 
her  impressive  way  Mother  Teresa  often  alluded  to  this 
event  as  the  most  frightful  scene.  'Tt  was  horrible  to  see 
the  shells  bursting  in  the  air;  we  shuddered  at  every  re- 
port of  a  cannon  ball  as  though  the  deadly  missile  had 
pierced  our  hearts.  Later  in  the  evening  all  the  members 
of  the  household  assembled  on  the  first  floor  which  was 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  burning  city.  With  dread- 
ful din  the  Austrian  retreat  surged  over  the  stone  bridge 
near  our  house.  After  each  recital  of  the  rosary  there 
was  profound  silence  in  the  room,  as  fright  made  us  almost 
speechless.  When  hiy  father  went  to  the  garret  to  view 
the  tumult,  I  followed  him.  Surprised  at  my  daring  he 
inquired  what  I  wanted.  Upon  my  reply,  'to  see  the  fire' 
he  seemed  pleased  with  my  courage  and  lifted  me  to  his 
shoulder  for  a  better  view.  From  more  than  a  hundred 
houses  the  flames  leaped  skyward,  and  the  tower  of  St. 
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Paul's  with  its  burning  cupola,  stood  like  a  gigantic  torch 
scattering  sparks  of  fire  in  every  direction  until  it  col- 
lapsed. By  the  glare  of  the  conflagration  we  could  see 
the  Austrian  retreat.  The  detonation  of  the  cannon,  the 
rumbling  of  munition  wagons,  the  trotting  of  horses,  the 
alternating  signals  of  drums  and  trumpets,  made  a  deafen- 
ing uproar.''  How  great  must  have  been  the  courage  of 
this  child  to  maintain  complete  self-possession  amid  such 
terrific  scenes  and  to  look  on  them  without  shrinking! 

A  few  months  after  this  night  of  horror  Caroline 
completed  the  elementary  school  course.  The  certificate 
awarded  her,  September  9,  1809,  reads  thus:  ^'Caroline 
Gerhardinger,  daughter  of  the  shipmaster,  attended  the 
elementary  school  of  the  town  with  untiring  diligence, 
application,  and  with  excellent  progress,  until  she  was 
twelve  years  old.  Her  conduct  was  always  the  most  exemp- 
lary.    She  is  now  dismissed  from  the  elementary  class." 

The  school  of  the  good  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  had 
been  for  Caroline  a  place  of  solid  training  for  temporal 
and  eternal  life;  nevertheless,  her  education  w^as  greatly 
influenced  beneath  the  parental  roof.  Caroline  was  not 
a  so-called  bookworm ;  yet  she  was  frequently  absorbed 
in  her  books  and  writing  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
but  this  was  done  in  order  to  gain  time  for  learning  prac- 
tical lessons  from  her  mother  on  whom  devolved  many 
cumbersome  duties.  Besides  managing  the  household  and 
directing  a  great  number  of  serv^ants,  she  was  frquently 
obliged  to  transact  business  with  traveling  merchantmen, 
and  to  accept  goods  for  transportation.  This  brought 
her  into  contact  with  persons  of  all  kinds,  wdth  people 
of  rank  and  of  the  lower  classes,  with  the  prudent  and 
the  indiscreet,  the  honest  and  the  dishonest.  As  a  loving 
and  beloved  child,  Caroline  w^as  always  near  her  mother, 
^Vlinging  to  her  apron  string,"  observing  attentively  her 
ways  and  actions.     With  advancing  age  she  became  her 
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mother's  assistant  and  often  substituted  for  her  in  these 
daily  duties — thereby  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  various  occupations  about  the  house  and  kitchen,  and 
acquiring  prudence  and  freedom  from  constraint  in  her 
intercourse  with  persons  of  various  classes  and  characters 
— qualities  which  were  so  necessary  for  her  future  voca- 
tion, and  which  she  displayed  so  brilliantly  in  later  years. 
Her  store  of  knowledge  was  further  increased  by  the  even- 
ing conversation  in  the  home  circle.  She  listened  with 
close  attention  when  her  father  and  the  boatmen  told  of  the 
sights  to  be  seen  in  other  cities,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
residents,  and  related  their  own  experiences  in  their  voy- 
ages on  the  Danube ;  thereby  her  conceptions  were  broaden- 
ed and  the  desire  aroused  to  see  for  herself  the  wonders 
which  she  heard  narrated. 

Upon  Caroline's  urgent  request  her  father  took  her 
with  him  to  A^ienna  after  the  close  of  school.  This  first 
voyage  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  her  mind  that  she 
mentioned  it  several  times  to  the  Sisters.  "It  was  a  real 
pleasure,"  she  assured  them,  ''to  sail  so  smoothly  and  swift- 
ly on  the  vast  expanse  of  water,  and  to  view  the  ever-chang- 
ing beauty  of  the  landscape."  Caroline  was  deeply  affec- 
ted when  all  the  sailors  and  passengers  greeted  the  Mother 
of  God  with  live  Aves  as  they  floated  by  the  mountain 
from  the  summit  of  which  the  church  Maria  Taferl  looks 
down  upon  the  Danube.  In  passing  over  a  strong  eddy 
the  craft  was  dangerously  tilted.  The  terrified  passengers 
broke  forth  in  cries  for  help.  Caroline,  however,  stood 
calmly  beside  her  father  and  encouraged  them.  Much 
astonished,  the  travelers  congratulated  Mr.  Gerhardinger 
on  the  bravery  of  his  daughter — and  the  compliment  was 
accepted,  not  without  a  little  elation  on  his  part.  The 
father  remained  four  days  in  the  imperial  city  to  please 
Caroline  who  never  tired  looking  at  the  magnificent 
churches  and  palaces,  admiring  the  contents  of  the  show- 
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cases,  and  especially  the  various  products  in  the  provision 
markets,  as  here  and  there  she  saw  wares  of  which  she  had 
no  previous  knowledge. 

Caroline,  however,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this 
first  trip  which  had  awakened  the  longing  to  see  God's 
wide-world — and  yielding  to  his  daughter's  entreaties,  Mr. 
Gerhardinger  frequently  permitted  her  to  accompany  him 
to  \^ienna.  These  trips  ever  proved  a  source  of  delight  to 
Caroline.  Though  the  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  beautiful  world,  with  the  works  of  men  so  freighted 
with  their  joys  and  sorrows,  was  later  supplanted  by  her 
aspirations  for  heavenly  things,  these  travels  were  an  effi- 
cient preparation  for  the  long  and  tiresome  joui^neys  neces- 
sitated by  her  duties  in  after  life. 

For  eighteen  years  Caroline  remained  at  home  with 
her  parents,  even  after  her  appointment  as  teacher  of  the 
girls'  school.  Only  after  the  parish  had  provided  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  the  girls'  school  with  apartments  furnish- 
ed for  the  teachers,   Caroline   left  the  parental  fireside. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The    Suppression    of   the    Notre    Dame    Convent    at    Stadtamhof. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  insert  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  suppression  of  the  congregation  of  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Stadtamhof  in  order  to  show  how  this 
affected  a  change  in  the  future  career  of  Caroline  Gerhard- 
inger, and  also  to  give  a  pen  picture  of  the  rude  manner 
in  which  ''this  enlightened  age"  dealt  with  the  convents. 
Upon  the  invitation,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Duchess  of 
Metsch,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  a  Community  founded 
by  St.  Peter  Fourier,  opened  a  school  at  Stadtamhof  in 
1734,  for  the  education  of  girls.  They  took  charge  of 
the  city  school  and  opened  a  school  for  girls  of  the  nobility. 
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On  account  of  the  pure  French  taught  at  the  Institute,  it 
was  especially  patronized  by  the  girls  of  the  nobility  of 
Lower  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Owing  to  the 
high  standard  attained  in  the  Volksschule  as  well  as  in  the 
Institute  many  girls  from  Ratisbon  attended  these  schools, 
and  for  their  accommodation  the  Sisters  erected  a  stately 
and  commodious  building.  The  convent  was  soon  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  exerting  a  widespread,  beneficent 
influence.  The  rapidly  increasing  membership  necessi- 
tated the  withdrawal  of  some  Sisters ;  these  were  sent  to 
Pressburg  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  foundation. 

But  when,  at  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
^'modern  enlightenment"  had  gained  full  sway,  the  con- 
vent was  restricted  by  regulations  from  which  its  approach- 
ing destruction  could  be  apprehended.  The  highest  school 
authorities  of  Munich  feared  that  the  religious  teachers 
would  not  adopt  the  new  system  of  instruction  for  the 
Volksschule,  according  to  Felbinger's  principles,  as  drawn 
up  by  the  School  Superintendent  Braun.  On  September 
18,  1803,  a  supreme  order  was  sent  to  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Stadtamhof,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  for- 
bidden to  maintain  their  schools,  unless  they  submitted 
completely  to  the  new  regulations.  Every  teacher  was 
required  to  give  a  solemn  promise  that  she  would  notify 
the  school  commissary  without  delay  if  the  Superior 
should  in  any  way  forbid  her  to  follow  the  new  school 
plan.  This  pledge  was  made  by  shaking  hands  with  the 
sheriff  instead  of  taking  an  oath.  To  make  the  school 
less  attractive  to  the  nobility  the  academy  for  the  young 
ladies  was  closed,  and  the  pupils  had  no  alternative  but  to 
attend  the  Volksschule.  The  number  of  Sisters  was  limit- 
ed to  six,  more  being  considered  superfluous  for  the  work 
in  hand.  It  was  strongly  impressed  upon  the  Sisters  that 
the  care  of  the  school  was  their  all-important  avocation, 
having  precedence  over  religious  duties;  that  they  must 
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seek  aid  and  advice  from  the  school  board,  and  restrict 
themselves  to  those  devotions  definitely  prescribed  by  their 
rule. 

Before  long,  this  ordinance  was  succeeded  by  a  mo- 
mentous incident.  A  lay  Sister  in  the  convent  was  dis- 
satisfied because  she  was  employed  in  the  kitchen  and 
not  in  the  garden  as  she  preferred  to  be.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  lawyer  in  Ratisbon,  she  contrived 
to  send  to  Prince  Elector  Max  Joseph  a  petition  for  per- 
mission to  leave  the  convent.  Her  request  was  granted 
with  the  remark,  however,  that  politeness  required  her  to 
apply  to  the  episcopal  authorities  for  the  necessary  dis- 
pensation. Upon  this,  a  day  was  set  for  the  Sister  to  give, 
in  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  episcopal  authority, 
her  reason  for  wishing  to  abandon  the  religious  life.  But 
before  the  appointed  day  the  sheriff  came  and  conducted 
the  dissatisfied  Sister  out  of  the  cloister.  Through  war 
taxes  and  contributions  the  convent  was  reduced  to  such 
poverty  that  the  support  of  the  chapter  and  the  sale  of  a 
farmhouse  owned  by  the  Sisters  were  the  only  means  of 
its  sustenance.  In  1807  the  Bavarian  government  seized 
for  a  petty  compensation  the  fields  and  meadows  belong- 
ing to  the  Sisters.  This  was  the  initiative  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Order. 

By  a  royal  rescript  of  Avigust  3,  1808,  every  nun 
w^as  allowed  with  the  permission  of  the  district  government 
to  leave  the  cloister.  August  1,  1809,  a  royal  commissary 
announced  to  the  Sisters  that  they  must  leave  within 
four  weeks.  Two  days  later  the  Superior  wi^ote  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Prince-Primate  Dalberg:  "We 
lived  in  peace  and  happiness  from  the  day  of  our  entrance 
into  the  convent,  laboring  untiringly  in  the  interests 
of  our  vocation.  But  the  spirit  of  modernism  disapproves 
of  our  profession,  as  well  as  of  the  education  we  give  to 
the  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  citizens,  though 
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we  have  complied  with  all  dictates  of  the  government. 
It  has  been  made  difficult  for  us  to  live  up  to  the  spirit 
of  our  vocation,  our  income  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  at  last,  dissolution  has  been  forced  upon  us;  at 
the  beginning  of  August  we  were  notified  that  by  Septem- 
ber first  we  must  leave  our  holy  and  peaceful  abode. 
Without  any  fault  of  ours  we  are  doomed  to  this  calamity^ 
— the  dispersion  of  the  members  of  our  Community. 
This  afflicts  us  deeply:  though  our  innocence  is  a  source 
of  consolation.  Under  these  trying  circumstances  we  so- 
licit Your  Highness:  1.  For  dispensation  from  wearing 
the  religious  habit;  2.  For  permission  to  leave  the  con- 
vent; 3.  For 'release  from  our  vows.  We  will  never  lose 
sight  of  our  former  vocation  but  till  our  last  breath  remain 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  the  practice  of  the 
religious  virtues.  ^ 'After  tAvo  days  the  nuns  could  in 
verity  exclaim  with  our  dear  Savior:  "They  have  divided 
ray  garments  among  them,  and  upon  my  vesture  they  have 
cast  lots."  For  the  next  day  the  newspapers  announced 
an  auction  sale,  viz. :  "In  virtue  of  an  imperial  rescript 
there  will  be  a  public  auction  sale  at  the  Institute  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  all  that  is  on  hand  of  movables, 
furniture,  bureaus,  chests,  tables,  chairs, — various  engrav- 
ings and  paintings ;  twenty  cords  of  split  wood  and  kind- 
ling; also  two  cows; — all  to  be  auctioned  for  cash.  The 
vegetable  products  of  the  garden  are  now  ready  to  be 
gathered  and  everything  will  be  sold  in  part  or  entirety^ 
to  the  highset  bidder." 

On  August  15th,  the  feast  of  our  Lady's  Assumption, 
on  which  the  Sisters  usually  renewed  their  vows,  they 
received  the  canonical  dispensation  for  their  departure. 
August  30th,  within  the  octave  of  the  feast  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  nuns  attired  in  secular  dress,  carrying  baskets  or 
parcels  containing  books  of  devotion  and  personal  effects, 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  cloister  to  return  to  the  world 
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which  they  had  abandoned  for  the  love  of  God.  Some 
were  admitted  to  the  convent  at  Pressburg;  the  others 
roomed  together  by  twos  and  threes  in  private  dwelUngs 
at  Stadtamhof  and  at  Eatisbon.  They  were  allowed  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  twenty,  or  three  liundred  twenty 
florins  each,  in  proportion  to  the  dowry  they  brought 
to  the  convent.  All  remained  faithful  to  their  vows. 
Their  daily  occupation  was  needlework  and  prayer ;  some- 
times they  gave  private  instructions  to  poor  children  in 
one  or  another  branch  of  industrv.  Thus  the  state  ac- 
quired  a  fine  l)uilding  and  a  capital  of  thirty  thousand 
florins ;  a  part  of  the  latter  was  given  to  a  parish  at  Stadt- 
amhof with  the  obligation  of  providing  a  school  for  girls. 
The  convent  building  was  used  as  a  barrack.  Thus  was 
destroyed  the  last  of  the  establishments  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  which  had  existed  in  Bavaria. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Canon  Michael  Wittmann's  sorrow  on  account  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Notre  Dame  convent.  His  plans  to  restore  the 
Order.  His  assistant  takes  charge  of  the  girls'  school.  Three 
of  the  former  convent  pupils  are  prepared  as  future  teachers. 
Caroline  is  one  of  them.  Realization  of  Bishop  Wittmann's 
plan.  Bishop  Wittmann  is  spiritual  father.  Successful  teacher's 
examination. 

Great  as  must  have  been  the  sorrow  of  the  good  nuns 
at  being  exiled  from  their  cloistered  home,  the  event 
plunged  another  into  sorrow  still  deeper. — the  cathedral 
pastor,  Michael  Wittmann, ^  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  con- 


(1)  Born  on  Finkenhammer  near  Pleystein,  January  22, 
1760;  ordained  Priest,  December  21,  1782;  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Ratisbon,  1788;  Director  of  the  episcopal  Clerical  Seminary, 
1802.  also  Cathedral  Pastor.  1804;  Provost  of  the  Cathedral, 
General  Vicar  and  Suffragan  Bishop,  1829;  Appointed  Bishop, 
March   8,   1833. 
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vent  was  located.  With  keen  insight  and  ardent  heart  he 
was  interested  in  everything  that  could  prove  beneficial  or 
harmful  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  individually  to  his  par- 
ishioners. He  was  fully  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  a 
Christian  nation  is  at  stake  without  convents,  whose  in- 
mates, as  on  the  mount  of  solitude,  raise  their  hands  to 
Heaven  to  implore  help  for  the  dwellers  in  the  valley 
contending  with  the  visible  and  invisible  foes  of  their 
salvation.  Moreover,  this  man  of  God  gauged  the  ability 
of  an  educator  mainly  by  his  purity  of  heart,  his  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  and  his  love  of  prayer;  for  which  reason  he 
considered  a  parish  particularly  blessed  in  having  its  girls' 
schools  under  the  direction  of  consecrated  virgins.  He 
grieved  over  the  secularization  of  the  Notre  Dame  convent, 
not  only  because  an  abode  of  prayer  and  perfection  had 
been  annihilated,  but  especially  because  he  had  lost  in 
the  religious  teachers  powerful  associates  in  the  Christian 
training  of  girls.  He  failed  to  comprehend  why  Cath- 
olics should  be  robbed  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  relig- 
ious training. 

He  poured  out  his  grief  before  God  and  fervently 
invoked  His  counsel  as  to  what  course  should  be  pui^ued. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  re-establishing  the  Order  of 
Notre  Dame,  whose  last  house  had  just  been  seized,  and 
of  beginning  preparations  for  this  purpose  according  to 
the  following  plan:  One  of  his  assistant  priests  should 
undertake  the  direction  of  the  deserted  school ;  meanwhile 
three  pious  and  talented  Notre  Dame  pupils  evincing  a 
vocation  for  the  cloister,  should  be  trained  for  the  teaching 
profession.  Not  only  were  they  to  conduct  a  girls'  school 
according  to  the  principles  imbibed  from  their  teachers, 
but  they  were  at  the  same  time  to  be  initiated  into  the 
religious  spirit,  so  that  with  the  dawn  of  better  days,  a 
well-prepared  personnel  would  be  at  hand  for  the  revival 
of  the  banished  Order.     Viewed  in  the  light  of  human 
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prudence,  this  idea  seemed  rather  a  beautiful  dream,  and 
not  the  plan  of  a  circumspect  man.  How  could  anyone 
hope  that  the  civil  authorities  would,  in  the  near  future, 
permit  the  organization  of  a  new  Order,  after  having 
secularized  all  the  religious  houses !  How  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  even  one  of  these  three  girls  scarcely  out  of 
the  elementary  schools,  would  decide  upon  the  religious 
vocation  and,  despite  all  difficulties,  persevere  in  this  re- 
solve until  the  advent  of  more  favorable  days !  But  Divine 
Wisdom  is  above  human  prudence.  God  favors  His  elect 
devoted  to  His  honor  with  inspirations  which,  when  obey- 
ed, lead  to  the  desired  goal — even  though  the  indicated 
ways  be  hidden  and  obscure.  Zealous,  faithful  souls  are 
under  the  guiding  influence  of  Providence,  and  hope 
against  hope. 

Cathedral-Pastor  Wittmann  promptly  put  his  plans 
into  execution.  Reverend  George  Mauerer,  one  of  his 
assistants,  in  perfect  accord  with  his  pastor's  intentions, 
readily  accepted  the  charge  of  the  girls'  school  to  which 
arrangement  the  school  board  willingly  assented.  They 
acquiesced  in  his  plans  all  the  more  readily  since  he  asked 
no  remuneration  for  his  services.  The  depleted  condition 
of  the  treasury  in  consequence  of  the  uninterrupted  wars 
exerted  no  small  influence  in  the  matter.  The  pastor 
and  his  assistant  selected  Anna  Hotz.  Anna  Braun,  and 
Caroline  Gerhardinger  as  the  prospective  teachers,  the 
first  mentioned  being  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
while  the  last  was  but  twelve  years  old. 

When  Caroline's  mother  informed  her  of  the  pastor's 
desire  that  she  prepare  to  become  a  teacher,  she  was  very 
much  surprised  and  not  at  all  elated.  Owing  to  her  active 
disposition  she  preferred  a  variety  of  work,  and  she  was 
fond  of  lively  intercourse  with  others.  She  was  strongly 
averse  to  devoting  her  life  to  the  monotonous  rounds  of 
the  teaching  avocation  within  the  walls  of  a  dreary  class 
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room.  In  her  piety  Caroline  soon  recognized  the 
will  of  God  in  the  wishes  of  the  pastor  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  her  mother.  Her  energetic  will,  supported  by 
Divine  grace  was  victorious,  and  without  doubt,  our  Bless- 
ed Lady's  ''Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it  done 
unto  me  according  to  thy  word,"  was  the  dominant  chord 
of  this  pure  young  heart  when  her  mother  escorted  her 
to  the  pastor.  Thus  Caroline  made  the  first  sacrifice  in 
following  the  Divine  Call.  However,  several  yeai^  elapsed 
before  her  innate  tastes  were  reconciled  and  she  surveyed 
the  prospect  tranquilly. 

The  Rector  bestowed  particular  attention  and  affec- 
tion upon  these  three  girls  and  when  they  had  assumed 
the  duties  of  teaching,  he  aided  them  by  solicitous  direc- 
tion. He  endeavored  to  qualify  them  for  the  contem- 
plated foundation  of  a  new  religious  community.  Caro- 
line was  the  one  destined  by  Divine  Providence  to  be  in- 
strumental in  the  realization  of  his  hopes  regarding  this 
Community.  For  fully  twenty  years  she  submitted  like 
a  child  without  reserve  to  the  guidance  of  this  sainted 
man.  Faithfully  she  walked  in  the  ways  pointed  out  to 
her,  whether  they  were  rough  and  steep,  or  smooth  and 
level.  While  thereby  acquiring  proficiency  in  the  great  art 
of  Christian  education,  she  was  also  well-schooled  in  self- 
denial  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world.  Thus  she  be- 
came a  perfect  School  Sister  even  before  she  wore  the  habit 
and  pronounced  the  holy  vows.  AVhen,  therefore,  the  time 
w^as  at  hand  in  which,  according  to  the  designs  of  God, 
the  Community  Father  Wittmann  hoped  and  prayed  for 
should  be  established,  Caroline  proved  a  model  and  mis- 
tress, fully  competent  to  infuse  into  the  maidens  sent  her 
the  religious  spirit  and  to  confirm  them  in  the  same.  Since 
this  divinely  inspired  priest  thus  trained  and  guided  the 
spiritual  mother  and  foundress  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters, 
they  justly  revere  him  as  their  spiritual  father. 
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^^God's  ways  are  wonderful"  was  the  oft  repeated  say- 
ing of  Bishop  AVittmann ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  history 
we  recognize  this  truth.  In  the  very  week  when  the  last 
of  the  religious  Orders  in  Bavaria  was  suppressed,  th« 
cathedral  pastor  of  Ratisbon  planned  the  calling  into  life 
of  a  congregation  of  religious  teachers.  True,  this  project 
materialized  only  after  twenty-eight  years  of  wearisome 
preparation  and  patient  waiting;  but  after  a  few  decades, 
the  number  of  children  sheltered  by  this  community 
was  much  larger  than  that  taught  by  the  dispersed  com- 
munity of  Notre  Dame.  In  those  days  Bavaria  had  but 
one  training  school  in  which  the  initiation  into  the  teach- 
ers' profession  was  affected  in  this  way :  boys  and  girls  w^ho 
manifested  a  special  aptitude  for  this  calling,  and  who 
had  successfully  completed  the  course  in  the  elementary 
classes,  were  placed  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  They  listened  to  his  instructions,  aided  him 
as  he  directed,  and  were  therefore  called  his  assistants. 
They  attended  several  weekly  lectures  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  After  a  three  years'  preparation  they 
were  obliged  to  teach  before  a  school  commissioner,  and 
if  the  result  proved  satisfactory,  they  were  awarded  cer- 
tificates of  qualification. 

During  the  years  spent  in  teaching  these  classes, 
Father  Mauerer  found  the  aid  of  his  three  vouno;  assis- 
tants  indispensable ;  they  conscientiously  improved  every 
opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  proficiency.  At 
the  public  examination  in  1812,  they  were  required  to 
demonstrate  their  abilities  in  teaching,  after  which  he 
handed  each  of  them  two  documents;  one,  a  certificate 
entitling  its  holder  to  teach  in  the  Volksschule ;  the  other^ 
appointing  her  as  teacher  in  the  Girls'  School  at  Stadtam- 
hof.  X 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Education  of  the  young  teachers  continued  by  the  pastor. 
Pleasing  results.  Primitive  condition  of  the  schools.  The  new 
school  building.  Community  life  of  the  three  teachers.  One 
withdraws.  Miss  Caroline,  the  soul  of  the  little  community. 
Her  widowed  mother  takes  charge  of  domestic  affairs. 

The  young  teachers  entered  upon  their  new  employ- 
ment with  confidence  in  God,  trusting  also  in  the  support 
of  their  pastor  which  never  failed  them.  Father  Witt- 
mann  took  charge  of  the  catechetical  instruction  in  the 
three  classes,  thus  coming  into  daily  contact  with  the 
teachers.  His  example  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  them. 
His  glowing  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  children,  his  holy 
gravity  and  unwearied  love  in  management,  made  clear 
to  them  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  their  vocation.  They 
realized  that  upon  them  devolved  the  sacred  duty  of  lead- 
ing the  children  to  heaven,  and  that  they  were  account- 
able to  God  for  every  negligence  therein.  The  simple 
and  varied  means  employed  by  their  spiritual  father  for 
correcting  the  children's  faults,  leading  them  on  the  path 
of  virtue,  and  adapting  these  means  to  the  character  of 
eacli  individual,  were  for  the  teachers,  an  accepted  stan- 
dard for  securing  discipline.  He  often  listened  while 
they  taught  the  elementary  branches,  drew  their  attention 
to  defective  management,  and  cleared  their  doubts  in 
regard  to  methods  of  instruction. 

With  this  excellent  master,  with  discipline  so  willing 
and  devoted,  it  seemed  but  natural  that  the  girls'  school 
at  Stadtamhof  would  show  most  gratifjdng  results.  After 
three  years,  Father  Wittmann  wrote  to  his  friend,  Prince 
Alexander  von  Hohenlohe,  provost  of  Grosswardien :  "By 
tlieir  piety,  fear  of  God,  and  seclusion  from  the  world, 
tlie  three  teachers  at  Stadtamhof  made  a  good,  lasting 
impression  upon  the  youthful  souls."     In  the  same  year 


the  royal  school  commissioner  gave  this  testimonial :  "The 
teachers  of  the  Girls'  School  have  evinced  diligence,  un- 
wearied zeal,  and  marked  ability.  The  results  exhibited 
by  the  children  at  examination  have  not  only  given  per- 
fect satisfaction,  but  even  elicited  admiration.  The  modest 
deportment  and  the  intelligent  answers  of  the  children 
so  affected  many  mothers  that  their  eyes  glistened  with 
tears  of  joy."  -' 

At  first  the  classes  were  accommodated  in  the  orphan- 
age and  later  in  the  hospital.  Conditions  in  both  these 
buildings  were  ver}^  primitive.  When  Mother  Teresa  re- 
ferred to  those  days,  a  cheerful  smile  lit  up  her  counte- 
nance and  she  related  the  following:  ''During  the  summer 
my  class  room  owned  a  goat  for  which  a  small  pen  had 
been  constructed  in  the  corner.  When  not  in  the  pasture, 
the  goat  was  kept  in  its  improvised  stable.  Its  bleating 
and  the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel  turned  by  the  old 
matron  sometimes  supplied  the  children  Avith  amusement 
and  distraction." 

In  1816  a  separate  building  for  the  Girls'  School 
was  secured.  This  contained  suitable  class  rooms;  a  pri- 
vate room  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  teachers,  and  one 
apartment  furnished  as  a  kitchen  for  common  use.  Caro- 
line now  left  the  home  of  her  parents  and  lived  with  her 
companions  in  the  school  building. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  idea  of  leading  a  com- 
munity life  gradually  awoke  in  these  pious  youthful  souls. 
Their  pastor,  Bishop  AVittmann,  did  not  disapprove  of 
their  purpose.  Evidently  wishing  to  test  the  spirit  of  his 
three  daughters,  he  wrote  out  for  them  a  daily  order  and 
appointed  Miss  Braun  directress.  Anna  Hotz,  one  of  the 
associates,  writes  of  this  life:  ''We  led  a  life  of  extreme 
poverty  and  observed  silence  most  of  the  time.  Our  fare 
was  scanty;  I  was  often  hungry,  and  I  think  the  others 
suffered  in  tlie  same  Avav,  for  we  were  too  bashful  to  take 
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a  generous  portion  from  the  platter  on  which  the  food 
was  served.  Thus  our  stinted  meals  were  generally  divided 
among  the  poor  children.  Every  night  we  had  adoration 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  twelve  o'clock  until  half 
past  one  in  the  church  of  St.  Magnus.  We  always  kept 
a  strict  fast  on  Wednesdays)  and  Fridays.  Miss  Braun 
was  extremely  severe  and  exacting  towards  us.  I  never 
felt  happy  with  her.  For  the  least  shortcoming  she  gave 
a  sharp  reprimand.  The  washing  of  the  clothes  and  the 
scrubljing  of  the  school  and  dw^elling  rooms  devolved  upon 
us.  I  expostulated  with  her  asserting  that  she  Avas  no 
better  than  we  were,  but  all  to  no  effect.  I  complained 
al)Out  her  to  Caroline  Gerhardinger  but  obtained  no  hear- 
ing which  vexed  me  all  the  more.  Caroline  always  seemed 
happy  and  contented.  On  account  of  family  circum- 
stances, Miss  Braun  returned  to  her  parents  after  we  had 
spent  two  and  one-half  years  in  attempting  to  lead  a  com- 
munity life."  So  it  was  proved  that  only  Miss  Ger- 
liardinger  had  stood  the  test  of  true  humility,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  perfection. 

Miss  Spaeth  soon  came  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by 
]\liss  Braun.  She  had  been  trained  as  a  teacher  by  Miss 
Caroline,  and  had  imbibed  her  spirit.  At  the  same  time, 
a  needle  w^ork  teacher  actuated  by  similar  motives  was 
appointed.  The  four  teachers  lived  and  worked  together 
in  the  spirit  of  true  piety  and  with  untiring  zeal,  closely 
united  by  the  bonds  of  sisterly  affection.  Caroline  soon 
became  the  soul  of  the  little  circle.  She  never  pressed 
lierself  forward ;  the  others  willingly  acknowledged  her 
virtues  and  her  intellectual  superiority — her  humble  and 
unassuming  disposition  seeking  no  claim  to  distinction. 
Ever  gracious  and  affectionate,  she  was  a  prudent  coun- 
selor to  the  others. 

Caroline's  father  died  in  1825.  Thanking  God  that 
she  could  not  withdraw  from  the  many  distracting  cares 
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incident  to  their  business,  her  mother  sold  their  property 
and  upon  the  request  of  CaroUne  consented  to  keep  house 
for  her  daughter  and  her  companions.  The  teachers  could 
now  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  duties  of  their  voca- 
tion without  care  or  anxiety.  Mrs.  Gerhardinger  was 
gratefully  happy  to  see  that  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Wittmann,  her  daughter's  efforts  were  crowned  with  so 
mucli  blessing,  and  that  she  was  perfectly  contented. 
The  good  mother  found  great  consolation  in  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  her  daughter  .  The  other  teachere  called 
the  good  woman  their  ' 'Little  Mother  Frances."  They 
soon  found  that  their  food  was  more  plentiful  and  savory 
than  it  had  been ;  they  admired  the  aptitude  of  the  little 
mother  who  contrived  to  furnish  such  delicious  viands 
from  the  pittance  of  money  at  her  disposal.  Caro- 
line, no  novice  in  domestic  economy,  understood  that  her 
mother  added  some  of  her  own  funds  to  the  sum  given 
her  to  defray  the  housekeeping  expenses.  Caroline  tried 
to  make  clear  to  her  that  in  so  doing  no  favor  was  con- 
ferred on  the  teachers  who  wished  for  the  love  of  God 
to  live  as  poor  people.  She  further  explained  that  it  would 
be  more  pleasing  to  the  Lord  if  she  would  distribute  her 
alms  among  the  destitute  poor,  instead  of  giving  her  sur- 
plus to  teachers  who  had  sufficient  salary.  This  expostu- 
lation had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  kind-hearted  mother. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  larger  girls  are  taught  the  art  of  needlework.  Special 
care  of  the  poor  children.  Singing  class.  Promotion  of  the 
life  of  prayer  and  Sodality  of  th©  Children  of  Mary.  Report 
of  Father  Wittmann  regarding  the  Girls'  School.  Good  reputa- 
tion of  the  school.  Illustrious  visitors.  Admission  of  boarding 
pupils.     Their  daily   order.     Miss  Caroline's   vacations. 

Needlework,   at  that  time   almost  unknown   in   the 
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Bavarian  schools,  was  held  in  high  repute  in  the  school 
of  Stadtamhof.  Here  every  pupil  was  obliged  to  attend 
the  needlework  class  one  hour  each  day.  Domestic  art 
was  taught  not  merely  for  its  essential  value,  but  chiefly 
as  a  means  for  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  A  taste  and  love 
for  this  useful  occupation  was  relied  upon  to  prevent  idle- 
ness among  the  girls.  Hence  Caroline  deemed  it  very  im- 
portant to  give  those  who  had  left  school  an  opportunity 
for  improvement  in  this  industrial  branch  of  plain  house- 
keeping. While  engaged  in  teaching,  Caroline  had  taken 
private  lessons  from  one  of  the  exiled  nuns,  so  that  she 
was  competent  to  superintend  this  particular  industry. 
Her  proposal  to  engage  a  qualified  needlework  teacher 
met  Avith  no  opposition,  as  no  salary  was  expected  from 
ihe  parish,  the  teacher  being  satisfied  with  tuition 
fees  paid  voluntaril}/^  by  the  children.  Caroline  gave  up 
her  own  room  to  the  new  teacher,  contenting  herself  with 
a  small  space  partitioned  off  in  the  garret. 

"With  special  care  both  pastor  and  teachers  watched 
over  poor  girls.  In  winter,  soup  was  prepared  for  them 
daily,  and  Father  AVittmann  often  came  to  distribute  it 
himself.  The  teachers  made  various  articles  of  clothing 
for  which  he  brought  bale  of  wool  and  of  cotton,  also 
worn  garments,  sometimes  his  own,  on  one  occasion  sen- 
ding his  fur  coat  to  be  made  into  winter  gloves.  Frequent- 
ly a  child  Avould  come  bearing  a  note  in  the  pastor's  hand- 
writing, ^'A  warm  coat  should  be  given  to  N.  N."  or 
''Bearer  of  this  is  to  receive  a  warm  garment."  He  sup- 
plied knitting  yarn  and  flax  to  be  used  by  the  poorer 
children  in  the  hour  set  aside  for  needlework.  To  stim- 
ulate their  zeal,  he  excluded  all  who  chose  to  run  about  in 
the  streets  rather  than  to  work.  Father  Wittmann's  loving 
care  for  poor  children  was  reflected  in  Caroline,  and 
tliroughout  her  life  it  remained  a  strong  trait  of  her  char- 
acter. 
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Singing  was  carefully  taught  in  school  to  promote 
cheerfulness,  and  to  revive  and  strengthen  religious  sen- 
timents. Thrice  weekly,  the  children  sang  at  Holy  Mass. 
Classes  were  opened  with  song  and  so  were  the  catechet- 
ical instructions.  Father  Wittmann  ioinino;  cheerilv  in 
the  chorus  of  young  voices.  During  the  needlework  hour 
the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel  was  often  the  accompani- 
ment of  merry  songs.  Though  a  musical  education  was 
not  one  of  Caroline's  accomplishments  she  could  render 
a  simple  melody  witli  feeling  and  accuracy,  and  accom- 
pany it  with  a  violin.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  strong. 
Father  Wittmann's  favorite  hymn,  ^'My  Heart  Shall  Only 
Live  for  Thee,  0  Jesus,  My  Lord  My  God,"  was  ever  dear 
to  her.  As  Superior  General,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
she  taught  this  sacred  hymn  to  the  Sisters  in  the  Mother- 
house. 

Caroline  and  her  associates  knew  how  to  arouse  and 
strengthen  in  young  souls  the  spirit  of  prayer,  the  breath 
of  God.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  school  girls  assembled  in  the  church  of  St.  Magnus 
for  night  prayers  in  common,  and  on  the  eve  of  Holy 
Thursday  many  of  the  larger  ones  gathered  around  their 
teachers  and  remained  in  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment until  the  morning  of  Good  Friday.  These  frequent 
prayers  occasioned  many  a  sarcastic  jest;  but  the  mothers 
of  the  parish  thanked  God  and  their  pastor  for  the  pious 
teachers  provided  for  their  children. 

A  Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary  was  fostered 
with  watchful  care  in  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus.  Caroline 
had  joined  the  association  when  she  took  charge  of  the 
.school  and  always  proved  herself  a  worthy  member.  Es- 
pecially was  her  fervor  shown  in  encouraging  the  Sunday 
School  pupils  to  join  the  Sodality  and  to  practice  its  obli- 
gations conscientiously ;  and  her  advice  was  always  heeded. 
Tt  was  then  obligatory  for  the   girls  to   attend  Sunday 
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School  until  their  eighteenth  year.  For  them  the  Sodality 
was  a  powerful  protection  in  the  most  dangerous  period 
of  life.  Caroline  remained  faithful  to  the  interest  of  this 
congregation  until  her  death.  The  formula  for  the  re- 
newal of  consecration  was  sent  to  her  annually  by  the  direc- 
tors, and  she  never  failed  to  make  the  customary  charita- 
ble offering.  She  could  not  forget  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  association  by  herself  and  by  many  of  the  Sun- 
day School  pupils. 

At  the  public  closing,  in  1825,  Father  Wittmann 
made  these  remarks  concerning  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  school:  '^The  children  come  to  school  with  enthus- 
iasm and  pleasure.  Only  three  among  two  hundred  seven- 
ty-eight girls  were  negligent  in  attending,  and  that  was 
not  so  much  their  own  fault  as  that  of  their  parents.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  chidren  coming  to  school  with 
a  bandaged  head  or  hand,  or  limping  because  of  a  sore 
foot.  When  others  were  kept  abed  by  illness,  they  lamen- 
ted only  their  compulsory  absence  from  school.  The  great- 
er number  are  very  diligent  and  studious.  The  girls  spend 
six  hours  each  day  in  the  school  room.  Those  in  the  need- 
lework class  have  spent  ten  hours  weekly;  they  have 
learned  to  spin,  to  embroider  with  patience,  and  some 
have  made  their  own  clothing,  such  as  skirts,  corsets,  cloaks, 
and  bonnets.  The  class  for  young  ladies  has  also  been 
well  patronized.  The  children  are  assiduous  at  church ; 
even  in  winter  they  assemble  before  daybreak  to  assist 
at  Holy  Mass.  The  teachers  are  present  at  all  the  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  the  children  feel  how  much  faithful 
attendance  is  appreciated  by  their  teachers. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Girls'  School  at  Stad- 
tamhof,  organized  by  the  highly  esteemed  Father  Witt- 
mann and  his  loyal  disciples,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  clergy.  Among  the  priests  zealous  for  the  education  of 
youth,  it  was  considered  as  quite  modern  to  make    ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  school  by  paying  a  personal  visit. 
Reverend  Melchior  Diepenbrock,  then  secretary  of  Bishop 
Sailer,  later  canon  in  Ratisbon,  was  particularly  interested. 
This  man  of  God  was  characterized  by  a  bright  intellect, 
and  by  glowing  ardor  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Christian  people.  He  visited  the  school  at  Stadtam- 
hof  several  times  a  year,  sometimes  remaining  for  a  half 
day.  He  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  education  introduced  there,  and  to 
watch  the  results  in  detail.  He  held  'Caroline  in  high 
esteem,  we  might  say  veneration, — for  her  character,  her 
spirit,  and  her  labors  as  a  teacher.  This  Avas  certainly 
a  favorable  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  for  the 
saintly  priest,  afterwards  cardinal  and  Prince  Bishop  of 
Breslau,  proved  a  powerful  protector  of  the  young  Order 
of  School  Sisters,  in  the  darkest  days  of  their  struggle 
for  existence.  Strangers,  as  well  as  priests  of  elevated 
position,  who  were  friends  and  congenial  associates  of 
Father  Wittmann,  were  by  him  introduced  into  his 
schools ;  among  the  visitors  we  may  mention  Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Hohenlohe,  the  provost  of  Grosswardein,  and 
Father  Sebastian  JoIj,  confessor  of  the  Empress  Caroline 
of  Austria. 

Consequently,  Miss  Caroline  became  known  as  an 
excellent  teacher  beyond  the  precincts  of  Ratisbon,  and 
many  parents  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  distant  places 
felt  themselves  urged  to  entrust  their  daughters  to  her 
care.  By  this  increase  in  the  number  of  young  students 
their  close  quarters  were  made  to  resemble  a  densely  pop- 
ulated beehive.  The  schoolbuilding  could  not  afford  sleep- 
ing acommodations  for  all  the  girls  who  were  now  called 
boarding  pupils.  Caroline  managed  to  find  boarding 
places  for  them  in  adjacent  homes.  One  neighbor,  the 
wife  of  a  printer  named  Staub,  entertained  a  high  esteem 
for  Caroline  and  was  extremely  kind  and  obliging  in 
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providing  lodgings  for  the  girls.  Soon  there  were  four- 
teen boarding  pupils;  more  could  not  be  accepted  as  sui- 
table apartments  could  not  be  found  for  them. 

These  children  observed  a  daily  order,  recited  the  ro- 
sary every  day,  and  received  the  sacraments  every  month. 
On  confession  days  they  were  expected  to  observe  silence, 
and  in  the  evening  they  read  a  chapter  from  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  They  were  thus  trained  to 
begin  the  preparation  for  their  holiest  act  on  the  preceding 
evening.  On  carnival  days,  the  boarders  spent  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon  in  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
after  which  they  were  permitted  to  play  games ;  sometimes 
Father  Wittmann  joined  them.  Even  after  he  had  been 
consecrated  as  auxiliary  bishop  he  entertained  them  in 
his  quiet  manner,  and  partook  of  refreshments  with  them. 
Silence  was  observed  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
of  Holy  Week.  On  Good  Friday  the  boarders  fasted  until 
ten  o'clock ;  then  after  taking  some  soup,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Caroline,  they  visited  the  holy  sepulchre  in  the 
different  churches  of  Ratisbon,  which  occupied  the  time 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Caroline  broke  her 
fast  onl}^  after  these  visits  were  ended.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  boarders  were  allowed  an  outing,  beyond 
the  city  limits  every  Sunday  evening.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  an  attendant  and  passed  tlie  hour  in  innocent 
amusements. 

After  ten  months  of  exhausting  toil  Caroline  spent 
her  vacation  in  renewing  her  soul  and  advancing  herself 
in  her  profession.  One  week  was  devoted  to  spiritual 
exercises  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  the  school  house,  for 
in  those  days  none  but  priests  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  spiritual  retreat.  She  now  realized  the  desire  which 
hadj  animated  her  in  childhood  of  crossing  the  narrow 
horizon  bounding  her  native  town,  and  she  sought  relaxa- 
tion of  mind  and  fuller  measure  of  knowledge  in  travel 
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and  in  sojourning  in  the  countiy.  She  visited  Kelheim, 
Amberg,  Passan,  Munich  and  sjDent  a  few  days  with 
friends  and  relatives  in  their  country  homes.  There  was 
never  a  dearth  of  invitations.  Miss  Anna  Hotz,  her  friend 
and  frequent  companion,  related  some  of  their  experi- 
ences. ''The  quiet  country  life  benefited  us  both,  in  body 
and  soul.  We  visited  the  near-by  places  of  pilgrimage. 
Wherever  we  went  the  children  ran  up  to  us,  as  if  they 
recognized  us  as  teachers.  Little  dissensions  were  not 
lacking  between  us.  Caroline  carried  the  common  purse 
and  was  very  liberal  in  feeing  the  servants  at  the  inn. 
I  murmured  at  this  and  pressed  her  hand  vigorously  to 
remind  her  of  the  shallowness  of  our  purse.  On  the  other 
hand  she  was  not  seldom  vexed  or  annoyed  by  my  thought- 
less chatter,  which  was  also  noticed  by  others  with  whom 
we  came  in  contact,  as  this  incident  proves.  Once 
we  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  certain  parsonage.  The 
time  of  our  departure  had  been  arranged  for  an  early  hour 
the  next  day.  However,  before  w^e  had  risen  the  next 
morning,  a  sick  call  summoned  the  assistant  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  parish.  As  he  could  not  expect  to  meet  us 
again  on  his  return,  he  wrote  on  the  outside  of  the  door 
of  our  room :  ''Be  wise  as  the  serpent  and  innocent  as  the 
dove."  It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  construe  the  meaning 
of  the  writing ;  I  knew  it  was  intended  to  convey  a  lesson 
for  my  benefit.  But  Caroline  in  her  modesty  and  humil- 
ity rejected  my  interpretation  of  the  parting  admonition." 

CHAPTER  Yl. 

Interior  life  of  Miss  Caroline.  Father  Wittmann's  rule  ot 
life  for  a  teacher  striving  after  perfection.  Miss  Caroline's  pri- 
vate vows.     Her  account  of  the   condition  of  her  soul. 

Though  Caroline  labored  most  faithfully  and  honest- 
Iv  to  be  useful  for  time  and  eternitv  to  the  children  en- 
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trusted  to  her  care,  nevertheless,  she  considered  it  her  high- 
est and  most  sacred  duty  to  conform  her  interior  more 
and  more  to  the  Divine  pleasure,  to  ascend,  step  by  step, 
the  ladder  leading  to  that  spiritual  perfection  which  puri- 
fies from  self  and  from  attachment  to  the  world,  and  which 
speaks  to  God:  ''All  that  is  Thine  is  mine;  all  that  is 
mine  is  Thine." 

The  heroic  example  of  love  and  prayer  and  of  pover- 
ty, of  zeal  for  souls  and  of  unwearied  toil  which  she  wit- 
nessed in  Father  Wittmann's  life  must  have  had  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  Caroline's  soul.  His  words  of  instruction 
and  counsel,  addressed  weekly  to  her  and  her  co-laborers 
surely  penetrated  the  very  depths  of  her  being.  He  was 
the  director  of  her  soul  and  she  had  every  opportunity 
to  lay  open  to  him  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart,  to 
solicit  his  aid  in  every  perplexity,  his  counsel  in  all  the  dif- 
ficulties met  in  treading  the  path  marked  out  for  her 
feet.  The  docility  of  the  disciple  corresponded  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  master.  Three  manuscripts,  written  by 
Caroline  when  she  was  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  years 
old,  give  us  an  insight  into  her  spiritual  life.  She  had 
once  requested  Father  Wittmann  to  instruct  her  in  detail 
how  to  live  up  to  her  vocation  as  teacher  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  perfection.  The  good  Father  outlined  for  her 
some  practices  of  a  teacher  who  would  give  herself  to  God 
without  reserve.  His  pen  picture  seems  to  us  worthy  of 
being  known  in  wider  spheres  and  in  other  times.  It  reads : 
''Dear  Miss  Caroline,  beloved  in  Jesus, — You  desire  to 
abandon  the  w^orld  entirely.  I  shall  propose  to  you  the 
means  of  carrying  out  your  idea  in  your  profession.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  Matthew  XX, 
20-27,  be  a  handmaid  to  the  children,  and  the  following 
rules  may  show  you  in  what  this  consists: 

1.     Spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  night  in  pray- 
ing for  whatever  concerns  your  vocation ; 


2.     Meditate  one-half  hour  every  morning ; 
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r).     Be  with  the  children  early  in  the  morning  and 
serve  them  in  school ; 

(a.)      By  sitting  quietly  and  keeping  silence, 
(b.)     By  being  patient  with  the  restless  for  love 
of  their  innocent  souls, 

(c.)      Be  reluctant  to  punish, 
(d.)     Bear  with  the  indiscretion  of  parents; 
4.     Be  as  a  servant  in  regard  to  food,  satisfied  with 
the   most   common   nourishment   though   sometimes   not 
properly  prepared  on  account  of  mucli  work  in  school ; 
o.     Be  as  a  servant  in  the  use  of  ordinary,  plain  cloth- 
ing, made  of  domestic  goods ; 

6.  Be  as  a  servant  in  conversation,  speaking  bat 
little  and  patiently; 

7.  Be  as  a  servant  when  indisposed,  continuing 
to  work  ex  en  then  without  complaint.  This  servitude  of 
Jesus  is  a  very  blessed  state  of  self-denial  and  subjection 
to  the  cross ; 

8.  Be  as  a  serv^ant  when  slighted  and  neglected; 

9.  Think  not  of  leaving  the  service  until  God 
makes  the  change.  ^'The  Lord  hath  looked  upon  the  low- 
liness of  His  handmaid." 

The  words  of  her  spiritual  director  were  to  Caroline 
as  sacred  as  the  words  of  God.  She  considered  them  in 
her  heart  and  carried  them  out  with  all  the  energy  of 
her  will.  She  did  not  content  herself  with  earnest  resolu- 
tions but  bound  herself  irrevocably  by  a  number  of  vows. 
A  note  in  her  own  handwriting  is  still  preserved.  Its 
contents  are: 

"1.     My  vow  of  poverty. 

(a.)     I  will  not  dispose  of  anything  belonging 
to  me, 

(b.)     I  will  be  poor  in  money,  keeping  an  ac- 
count of  my  income  every  month. 
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(c.)      In  dress — I  will  keep  but  one  change, 
(d.)      In  dwelling — I  will  give  up  my  room  for 

school  service  and  be  content  with  the  apartment  in  the 

garret, 

(e.)      In  food — I  will  eat  meat  onh^  on  Sundays 

and  holidavs: 

2.  My  vow  of  silence. 

(a.)  I  will  keep  silence  in  all  that  does  not  con- 
cern my  vocation, 

(b.)  I  will  be  silent  in  displeasure,  and  when 
disturbed  and  offended, 

(c.)      I  will  not  judge  my  neighbor, 

(d.)  I  will  ncA^er  speak  in  my  own  praise  and 
to  my  own  advantage ; 

3.  My  vow  relating  to  employment  of  time. 
(a.)      I  will  not  emplo}^  one  moment  according 

to  my  own  inclination ; 

(b.)      I  will  serve  God  in  labor  and  prayer; 
(c.)      I  will  neither  accept  nor  pay  worldly  visits; 
1  have  no  leisure."  .  ■ 

It  may  appear  strange  that  no  mention  in  made  of 
holy  chastit}^  This  is  explained,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  Caroline  had  made  this  vow  in  former  years ;  a  soul 
intent  only  on  pleasing  God  had  no  thought  of  pleasing 
man.  When  we  consider  the  content  of  these  vows  sepa- 
rately, it  becomes  clear  that  'Caroline  took  the  yoke  of 
Christ  unreservedly  upon  herself,  binding  herself  to  a  life 
of  mortification,  and  dedicating  herself  in  all  things  and 
forever  to  the  love  and  service  of  God.  These  words  of  our 
Lord,  ^'Take  my  yoke  upon  yourself"  were  faithfully 
obeyed  and  therefore  she  experienced  the  promise  of  our 
Lord,  ''My  yoke  is  sweet  and  my  burden  is  light." 

In  a  statement  still  extant,  probably  upon  Father  AVitt- 
mann's  injunction,  Caroline  gives  an  account  of  the  state 
of  her  soul.     From  this  we  may  conclude  that  a  violent 


interior  straggle  preceded  the  taking  of  these  vows.  She 
writes:  ^^ Jesus  has  bestowed  upon  me  the  unspeakable 
mercy  of  letting  me  take  part  in  His  poverty,  tribulations, 
sufferings,  anxieties,  and  want.  I  thank  Him  with  all 
my  strength."  She  then  gives  testimony  to  the  peace 
which  she  enjoys  and  the  love  with  which  she  is  inflamed. 
She  continues:  ^'I  can  not  describe  my  interior  peace. 
Now  I  am  in  Jesus.  I  am  become  as  a  fool ;  all  human 
prudence  has  left  me.  Love  alone  urges  me.  Only  char- 
ity knows  how  to  love ;  charity  gives  everything  with 
pleasure  and  gives  again  and  again  and  daih^  Charity 
can  not  wait;  can  not  postpone  anything.  What  made 
the  saints  so  strong?  Who  taught  them  how^  to  mortify 
themselves?  Who  aided  them  in  fighting  against  death 
and  hell?  Who  bade  theim  to  hate  themselves,  if  not 
charity?  Charity  triumphs  over  all  that  is  evil."  Caro- 
line also  gives  testimony  to  the  courage  that  animated  her 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  readiness  to  accept  sufferings, 
for  these  she  expects  with  perfect  resignation.  Her  words 
are:  ''This  charity  makes  known  to  me  my  sins,  bids  me 
be  sorry  for  them  and  bewail  them  with  my  tears : 
it  leads  me  to  better  myself.  This  charitj^  has  delivered 
itself  to  the  most  ignominious  death  on  the  cross,  and 
should  I  remain  indifferent  to  the  many  offences  against 
this  infinite  love?  Should  I  desire  comfort,  honor,  and  the 
like,  which  this  divine  love  cannot  endure?  I  know  that  I 
must  undergo  corporal  suffering,  for  my  soul  must  be 
cleansed.  This  purifying  I  resign  to  the  vintner.  He 
will  cleanse  the  branches  and  also  prune  them,  which 
will  certainly  cause  pain.  All  this  can  be  achieved  by 
the  grace  of  God,  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  intercession 
of  His  holy  mother.     Amen." 

This  effusion  of  the  heart  sounds  like  a  solemn  hymn 
of  divine  charity,  that  charity  which  fastens  itself  to  the 
cross  with  Christ,  sacrifices  everything  for  the  Crucified, 
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overcomes  everything  in  Him,  and  in  all  tribulation 
abounds  with  consolation  and  joy.  He  whose  heart  burns 
with  such  glowing  love  is  not  onh^  animated  with  a  desire 
to  strive  after  perfection,  but  already  walks  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Gospel. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Father  Wittmann's  idea  of  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Order.  The  teachers  begin  to  lead  a  life  similar  to  that  of  re- 
ligious. Father  Wittmann's  direction.  Miss  Caroline's  ascetic 
life.     Her  first  atttempt  to   found  a  convent   a   failure. 

In  accordance  with  Father  Wittmann's  intentions  the 
new  female  teaching  Order,  with  whose  foundation  his 
heart  and  mind  were  so  much  occupied,  should  be  com- 
formable  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  adapted  to  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  times.  For  the  foundation  of  the 
future  society  he  laid  down  the  rules  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame.  These  had  been  compiled  by  St.  Peter  Four- 
ier for  an  Order  of  teachers,  approved  by  the  Holy  See, 
and  in  virtue  of  them,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  had 
preserved  the  good  spirit  of  the  Order  and  exerted  a  bene- 
ficial and  salutary  activity.  The  educational  circum- 
stances of  the  people  had  undergone  a  great  change  since 
the  days  of  St.  Peter  Fourier.  Then  educational  training 
was  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  the  higher  classes,  now 
it  had  become  a  positive  necessity  for  all,  even  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorest. 

A  teaching  Order  adapted  to  existing  conditions 
must,  according  to  the  conception  of  Father  Wittmann, 
be  so  organized  that  its  members  might  assume  the  charge 
of  the  Volksschule  in  small  country  districts,  even  though 
the  community  numbered  no  more  than  three  or  four. 
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Penetrated  with  that  love  for  souls  which  filled  the  adorable 
heart  of  the  Divine  Master,  and  particularly  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  poor,  Father  AVittmann  assigned  to  the 
new  Order,  as  special  field  of  labor,  work  among  the  lower 
and  poorer  classes  and  made  the  practice  of  poverty  obli- 
gatory on  its  members.  They  were  to  lead  a  life  as  desti- 
tute as  the  poorer  classes  of  the  country.  Thereby  the 
religious  and  the  poor  of  the  multitude  would  he  linked 
by  a  bond  of  sjDiritual  relationship.  He  was  confident 
that  an  Order  so  established  would  spread  rapidly  and 
widely,  and  he  was  fully  convinced  that  houses  of 
only  four  or  five  members  could  not  exist  independently, 
and  a  widely  spread  society  could  gain  strength  and  firm- 
ness only  by  close  connection  of  its  members  and  by  uni- 
form direction.  He  therefore  maintained  that  should  the 
new  Order  grow  indefinitely,  it  must  not  be  divided  into 
single,  independent  houses,  but  ever  remain  under  the 
uniform  and  exclusive  direction  of  a  mother  general  and 
superior. 

The  small  but  fen^ent  band  of  teachers  longed  to  he 
initiated  into  the  exercises  of  conventual  life,  and  Father 
AVittmann  was  glad  to  gratify  their  desire.  Thus  a  con- 
vent-like community  originated,  which  was  for  them  a  sort 
of  novitiate.  Father  AVittmann  acquainted  them  with  his 
plans  and  brought  them  the  rules  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  recommending  them  to  read  these  rules,  sentence 
by  sentence,  to  ponder  well  upon  each,  and  to  put  them 
into  practice  in  as  far  as  their  present  circumstances  would 
permit.  In  weekly  lectures  he  expounded  the  meaning 
and  value  of  each  single  rule,  to  inspire  them  with  love 
and  respect  for  it.  He  also  impressed  upon  them  the,  neces- 
sity of  practising  poverty  and  penance  in  a  higher  degree 
than  those  rules  exacted.  The  associates  must  be  ready  to 
go  when  sent  by  twos  and  threes  into  poor  villages,  and 
there  they  should  rejoice  to  be  allowed  to  serve  poor  cliil- 
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dren.  In  the  novitiate  they  mnst  respect  Miss  CaroHne 
a^  their  model  and  mistress.  To  her  he  gave  special  direc- 
tions and  injunctions.  With  confidence  in  God  she  should 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  founding  a  house  for  the 
new  community,  and  be  ready  to  accept  its  government. 
She  should  always  maintain  uniform  direction  for  the 
congregation,  no  matter  how  far  it  might  spread,  and  he 
o'ave  her  definite  assurances  that  this  extension  would  come. 
By  experience  she  should  test  the  modifications  in  the 
Notre  Dame  rule,  necessitated  by  the  changed  status  of  the 
religious  life.  Lastly,  by  the  light  of  experience,  she 
should  in  due  time  compile  a  rule  for  the  religious  and 
propose  it  to  the  Holy  Father  for  examination  and  appro- 
l)ation.  He  also  recommended  to  her  the  study  of  the 
book,  ^'Saint  Teresa's  Foundation  of  Convents."  The  clear 
insight  of  Father  Wittmann  permitted  him  to  see  that 
Caroline  was  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God  for  founding  the  long  desired  society  of  teachers. 
Of  Caroline's  exercises  of  piety  and  penance  at  this 
time,  w^e  may  relate  that  she  received  the  sacrament  of 
penance  weekly,  Holy  Communion  thrice  weekly,  with 
a  fourth  when  feast  days  occurred;  every  midnight  she 
spent  an  hour  of  prayer  with  her  companions  in  the  church 
of  St.  Magnus.  She  ate  meat  only  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. During  the  night  the  garret  floor  served  her  as  a 
bed,  her  head  resting  on  a  straw  pillow.  For  covering 
she  had  a  woolen  blanket.  An  entire  renunciation  of  the 
world  was  evident  in  her  appearance.  She  had  always 
worn  plain  but  elegant  garments,  as  was  fitting  for  a 
daughter  of  the  middle  class,  and  her  apparel  was  charac- 
terized by  harmony  of  color  and  a  becoming  style.  Now 
she  laid  aside  her  secular  attire  and  wore  a  black  dress, 
white  kerchief  and  a  white  cap,  adding  when  she  left  the 
house,  a  plain  bonnet  and  a  black  shawl  with  a  colored 
border.      In    her    simple,    unassuming    appearance,    her 
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silent,  unobtrusive  manner,  it  required  keenness  and  pene- 
tration to  discover  the  hidden  nobihty  and  greatness  of 
her  nature. 

The  Concordat  of  1818  between  Bavaria  and  the 
Holy  See,  permitted  the  re-establishment  of  convents  for 
women  whose  members  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  or  to  the  care  of  the  sick;  but  some  little 
time  passed  before  its  provisions  could  be  put  into  execu- 
tion. Only  after  King  Louis  ascended  the  throne,  some  of 
the  female  Orders  which  had  been  permitted  to  exist  until 
the  death  of  their  inmates  were  again  allowed  to  receive 
novices.  Encouraged  by  these  concessions,  Caroline  took 
the  first  steps  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Convent  at  Stadtamhof.  AVith  Miss  Anna  Hotz 
she  applied  directly  to  the  ministerial  department  for 
the  necessary  permission,  representing  that  since  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  Notre  Dame  Convent  they  had  taught 
the  deserted  girls'  school.  '^Since  only  a  religious  institu- 
tion for  training  and  educating  youth  is  competent  to 
educate  the  female  heart  properly  for  God  and  for  the 
country,"  she  continued,  '^we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  fol- 
low our  vocation,  to  make  known  our  willingness  to  con- 
tinue teaching  as  a  religious  society,  and  therefore  we 
request  the  approval  of  the  sovereign.*' 

To  the  joyful  surprise  of  the  petitioners  they  did 
not  meet  the  dreaded  refusal.  The  ministerial  department 
laid  the  matter  before  the  episcopal  authority  of  Ratisbon 
by  whom  the  project  was  warmly  recommended  and  testi- 
monials given  as  to  the  abilities  of  the  applicants.  The 
ministerial  department  now  required  a  sketch  of  the  plan 
by  which  the  project  was  to  be  inaugurated.  Caroline 
went  to  Munich  and  personally  handed  to  the  minister 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  plan.  She  stated  therein:  ^'The 
society  at  present  has  a  membership  of  five.  We  hope  to 
establish  a  boarding  school  in  connection  with  the  parish 
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school.  The  association  of  teachers  will  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Peter  Fourier.  A  former  member  of  the  dissolved 
Notre  Dame  Convent  will  be  the  superior."  The  convent 
building  which  had  been  turned  into  a  barrack  could 
scarcely  be  claimed  for  their  purposes,  but  the  confiscated 
Benedictine  Monastery  at  St.  Magnus  would  be  entirely 
suitable.  When  secularized,  this  building  had  been  bought 
by  the  city  and  ever  since  had  been  utilized  as  a  dwelling 
for  tenants.  The  ministerial  department  was  .pleased  with 
Caroline's  plan  but  objected  to  purchasing  the  Monastery 
for  the  religious  society  only  because  the  necessary  means 
were  not  at  their  disposal.  Caroline  next  applied  to  the 
cit}^  authorities,  requesting  them  to  turn  over  the  Mon- 
astery for  the  benefit  of  the  new  congregation  of  religious 
teachers.  The  commune  to  whom  the  annual  rent 
was  a  considerable  revenue  was  not  inclined  to  yield,  and 
refused  to  grant  the  request.  Thus  Caroline's  first  en- 
deavor to  find  a  home  for  the  proposed  society  was  not 
successful.  On  his  deathbed.  Father  Wittmann,  referring 
to  this  incident,  said:  ''About  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
God  put  into  this  woman's  heart  the  desire  to  enter  a  con- 
vent when  there  was  not  the  least  human  possibility  of 
the  realization  of  her  wish.  Alone  she  traveled  to  Mun- 
ich to  appeal  to  the  highest  civil  authority.  Wonderful, 
indeed;  the  ministry  were  kindly  disposed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  convent,  and  this  disposition  still  exists,  but  the 
citizens  oppose  the  measure.  Yes,  a  convent  they  would 
like  to  have  well  enough,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  that  end."  From  these  remarks  we  may 
infer  with  certainty  that  Caroline  Avas  not  influenced  by 
Father  Wittmann  to  make  this  attempt,  and  that  her  own 
motives  prompted  her  in  the  act ;  but  certainly  it  was  done 
with  the  knoAvledge  and  consent  of  her  spiritual  counselor. 
Willing  as  was  this  man  of  God  to  instruct  and  to  guide 
his  disciples  in  the  religious  life,  he  was  very  careful  not 
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to  urge  them  to  take  upon  themselves  the  yoke  of  the 
rehgioiis  yoavs.  In  doing  this  each  one  of  them  must 
vohmtarily  decide  for  herself  and  seek  her  own  oppor- 
tunity. 

Caroline  was  in  no  way  discouraged  by  her  first 
venture.  She  continued,  as  Father  Wittmann  testified 
on  his  deathbed,  her  religious  life  in  common  with  her 
associate  teachers.  ''They  waited  patiently/'  said  he,  ''in 
spite  of  failure  and  contradiction,  hoping  still  against 
all  human  prudence." 


BOOK  II. 

Organization   of   the   First   Convent   at  Neunburg 

VORM  Wald. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Short  biography  of  Father  Sebastian  Job. 

We  must  now  interrupt  the  course  of  events  to  intro- 
duce to  the  reader  a  personage  who  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  progress  of  this  history";  though  at  present 
his  name  is  known  but  to  few,  he  was  one  of  tlie  wortiiiest 
men  of  his  time. 

Sebastian  Job  was  born  at  Neunburg  vorm  AVald,  a 
town  of  the  upper  Palatinate.  His  father  was  a  caqDenter. 
Botli  parents  were  fervent  Christians;  they  were  blessed 
with  children,  but  not  with  temporal  goods.  Unusual 
talents  were  early  show^n  by  Sebastian  but  a  deep  piety, 
inherited  from  his  parents,  was  his  brightest  adornment. 
He  wished  to  be  a  priest,  but  his  father  who  had  already 
permitted  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  to  pursue  his  studies 
for  the  priesthood  could  not  allow  the  second  son  to  do 
the  same,  for  he  w^as  too  poor.  At  length  the  Father  in 
Heaven  came  to  the  aid  of  Sebastian.  A  scholarship  Avas 
given  him  at  the  Benedictine  Abbey  Frauenzell  where  he 
sang  in  the  choir;  and  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to 
the  seminary  of  St.  Paul  at  Ratisbon.  When  Sebastian 
began  his  higher  studies  he  found  board  and  lodging  in 
the  home  of  a  distinguished  and  benevolent  citizen  of 
Stadtamhof,  and  in  compensation  he  directed  the  studies 
of  the  two  sons  of  his  benefactor.     His  rectitude  of  pur- 
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pose  made  the  young  man  worthy  of  love  and  esteem 
before  God  and  man. 

Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1791,  Father  Job  was 
selected  for  a  professorship  at  the  gymnasium  because  of 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  sterling  character,  but  was 
transferred  the  next  year  to  the  lyceum  where  he  taught 
first  the  philosophical,  and  afterwards  the  theological 
I'ranches.  His  personality  so  recommended  him  that  he 
was  soon  chosen  rector  of  the  gymnasium  and  lyceum,  a 
very  responsible  position.  Here  was  entrusted  to  his 
supervision  the  education  of  from  five  to  six  hundred 
voun2;  men,  destined  in  the  future  to  hold  influential 
offices  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Rationalism  was 
then  celebrating  sad  triumphs  in  the  world  of  knowledge. 
Most  decidedly  Father  Job  opposed  its  false  ideas  of  relig- 
ion, and  as  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  upheld  all  Christian 
[principles  with  firmness  and  vigor.  "In  the  education  of 
of  youth,"  he  said,  "religion  must  be  implanted  w^ith  love 
and  zeal,  and  fostered  by  emulation.  If  this  be  done, 
medium  talents  may  be  advanced,  and  youth,  so  much 
exposed  to  danger,  will  be  preser\^ed  froni  going  astray. 
This  can  and  must  be  accomplished  if  teachers,  free  from 
egotism  and  obstinacy,  do  what  they  can  with  united 
efforts  and  untiring  ardor,  regardless  of  whatever  position 
they  may  occupy."  Father  Job's  highest  aim  was  the 
sanctification  of  souls.  Without  being  obliged  thereunto, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  all  labor  pertaining  to  the  care 
of  souls.  He  was  often  seen  in  the  pulpit,  more  frequently 
in  the  confessional.  Soon  a  great  number  of  penitents 
gathered  about  him;  the  majority  of  them  being  older 
students,  a  fact  which  Avas  remarkable. 

Here  we  must  mention  the  close  and  intimate  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  Father  Job  and  Father  Witt- 
man.  When  the  latter  was  called  to  direct  the  clerical 
seminary   at   Ratisbon,   the   former   had  just  begun   his 
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theological  studies.  Father  Wittniann  attracted  him  so 
much  that  he  at  once  chose  the  head  of  the  seminary  as 
his  spiritual  director  and  obeyed  his  prudent  counsels 
with  the  greatest  docility.  On  September  28,  1833, 
Father  Job  wrote  to  Miss  Caroline,  in  reference  to  his 
spiritual  father:  '^You  know  well  the  Master,  mighty  in 
word  and  deed,  at  whose  feet  I  sat,  and  from  whose  lips 
for  twenty  years  I  heard  the  Gospel  expounded.  You 
know  the  man  whose  intimate  friendship  I  enjoyed  during 
forty-five  years."  In  another  letter  he  says:  ''For  forty- 
five  years  he  was  the  man  of  my  heart  and  confidence, 
the  secret  counselor  of  my  soul.  I  held  to  his  word  as 
does  the  pilgrim  to  his  staff,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
regret  my  trust." 

Not  only  for  the  twenty  years  in  which  Father  Job 
lived  in  Ratisbon  was  Father  Wittman  his  spiritual  guide, 
he  still  remained  under  his  direction  after  Providence  had 
led  him  to  Stuttgart  and  to  Vienna,  until  death  severed 
the  bonds  which  united  them.  From  a  distance  Father 
Job  rendered  regularly  to  his  director  an  account  of  the 
state  of  his  conscience,  and  even  in  his  advanced  years  he 
undertook  nothing  of  importance  without  his  counsel  and 
blessing.    A  mutual  affection  existed  between  them. 

There  was  lamenting  among  the  penitents  of  Father 
Job  when  in  the  year  1808  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
been  appointed  confessor  to  the  Princess  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Maximilian  I.  Napoleon,  the  protector  of 
the  Rhine  Alliance,  had  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
princes  of  the  Alliance  be  connected  by  family  ties  as  well 
as  by  political  interests.  To  retain  the  favor  of  the  ''All- 
powerful,"  Frederic  I,  King  of  Wurttembcrg,  required 
the  heir  to  his  throne  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  royal 
Princess  Caroline,  and  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  he 
refused  to  compl3^  The  crown  prince  yielded  to  his  fath- 
er's demands  with  the  greatest  indignation  and  aversion. 
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In  this  trying  predicament,  and  because  the  prospective 
husband  of  the  Princess  was  not  a  member  of  the  CathoHc 
Church,  a  prudent  and  rehable  confessor  was  sought  for 
her,  one  competent  to  deal  w4th  the  situation.  Father 
Sebastian  Job  was  chosen. 

The  professor's  chair  was  dear  to  him,  his  work  in 
the  Church  and  among  the  students  was  in  perfect  accord 
with  his  tastes,  yet  this  call  of  God  seemed  imperative 
beyond  any  other.  At  the  royal  court  in  Stuttgart  he 
lived  but  for  God  and  his  vocation.  On  Sundays  and 
holydays  he  preached  in  the  Catholic  court  chapel  of  the 
Fnncess,  before  her  assembled  household,  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  embassy,  and  the  Catholics  of  the  city. 
To  the  last  mentioned  it  was  an  incentive  to  see  again  a 
Catholic  priest  in  their  midst,  and  to  experience  his  lov- 
ing care  for  their  immortal  souls.  At  Stuttgart  Father 
Job  had  opportunities  for  acquainting  himself  with  the 
situation  of  the  Church  in  the  districts  of  the  Upper  Dan- 
ube, the  Necker,  the  Maine,  and  the  Rhine.  Episcopal 
sees  were  vacant  and  there  was  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  clergy.  Other  denominations  in  league  with  trai- 
torous Catholics  sought  to  establish  a  German  Church, 
independent  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Father  Job  was  deeply  affected  by  these  distressful 
circumstances,  but  he  did  not  lose  courage.  He  planned 
to  save  wdiat  could  still  be  saved.  He  found  the  use  of 
the  press  to  be  the  best  means  for  effecting  a  change  for 
the  better.  He  ascertained  that  the  people  of  Suabia  were 
not  disloyal  and  had  not  fallen  under  the  spell  of  modern 
enlightenment,  but  steadfastly  and  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  Church.  He  appealed  to  them  and  to  his  friends  in 
Ratisbon  urging  them  to  activity  in  the  field  of  literature 
for  the  holv  cause  of  God.  '' Toleration,"  he  remarked  in 
a  circular,  ^'has  its  limits.  If  we  w^ould  not  be  classed  as 
useless  and  unworthy  scions  in  these  momentous  days,  we 
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must  openly  and  plainly  defend  our  faith  and  our  Mother. 
The  rich  harvest  is  not  yet  lost,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
Is  there  one  among  us  who  w^ould  remain  indolent? 
United  strength  will  triumph,  but  our  toil  will  be  futile 
unless  sanctified  by  prayer."  His  efforts  were  not  fruit- 
less. Voices  were  lifted  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  the  dis- 
heartened Church  was  supported  in  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
and  books.  Among  the  people  and  clergy  fidelity  to  the 
faith  grew  stronger,  the  practices  of  religion  were  renewed 
and  strengthened,  and  many  a  heart  was  awakened  from 
its  slumber.  Father  Job  spent  eight  years  in  Stuttgart, 
years  of  quiet  vigilance  full  of  suffering  and  blessing. 
After  the  death  of  his  royal  father  in  1816,  Princess 
Caroline's  consort,  now  King  of  Wurttemberg,  obtained  a 
divorce  from  the  Princess;  the  marriage  having  been 
forced  upon  him,  and  not  really  consummated,  was  pro- 
nounced invalid  by  the  episcopal  authorities.  As  the 
faithful  director  of  her  soul.  Father  Job  accompanied  the 
Princess  to  Wuertzburg  where  she  resided  with  her  court 
for  a  few  months.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  Em- 
peror Francis  of  Austria  invited  her  to  share  his  throne 
and  the  Empress  not  wishing  to  part  with  the  priest  who 
had  won  her  confidence.  Father  Job  came  to  Vienna 
as  court  Chaplain.  Here  too  he  soon  gained  man}^  friends 
particularly  among  the  pious  and  learned  clergy.  It  was 
no  secret  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  court,  but  he 
kept  aloof  from  the  intrigues  of  court  life  in  which  some 
wished  to  involve  him ;  however,  he  dismissed  each  tempt- 
er, saying  with  as  much  friendliness  as  determination :  ''I 
concern  myself  only  with  that  which  belongs  to  my 
calling." 

Preaching  was  his  favorite  occupation  and  he  had 
many  opportunities  to  follow  his  inclination.  He  never 
showed  himself  embarrassed  or  at  a  loss  even  when '  re- 
quested to  speak  at  short  notice.     He  went  to  court  only 
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duties,  and  in  this  large  city  there  was  ample  room  for  his 
ministrations.  Most  willingly  he  rendered  services  to 
religious  women,  giving  exhortations  and  conferences  to 
their  communities,  and  catechetical  instructions  to  their 
boarding  pupils.  He  was  unwearied  in  the  confessional, 
around  which  thronged  penitents  of  all  classes  from  the 
aristocracy  to  the  humbler  stations  of  life.  Rest  was  often 
denied  him  on  returning  to  his  home,  for  here  many 
awaited  him,  seeking  spiritual  advice  and  assistance.  In 
1824  he  was  offered  a  prince-bishopric.  Without  delibera- 
tion he  declined  the  honor,  earnestly  requesting  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  humble  sphere.  He  seldom  ac- 
cepted social  invitations,  and  visited  only  the  homes  in 
which  the  Christian  faith  was  held  inviolate.  The  cheer- 
fulness with  which  this  priest  entertained  his  guests  and 
friends  made  clear  the  fact  that  solitude  and  devotion  do 
not  engender  gloom.  His  affability  was  attractive;  all 
desired  the  friendship  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Poverty 
ruled  at  his  hearth;  he  was  acquainted  with  it  from 
childhood  and  he  had  grown  familiar  with  it  beneath  the 
parental  roof.  His  generosity  was  as  great  as  his  love 
of  poverty.  He  did  not  regard  as  his  own  the  pennies 
he  had  saved,  but  looked  upon  himself  as  an  administrator 
whose  duty  it  was  to  place  them  in  God's  treasury,  for 
whatever  was  given  him  in  recompense  for  his  services 
was  devoted  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the  Church.  At 
Loeben  in  Upper  Styria  he  founded  a  seminary  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  poor  boys  destined  for  the  Church. 
What  a  liberal  benefactor  was  he  not  to  the  Poor 
School  Sisters!  From  his  dying  friend,  Bishop  Witt- 
mann,  he  accepted  the  charge  of  organizing  the  congrega- 
tion of  religious  teachers  which  the  latter  had  been  so 
long  preparing.  By  his  struggles  and  pecuniary  sacrifices 
Father  Job  provided  a  home  in  which  the  societv  mioiit 
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begin  its  existence.  The  characteristic  features  which 
were  to  distinguish  the  new^  Order  from  that  of  the  origi- 
nal Notre  Dame  were  incorporated  in  the  rules.  To  these 
additions  the  congregation  adhered  from  the  beginning; 
they  were  put  into  practice,  approved  by  the  Holy  See, 
and  confirmed  wdth  the  rules  of  the  Order. 

Only  six  months  after  having  completed  this  work, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1834,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years,  Father  Job  was  called  to  his  eternal  reward.  He 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  confessor,  Reverend  Father  Beck, 
S.  J.,  at  that  time  the  Suj)erior  of  the  Jesuit  establishment 
in  Vienna,  afterwards  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
In  his  last  will  Father  Job  had  written:  'Tn  what  manner 
shall  I  be  buried?  My  heart  answ^ers,  'Like  the  poor'." 
Mourning  over  her  loss,  the  Empress  Caroline,  his  spiri- 
tual daughter,  erected  a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  cemetery  of  Penzing.  In  1872  this  cemetery  was 
closed  and  the  Poor  School  Sisters  of  the  Motherhouse 
in  Vienna,  upon  their  request,  obtained  the  remains  of 
Father  Job.  They  deposited  their  precious  treasure  in 
the  oratory  adjoining  the  convent  church. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Father  Sebastian  Job's  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  religious  congregation.  His  attempts  at  Neunbiirg.  His 
first  journey  thither.  The  citizens  oppose  him  until  he  promises 
to  defray  all  expenses  of  the  undertaking.  Miss  Caroline  is 
forsaken  by  two  companions.  God  provides  a  substitute.  Father 
Matthias  Siegert  is  destined  and  instructed  by  Father  Wittmann 
to  become  the  spiritual  director  of  the  religious  teachers.  The 
dying  bishop  entrusts  Father  Job  with  the  affairs  of  the  convent. 
Miss  Caroline  goes  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  Father  Job. 
Matthias  Siegert  is  destined  and  instructed  by  Father  Wittmann. 
Importance  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Order. 

Miss  Caroline  was  no  stranoer  to  the  confessor  of  the 
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Empress  of  Austria;  she  stood  high  in  his  estimation. 
During  his  last  years  in  Ratisbon  he  had  observed  the 
resuhs  she  achieved  in  school  and  was  thereby,  greatly 
pleased  and  edified.  He  knew  her  to  be  a  faithful  dis- 
ciple of  his  own  reverend  director.  Whenever  he  traveled 
through  Ratisbon,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  girls'  school  at 
Stadtamhof.  Father  Wittmann's  ideas  and  intentions 
were  unfolded  to  him,  and  like  his  friend,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  success  of  the  undertaking  the  more  eagerly 
since  he  witnessed  wdth  his  own  eyes  the  many  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  girls  of  Vienna  by  the  nuns,  and  be- 
cause, according  to  the  plan  outlined,  the  very  poorest 
children  of  the  people  were  to  participate  in  tliese  bless- 
ings. AVhen  Miss  Caroline  attempted  to  secure  a  convent 
home  at  Stadtamhof,  Father  Job  sent  to  Father  Witt- 
mann  three  thousand  florins  for  the  support  of  the  venture 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  School  Sisters,  declaring  him- 
self willing  to  yield  for  the  same  purpose  his  life  pension 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  florins  annually  which  he 
drew  from  Bavaria  as  former  director  of  studies.  When 
the  attempt  failed.  Father  Wittmann  returned  the  money 
to  Father  Job  suggesting  that  perhaps  the  project  might 
be  more  successful  at  Neunburg,  his  native  town.  This 
prospect  enkindled  hope  in  the  heart  of  Father  Job.  The 
people  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  are  characterized  by  a 
close  attachment  to  their  home  and  Father  Job  was  no 
exception  in  this  regard;  notwithstanding  his  long  ab- 
sence and  the  intervening  distance  he  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  weal  or  woe  of  his  early  friends.  By  his  brother 
Martin  he  was  frequently  informed  of  current  events. 
Soon  after  the  return  of  Father  Job's  donation  to  the 
proposed  convent  at  Stadtamhof,  a  letter  from  his  brother 
brought  the  tidings  that  the  citizens  of  his  home  town 
intended  to  revive  the  secularized  Franciscan  monaster}^ 
In  answer,  October  8,  1827,  he  praised  the  good  intentions 
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of  the  townsfolk  but  remarked:  ''I  think  it  impracticable 
to  restore  the  old  Franciscan  monastery  on  account  of 
heavy  incidental  expense ;  but  with  united  energy  and  the 
help  of  God  we  might  succeed  in  founding  a  convent  of 
religious  women  who  would  take  charge  of  the  instruction 
and  training  of  the  girls.  The  schools  of  the  nuns  foster 
purity  of  morals,  exterior  cleanliness,  and  the  spirit  of 
piety ;  these  are  essential  traits,  since  the  girls  will  one  day 
become  the  mothers  of  the  future  and  w^ho  then  shall 
estimate  the  benefit  of  their  religious  training?  Besides 
the  common  school  branches  the  girls  are  taught  needle- 
w^ork.  Many  a  delicate  and  deformed  child  manages  to 
support  herself  in  subsequent  years  by  her  acquired  skill 
with  the  needle.  In  due  time  there  could  be  connected 
with  the  school  a  small  institute  for  young  ladies,  daugh- 
ters of  parents  in  better  circumstances.  This  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  entire  neighborhood."  Father  Job  prom- 
ised to  give  a  considerable  sum  to  finance  the  project  but 
his  proposal  met  with  dotibtful  approval ;  even  his  brother, 
the  pastor,  did  not  sanction  it,  yet  Father  Job  did  not 
lose  sight  of  his  purpose. 

In  the  summer  of  1828  he  visited  his  birthplace.  To 
a  friend  in  Eatisbon  he  remarked:  "As  much  as  I  longed 
to  see  my  old  friends  here,  I  could  not  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  the  trip,  had  I  not  been  encouraged  by  the 
hope  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  pious,  philanthropic 
work  in  my  native  city."  The  man  who  sought  good 
everywhere  found  corruption  active,  and  what  he  noticed 
in  the  world  of  girlhood  filled  his  heart  with  sorrow.  In 
fervent  words  he  recommended  a  convent  school  for  the 
girls.  He  oft'ered  to  furnish  the  material,  and  to  support 
and  defend  the  measure  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  His  zeal  awoke  no  enthusiasm,  and  some- 
what discouraged  he  left  Neunburg.  He  informed  Bishop 
Wittmann  of  his  failure,  declaring:  'T  have  found  that 
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no  prophet  is  acceptable  in  his  own  country."  But  his 
courage  was  quickened  by  a  conversation  with  Bishop 
Wittmann  and  Carohne  Gerhardinger.  Of  the  latter  he 
afterwards  wrote:  "Anxious  as  I  was  for  the  erection  of 
a  convent  at  Neunburg,  I  would  have  desisted  from  the 
attempt  had  1  not  been  animated  by  the  ardor  and  the 
determination  of  this  pious  w^oman." 

Father  Job  had  always  been  a  true  son  of  Bavaria, 
and  so  on  his  homeiward  journey  he  passed  through  Alto- 
etting,  a  favorite  place  of  pilgrimage,  where  the  Bavarian 
people  implore  grace  through  the  intercession  of  their 
heavenly  Mother.  In  this  beloved  sanctuary  he  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  fervent  prayer.  He  besought  the  Mother 
of  God  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  prevented  the  king- 
dom of  God  from  entering  the  hearts  of  his  people,  es- 
pecially the  hearts  of  the  young,  and  he  particularly 
recommended  the  youth  of  his  native  city  to  the  merciful 
Mother. 

Father  Job's  continued  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
vent school,  gradually  w^on  the  consent  of  his  brother.  He 
then  made  the  following  proposal:  The  town  had  pur- 
chased the  secularized  church  of  the  Franciscan  Monas- 
tery which  was  noAv  utilized  as  a  storehouse  for  the  appara- 
tus belonging  to  the  fire  department.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  spacious  edifice  and  its  adjoining  grounds  should 
be  devoted  to  a  school  to  be  taught  by  a  Religious  Order. 
The  necessary  school  rooms,  dwelling  apartments  for  the 
teachers,  and  a  chapel  should  be  partitioned  off  in  the 
building.  For  the  work  of  reconstruction,  he,  himself, 
offered  eight  thousand  two  hundred  florins,  a  sum  ade- 
quate for  covering  expenses.  He  again  tendered  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  life  pension  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sisters. 
The  citizens  were  aroused  and  inspirited ;  since  only  their 
good  will  was  required,  and  no  demand  made  upon  their 
purses,  their  assent  was  undoubted.     Father  Job  was  a 
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prudent  man,  and  now  that  he  was  certain  of  success  in 
providing  the  convent,  it  seemed  expedient  to  assure  him- 
self that  there  were  inmates  in  readiness  to  occupy  the 
remodeled  structure.  He  therefore  requested  Miss  Caro- 
line and  her  companions  to  give  him  a  written  affirmation 
of  their  willingness  to  remove  to  Neunburg.  The  un- 
expected now  occurred. 

Miss  Blass,  the  needlework  teacher,  alone  gave  an 
affirmative  reply.  Miss  Spaeth  declared  her  intent-ion  of 
entering  a  convent  at  Stadtamhof ;  she  could  not  go  else- 
where, for  her  absence  would  grieve  her  aged  parents  too 
much.  Of  Miss  Hotz,  her  companion  for  twenty-one 
years,  Caroline  was  obliged  to  report:  ''Miss  Hotz  is  in 
painful  perplexity,  and  does  not  know  what  to  decide. 
With  bitter  reproaches  she  asks  me  not  to  depend  upon 
her.  She  w^ould  be  a  dissatisfied  nun,  and  a  scourge  to 
me,  since  she  would  make  the  sacrifice,  not  for  the  cause, 
but  for  my  sake."  Miss  Hotz  explained  later:  ''I  loved 
Miss  Caroline,  and  would  willingly  have  gone  with  her 
to  the  convent  if  I  could  have  shared  her  love  of  poverty 
and  mortification."  Quite  unexpectedly.  Divine  Provi- 
dence interposed,  and  sent  to  Miss  Caroline  another  com- 
panion, Miss  Barbara  Weinzierl.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  country  inn-keeper,  and  when  yet  a  child  had  been  sent 
to  Miss  Caroline  as  a  boarding  pupil  by  her  uncle,  the 
Canon  Weinzierl.  When  her  elementary  studies  were 
completed,  she  returned  to  her  parents,  but  soon  felt  urged 
to  enter  the  religious  state.  Like  her  elder  sister,  she 
wished  to  be  an  Ursuline  nun.  Admission  was  promised 
her  on  condition  that  before  entering  she  qualify  herself 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Volksschule.  With  this  intention  she 
applied  to  Miss  Caroline,  requesting  to  be  educated  for  her 
profession  as  teacher.  When  Miss  Barbara  heard  of 
the  proposed  convent  at  Neunburg  she  declared:  ''Since 
T  may  now  be  a  nun  with  Caroline,  T  will  remain  witb 
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her,"  and  immediately  she  sent  her  letter  of  renunciation 
to  the  Ursuline  convent.  So  Miss  Caroline  had  two  com- 
panions for  the  foundation  at  Neunburg. 

However,  if  the  growth  of  the  new  establishment  was 
not  to  be  checked  but  allowed  to  develop  itself  at  a  vigor- 
ous plant  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  spiritual  director,  who  understood  and  appre- 
ciated the  spirit  of  the  Order,  and  who  would  enkindle 
the  love  of  the  religious  virtues  by  word  and  example. 
Father  Wittmann  had  chosen  and  trained  this  man,  the 
priest,  Matthias  Siegert,  whose  dispositions  he  had  learned 
to  know  when  confessor  and  director  of  the  Seminary. 
Soon  after  his  ordination,  Father  Siegert  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  church  of  St.  Magnus,  and  consequently 
pastor  of  souls  for  Stadtamhof.  As  auxiliary  Bishop, 
Wittmann  could  not  conduct  the  catechetical  instructions, 
and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  be  absent  from  Ratisbon 
for  a  long  time.  Father  Siegert  was  asked,  therefore,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  giving  religious  instruction  in  the 
girls'  school,  and  he  was  authorized  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  the  teachers  and  give  them  conferences  in  the  absence 
of  the  Bishop.  In  the  same  case,  Miss  Caroline  was  direct- 
ed to  consult  Father  Siegert  in  any  doubt  or  difficulty. 
The  young  priest  labored  indefatigably ;  among  his  col- 
leagues he  was  regarded  as  a  rigorous  ascetic,  and  for  that 
reason  was  sometimes  avoided  by  them.  He  frequently 
begged  the  Bishop  for  dismissal,  for  he  desired  to  enter 
the  Jesuit  Order.  The  Bishop's  answer  was,  ^'Reverend 
Father,  we  shall  await  a  manifestation  from  God."  Four 
years  afterward  the  Bishop  appointed  him  director  of 
Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Upper  Muenster.  The 
parishioners  at  Stadtamhof  petitioned  to  have  the  zealous 
priest  left  Avitli  them ;  Miss  Caroline  joined  in  the  appeal, 
for  Father  Siegert  had  gained  her  confidence.  Bishop 
Wittman  replied  simply :  ^^Let  the  will  of  God  be  accom- 
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plished;  all  will  be  well."  Father  Siegert  was  invited  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  the  episcopal  residence;  wherefore 
sharp  tongues  said:  ''He  is  the  beloved  disciple;  he  may 
rest  on  the  bosom  of  the  master."  By  the  Bishop's  advice, 
Father  Siegert  maintained  his  former  relations  with  the 
teachers,  and,  as  the  new  position  imposed  but  few  obliga- 
tory duties,  he  was  commissioned  to  apply'  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy,  which, 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  Pestalozzi,  had  then  begun  to 
attract  earnest  attention.  For  experience,  the  schools  of 
the  girls  w^ere  opened  to  him.  In  this  way  Bishop  Witt- 
mann  provided  for  a  competent  and  estimable  spiritual 
director. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  the  cit}^  magistrates 
formally  decided  to  accept  Father  Job's  proposal  for  the 
foundation  of  a  school  in  their  parish.  This  was  a  great 
consolation  to  Bishop  Wittman,  probably  the  last  he  had 
on  earth,  for,  by  February  22nd,  a  grave  illness  had  laid 
him  upon  what  proved  to  be  his  deathbed.  When  in- 
formed of  the  resolution  taken  by  the  magistrates,  he 
handed  to  Father  Job  his  preliminary  draft  of  the  rules 
for  the  new  Order,  and  bade  Miss  Caroline  henceforth 
consult  him  in  all  pertaining  to  the  foundation  of  the 
institute.  The  decision  of  tlie  Neunburg  authorities  was 
satisfactory  to  Father  Job  in  the  liighest  degree.  He 
requested  Miss  Caroline  to  go  at  once  to  Neunburg  to 
inspect  the  location,  to  see  what  might  promote  or  impede 
the  progress  of  the  foundation,  and  then  meet  him  for 
consultation  in  Vienna.  March  2,  1833,  was  the  day 
appointed  for  Miss  Caroline  to  set  out  upon  her  journey, 
and  through  Father  Siegert,  she  begged  Bishop  Witt- 
mann's  blessing  before  her  departure.  On  the  preceding- 
evening,  Father  Siegert  paid  a  visit  to  the  sick  Bishop,  and 
solicited  a  blessing  for  the  traveler.  The  Bishop  advised 
him  to  accompany  her.    ^'Go  with  her,"  he  said,  ''it  will  be 
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better  for  her ;  she  will  need  counsel.  Go,  the  work  of  God 
demands  it."  Father  Siegert  at  once  communicated  the 
will  of  the  Bishop  to  Miss  Caroline  who  with  her  com- 
panions was  keeping  an  hour  of  adoration  in  the  church 
at  St.  Magnus.  The  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
Bishop  was  relief  and  incentive  to  her.  The  visit  of  in- 
spection ended,  Father  Siegert  presented  himself  to  the 
Bishop  who  asked:  ''How  did  you  fare  at  Neunburg?" 
He  was  told  that  circumstances  there  warranted  their 
brightest  hopes.  Consoled  and  delighted,  the  Bishop  said, 
''Now  I  can  die  in  peace.  I  leave  all  in  the  hands  of  God." 
Turning  to  Father  Siegert  he  spoke  emphatically:  "Stay 
with  these  religious!"  These  positive  words  of  his  dying- 
Bishop  and  confessor  were  to  Father  Siegert  the  long 
awaited  indication  of  the  will  of  God ;  by  them  his  entire 
career  was  pointed  out  and  determined.  He  resolved  to 
move  to  Neunburg  with  Miss  Caroline  to  be  her  future 
counselor  and  co-laborer.  Immediately  after  her  return 
from  Neunburg  Caroline  set  out  on  her  errand  to  Vienna 
on  a  raft.  Fler  heart  was  sad  and  heavy,  for  the  death  of 
Bishop  AVittmann  could  be  expected  any  day.  In  Passau 
where  the  raft  tied  up  for  a  day,  she  received  the  notice  of 
his  death.  Inexpressible  sorrow  overwhelmed  her.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  sun  of  her  life  had  been  extinguished. 
The  charge  left  to  her,  the  government  of  the  Order,  lay 
like  a  heavy  weight  on  her  soul,  for,  with  the  aid  and 
support  of  the  deceased,  she  had  hoped  to  bear  the  cross; 
but  through  Father  Job  she  regained  her  equanimity  and 
fortitude. 

According  to  Bishop  Wittmann's  designs,  the  new 
society  was  to  resemble  essentially  the  Order  of  Notre 
Dame,  but  should  have  three  distinctive  features.  These 
were :  a  stricter  observance  of  poverty  and  mortification ; 
the  erection  of  houses  with  a  very  limited  number  of 
Sisters ;  and  the  uniform  direction  of  all  the  houses  of  the 
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congregation  by  a  Superior  General.  Father  Job  thought 
it  necessary  to  formulate  these  three  characteristics  defi- 
nitely and  precisely  in  a  statute  which  could  be  placed 
before  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  make  clear 
to  them  and  to  the  Christian  public  the  particular  purpose 
and  object  of  the  new  Order.  These  regulations,  after 
examination  and  approbation  by  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
would  become  with  the  rule  of  the  Notre  Dame  Sisters, 
obligatory  for  the  members  of  the  new  congregation.  The 
fact  that  he  established  the  first  house,  empowered  him 
to  do  this;  but,  in  his  esteem  for  Miss  Caroline,  he  did 
not  wish  to  proceed  alone.  He  desired  to  hear  her  opinion 
concerning  the  statute  at  least,  and  invited  her  to  Vienna. 
She  remained  there  three  days;  but  the  complicated  de- 
tails could  not  be  settled  in  so  short  a  time,  therefore, 
when  taking  leave,  he  charged  her  to  compile  all  the 
material  that  seemed  to  her  appropriate  for  the  distin- 
guishing addenda. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Father  Job's  encouraging  letters  to  his  brother  and  to  Miss 
Caroline.  Anxieties  of  the  latter.  Father  Job's  counsel  and  aid. 
His  second  visit  to  Neunburg.  Making  the  acquaintance  of  Father 
Siegert.  His  reception  at  Neunburg.  His  letter  expressing  grati- 
tude for  the  friendly  reception. 

Father  Martin  Job,  the  pastor  of  Neunburg,  bur- 
dened himself  with  the  care  of  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  the  convent.  Father  Sebastian  stinn^ilated 
him  by  drawing  his  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
task  undertaken.  March  22,  1833,  he  wrote:  ''In  my 
opinion,  the  building  of  the  school  and  convent  is  God's 
work.  Yes,  if  the  teachers  adhere  conscientiously  to  the 
word  and  the  spirit  of  the  sainted  Bishop  Wittmann,  and 
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are  faithful  to  their  calling.  I  can  prophesy  that  the  little 
house  at  Xeunburg  will  be  the  cradle  and  the  motherhouse 
of  many  a  similar  institution  in  the  country.  Begin, 
therefore,  with  courage  and  energy.  Build  with  confi- 
dence in  God.  Should  annoyances,  hindrances,  and  obsta- 
cles present  themselves,  so  much  the  better.  Counter- 
movements  of  this  kind  are  evidence  that  the  undertaking 
proceeds  from  God.  They  are  consoling  proof  that  the 
results  will  be  a  certain  loss  to  the  devil  and  his  kingdom. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  should  be  neat  and  attractive ; 
the  decoration  of  the  interior  should  conform  to  the  re- 
strictions of  poverty,  the  chapel  excepted,  for  that  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  Lord,  and  it  should  be  the  true  refectory 
of  His  handmaids." 

From  a  letter  dated  somewhat  later  we  Cjuote :  ^Tn 
the  building  and  in  everything  relating  to  it.  you  will 
meet  with  complications,  but  I  have  implicit  confidence 
in  vour  abilitv  and  energv.  The  amount  on  hand  will 
be  sufficient  for  expenses;  try  to  manage  with  it.  but  with- 
out detriment  to  the  purpose  and  the  'solidity  of  the  build- 
ing. Should  God  in  His  mercy  grant  me  the  grace  of 
seeing  this  enterprise  succeed  in  my  native  town,  like 
Simeon.  I  shall  say  with  a  grateful  heart:  'Xow  Thou 
dost  dismiss  Thy  servant,  according  to  Thy  word,  in 
peace,  because  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation".  The 
ardent  ^^'ish  of  my  heart  will  then  be  fulfilled.  Dear 
Brother,  do  not  look  for  exaggeration  in  my  expressions, 
for  I  am  capaljle  of  none.  I  am  old  and  experienced  in 
the  world.  In  spirit  I  see  the  blessings  that  will  proceed 
from  this  house.  Neither  of  us  will  gather  the  harvest. 
Shall  not  we  who  have  sowed  the  seed  reap  honor  and 
reward  on  the  great  day  of  the  harvest?  No.  for 
this  is  the  ordination  of  the  householder:  "Another  is  he 
who  sows,  and  another  is  he  who  harvests*.  Yet  I  am 
full   of  consolation   and   confidence.      This  institution   is 
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the  Avork  of  God.  Assistant  laborei^s  will  not  be  wanting 
to  it;  the  blessed  Wittmann  alone  will  do  more  than  a 
thousand  heads  and  hands.  Miss  Caroline  will  communi- 
cate to  you,  orally,  some  other  ideas  of  mine.  You  are 
experienced  in  all  business  affairs;  Miss  Caroline  has  re- 
ceived from  God  the  rare  gift  of  uniting  Martha  and  Mary 
in  one  person ;  act  in  harmony  and  success  will  crown 
your  united  efforts."  -. 

Father  Job  did  not  fail  to  counsel  Miss  Gerhardinger ; 
especially  did  he  recommend  adherence  to  holy  poA-erty. 
''Love  and  practise  poverty,"  he  advised,  ''the  nurse  of 
genuine  godliness,  and  most  blessed  activity.  Whoever 
serves  the  Lord  may  not  expect  his  reward  in  this  world. 
With  miserable  and  paltry  baubles  the  Lord  does  not  pay, 
nor  will  His  servants  and  handmaids  be  content  with 
them.  Poor  Sisters  and  teachers  are  adapted  to  our  time. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  are  struggling  with  want, 
the  small  minority  of  the  rich  have  no  desire  to  purchase 
Heaven  with  their  money.  Love  and  practise  poverty  1 
It  will  be  your  shield  against  the  destructive  and  revolu- 
tionary rage  of  w^orldly  wisdom  whose  aim  it  is  not  to 
make  the  poor  rich,  but  to  make  the  rich  poor.  Love  and 
practise  holy  poverty !  This  will  be  your  passport  and 
your  safe  escort.  When  greedy  eyes  see  a  wanderer  richly 
laden,  they  are  tempted  to  rob  him.  A  beggar  may  go 
on  liis  way  without  care  or  danger.  Sisters  who  hasten  to 
the  help  of  poor  children,  asking  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
pensation, will  be  welcomed  with  open  arms.  Neunburg 
shall  see  the  first  attempt.     Take  this  thought  to  heart." 

A  few  weeks  later  Father  Job  wrote  in  relation  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  Order:  "Do  not  burden  your  congre- 
gation with  too  many  rules  and  precepts.  The  spirit  can 
not  be  held  and  transmitted  by  the  letter.  The  living 
spirit  which  Bishop  Wittmann  has  breathed  into  you  is 
transplanted  in  the  surest  and  safest  way  by  domestic  dis- 
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cipline  which  will,  by  and  by,  become  observance.  Few 
words !  for  the  letter  killeth ;  liberty  which  enlightens  must 
be  left  to  the  spirit.  The  profound  depth  of  the  spirit  is 
obedience,  for  this  is  a  visible  expression,  and  the  genuine 
proof  of  a  humble  heart.'' 

Heavy  cares  fell  upon  Miss  Caroline,  but  she  sought 
help  and  advice  from  Father  Job.  At  Neunburg  the 
teacher  of  the  girls'  school,  being  advanced  in  years,  ex- 
pected to  retire  on  a  pension  w^hich  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  tuition  received  from  the  girls'  school.  By  agreement 
his  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  fifty  florins  in  the  future 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  religious  teachers.  This  curtailment 
was  looked  upon  by  the  old  man  as  a  grievance,  and  he 
carried  his  complaint  to  the  courts.  Miss  Caroline  feared 
this  dispute  might  delay  the  whole  project  indefinitely  or 
even  thwart  it.  For  her  solace,  Father  Job  wrote:  "Con- 
flicts arise  because  there  are  antagonists.  This  is  not 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  nor  even  to  my  wishes.  Offer 
no  opposition ;  do  not  dispute  about  the  salary.  You  toil 
for  God,  and  He  promises  you  a  heavenly  reward.  Do  you 
believe  that  He  will  forget  to  give  you  your  daily  bread?" 
Father  Job  attributed  to  Miss  Caroline  that  perfection 
which  lays  aside  all  care  for  w^orldly  prosperity,  labors 
zealously  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  leaves  to  Him  all 
anxiety  pertaining  to  temporal  things.  He  found  this 
perfection  in  her.  At  his  suggestion  Miss  Caroline  re- 
nounced all  claim  upon  the  disputed  salary. 

However,  other  cares  and  apprehensions  w^ere  not 
wanting:  the  Bavarian  Ministerial  Department  might  not 
approve  of  the  organization  of  a  new  teaching  Order.  >  She 
again  applied  to  Father  Job  who  answered  her  by  letter: 
''Be  at  ease.  I  can  influence  Prince  Wallenstein,  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  through  his  brother  Prince  Charles, 
who  was  my  dearest  son  in  Christ ;  his  wife,  too,  has  been 
my  spiritual  daughter  since  the  days  of  my  youth.    I  shall 
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write  to  Prince  Charles  sometime  next  Aveek.  His  interces- 
sion will  be  effective  with  the  Minister,"  Father  Job  found 
it  expedient  to  intercede  personally  with  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authorities  of  Ratisbon  in  behalf  of  the  founda- 
tion at  Neunburg.  He  therefore  resolved  on  a  trip  to 
Bavaria.  He  took  this  opportunity  to  pray  at  the  grave 
of  his  paternal  friend,  Bishop  Wittmann,  and  also  to  carry 
out  the  bequest  of  his  brother  Martin,  who  had  appointed 
him  executor  of  his  last  will.  Before  setting  out  on  his 
journey,  he  wrote  to  Miss  Caroline:  'Trovide  a  lodging 
for  me  in  Ratisbon.  I  could  obtain  one  with  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  but  he  lives  in  the  suburbs ;  and  since  my  business 
affairs  call  me  to  the  city,  my  old  limbs  are  even  now- 
protesting  against  the  great  distance.  I  shall  reach  the 
city  on  the  10th  of  June.  See  to  it  that  on  the  arrival  of 
the  stage  coach,  some  one  be  on  hand  to  show  me  to  my 
room.  Have  ready  the  outlines  of  the  constitutions  which 
we  intend  to  annex  to  the  rules  of  St.  Peter  Fourier.  We 
shall  devote  a  full  day  at  least  to  this  important  matter, 
consulting  about  it  in  the  presence  of  God."  Miss  Caro- 
line informed  him  that  Father  Siegert  would  extend  him 
a  cordial  welcome.  At  the  episcopal  residence  in  Passau, 
Father  Job  learned  that  Father  Siegert  was  a  strictly 
ascetic  man,  therefore  he  requested  Miss  Caroline  to  pro- 
cure lodgings  for  him  elsewhere,  but  the  servant  neglected 
to  deliver  this  letter,  and  so  it  was  received  only  on  the  day 
after  Father  Job's  arrival  in  Ratisbon.  When,  therefore, 
Miss  Caroline  conducted  Father  Job  to  Father  Siegert's 
room,  the  former  was  much  surprised.  God  had  so  dis- 
posed it,  for  in  this  way,  Father  Siegert,  the  spiritual 
Father  chosen  by  Bishop  Wittmann,  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  Father  Job,  to  their  mutual  joy  and  conso- 
lation. Father  Siegert  was  also  consulted  regarding  the 
constitutions,  and  Father  Job  conceived  such  love  and 
esteem  for  Father  Siegert,  that  in  future  he  spoke  of  him 
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and Miss  Caroline  always  as  his  dear  children.  He  found 
the  civil  authorities  well  disposed  when  he  negotiated  with 
them  in  behalf  of  the  convent  at  Neunburg.  The  new 
Diocesan  Bishop,  Francis  Xavier  Schwaebl,  rejoiced  ex- 
ceedingly over  Father  Job's  prospects,  and  promised  him 
every  assistance  possible. 

At  Neunburg  Father  Job  was  received  with  great 
honor.  The  citizens  showed  their  gratitude  to  their  vener- 
able townsman  for  the  establishment  of  the  school.  He 
related  to  a  friend:  ''Just  think!  The  people  of  Neun- 
burg came  to  meet  me  with  banners  and  cross.  Still 
wearing  my  dusty  traveling  suit,  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
do.  AVhen  the  first  greeting  was  over,  silence  fell.  What 
was  to  be  done  next?  Nothing  came  to  my  mind  except 
my  rosary,  which,  when  still  a  boy,  I  used  to  recite  during 
the  procession  on  Rogation  days.  I  drew  out  my  beads 
and  held  them  up,  thereby  indicating  to  the  assembly  that 
1  still  pray  for  them,  and  just  this  moved  all  present  to 
tears."  The  rebuilding  of  the  monastery  church  into  a 
convent  school  was  not  yet  begun ;  though  the  material 
had  been  procured  and  delivered  with  great  willingness 
and  promptitude.  Father  Job's  admonition  to  the  people 
to  persevere  to  a  happy  close  met  with  a  hearty  response. 
Kelieved  and  content,  he  returned  to  Vienna.  On  his 
homeward  way  he  passed  through  Salzburg,  where  he 
visited  his  intimate  friend.  Archbishop  Gruber,  a  prince 
01  the  Church,  who  labored  assiduously  to  promote  and 
foster  the  religious  education  of  the  people,  and  he  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  foundation  of  a  new  Religious  Order. 

To  prove  to  the  reader  how  cheerful  and  witty  the 
venerable  priest  could  be,  we  quote  a  few  lines  from  a 
letter  to  Father  Siegert,  thanking  him  for  his  hospitality : 
''My  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  kind  and  affectionate  re- 
ception given  me  at  your  place.  If  for  a  few  days  one  has 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  love,  his  return  to  everyday  life 
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ib  at  first  somewhat  uncomfortable  and  unsatisfactory. 
This  is  my  present  experience.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
everyday  menu  of  my  table.  It  takes  so  little  to  spoil  and 
pamper  a  man,  for  we  are  so  weak  that  we  can  not  bear  a 
superfluity  of  love."  Further  on  he  writes:  ^'Take  up  the 
work  wdth  courage  and  energy,  trusting  in  God.  Start  for 
Neunburg  when  the  next  scholastic  year  opens.  You,  my 
friend,  shall  be  the  leader,  confessor,  and  helper  of  the 
religious  teachers,  for  such  is  the  will  of  God.  The  Lord 
speaketh  now:  T.aunch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down 
your  net  for  a  draught.'  I  am  quite  well,  thank  God;  but 
still  there  is  always  something  wanting:  your  friendly 
countenance,  your  kitchen,  your  beer  cellar,  and  your 
pious  example."         -  ,  , 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Father  Job  sends  the  statutes  to  Miss  Caroline  for  correc- 
tion. Text  of  the  document.  Father  Job  presents  to  the  Bishop 
the  statutes  for  examination  and  approval;  and  commends  to  his 
Lordship  Father  Siegert  and  Miss  Caroline.  The  latter  is  ap- 
pointed teacher  at  Neunburg.  Her  journey  in  the  interests  of 
knowledge.     Removal  to  Neunburg  vorm  Wald'. 

Having  returned  to  his  home  in  Vienna,  Father  Job 
drafted  the  statutes  of  the  new  Order  and  the  deed  of 
foundation  of  the  girls'  school  to  be  taught  by  the  religious 
teachers.  He  then  sent  both  manuscripts  to  Miss  Caroline. 
How  humble  an  opinion  he  had  of  himself,  and  how  he 
wished  not  to  be  master  but  only  a  helper  to  those  virgins, 
is  evident  from  the  request  w^hich  he  adds:  ''Read  both 
manuscripts  carefully;  then  acquaint  me  with  the  addi- 
tions and  comments  which  you  wish  to  make."  As  to  the 
outlines  of  the  statute  he  remarked  in  particular:  "Dear 
Caroline,  though  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best  at  this;  yet. 
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should  yoii  find  that  it  falls  below  your  expectations,  ex- 
cuse the  shortcomings,  for,  as  you  can  not  fail  to  notice, 
the  compiling  and  the  writing  were  not  completed  at  one 
sitting,  but  jotted  down  at  different  times.  So  pray  for 
your  miserable  botcher.  When  I  read  oyer  the  scribbling, 
1  thought  to  myself:  ^'Too  much  and  too  little,  too  long 
and  too  short.'  Yet  it  is  ever  difficult  to  paint  an  object 
not  yet  in  existence.  Therefore,  I  beg  you  to  improve 
what  is  imperfect,  and  should  you  find  it  proper  or  ex- 
pedient, reconstruct  the  w^hole."  We  find  no  record  show- 
ing that  Miss  Caroline  proposed  any  correction  whatever. 
Father  Job's  statute  bore  the  title:  ^'Spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tions for  the  Religious  Congregation  of  the  Poor  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame".  Here  for  the  first  time  was  used 
the  name:  ^'Poor  School  Sisters".  Father  Job's  wisdom 
devised  it.  It  pleased  Miss  Caroline  exceedingly,  and  she 
at  once  adopted  it  for  herself  and  her  companions;  it 
became  the  official  name  of  the  new  Order. 

The  document  of  foundation  is  so  much  the  more 
revered  by  the  Poor  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  since  it 
is  for  them  also  the  document  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Keligious  Congregation.  ''It  is  all  the  Lord's!"  exclaimed 
leather  Job.  'Tt  is  all  the  Lord's !  Nothing  is  mine. 
Should  this  seed  with  God's  blessing  and  protection  pro- 
duce good  fruit  in  time, — honor  and  gratitude  belong  not 
to  me,  but  to  God  alone.  In  the  firm  belief  that  there 
is  no  salvation  without  Jesus;  and  deeply  convinced  that 
genuine  and  immutable  Christian  faith  is  found  only 
where  Peter  continues  to  live  in  his  successors,  that  is,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  I  will  call  myself  blessed, 
if  through  pious.  Christian  education  of  the  girls  in  this 
new  teaching  institution,  that  faith  should  increase  in 
strength  and  ardor  in  the  heart  of  even  one  single  human 
being.  I  am  devoting  eight  thousand  two  hundred  florins 
to  the  foundation  of  a  well-regulated  school  for  girls  of 
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my  native  town,  which  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  congre- 
(>ation  of  religious  women.  In  their  mode  of  living  the 
teachers,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  shall  keep  to 
the  spirit  and  instructions  of  my  friend  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, Bishop  Michael  Wittmann,  who  has  laid  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  Order. 

This  congregation  is  under  obligation : 

1.  To  assign  some  of  its  members  to  the  girls'  school 
at  Neunburg,  so  that  it  may  rank  as  a  w^ell-regulated 
school; 

2.  To  combine  with  the  ordinary  school,  a  kind  of 
industrial  school,  in  which  the  country  girls  are  taught 
useful  needlew^ork  until  they  have  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  proficiency ; 

8.  To  do  all  this  gratuitously,  not  asking  any  tuition 
from  the  parents  of  the  children,  being  content  with 
occasional  voluntary  donations ; 

4.  To  have  a  requiem  Mass  said  annually  in  their 
chapel  for  the  founder  and  his  relatives. 

With  acknowledgment  of  the  philanthropic  and 
Christian  purpose  of  the  founder  in  this  erection,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  school  was  approved  by  the  sovereign, 
July  31st,  1833.  Father  Job  had  completed  the  constitu- 
tions in  legal  form.  He  brought  the  manuscript  to  Bish- 
op Schwaebl  with  the  remark:  ''I  present  this  manuscript 
to  you  as  the  judge  appointed  by  God,  and  I  earnestly 
request  that  you  add,  take  away,  change  just  as  you  deem 
proper,  without  the  least  consideration  for  the  author.  Let 
it  be  returned  to  me  improved,  clarified,  and  sanctioned, 
that  I  may  attach  my  own  signature  to  it.  Besides  this 
there  are  two  other  points  which  I  judge  conducive  to 
the  happy  completion  of  the  undertaking.  Aware  of  your 
.special  benevolence  towards  me  and  the  foundation,  I  am 
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encouraged  to  hope  for  the  granting  of  my  requests:  the 
first  is  that  you  permit  the  Reverend  Matthias  Siegert  to 
go  to  Neunburg  to  direct  the  new  rehgious  institution 
so  that  nothing  be  wanting."  Father  Job  then  points  out 
that  Father  Siegert  is  a  master  and  an  expert  in  the  rehg- 
ious virtues  and  that  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  new 
community.  "My  second  request  is  that  you  permit  Miss 
CaroHne  to  take  her  perpetual  vows  as  soon  as  the  Congre- 
gation has  estabhshed  itself  at  Neunburg.  I  find  no 
objection  to  this,  and  there  are  many  reasons  in  its  favor. 
Miss  Caroline  ardently  desires  and  solicits  the  permission. 
She  is  now  forty  years  old.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
she  has  consecrated  herself  to  God  in  secret,  and  I  fail  to 
see  why  she  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  her  vows 
publicly.  Under  the  direction  of  the  late  Bishop  Michael 
Wittmann,  she  has  practised  the  duties  of  the  religious 
life,  and  thus  gone  through  a  long  novitiate.  By  appro- 
priate means  he  has  exercised  her  in  the  practice  of  the 
evangelical  counsels,  and  led  her  on  to  Christian  perfec- 
tion. Furthermore,  he  has  trained  her  to  guide  others 
and  she  has  proved  herself  proficient  in  this.  She  is  rec- 
ommendable,  and  she  appears  worthy  of  this  grace,  be- 
cause of  what  she  has  accomplished,  and  what  she  has 
suffered  in  the  organization  of  the  institution.  While 
I  submit  this  in  all  humility  and  reverence  to  your  epis- 
copal decision,  I  thank  God  that  it  has  pleased  Him  to 
dry  the  tears  of  the  bereaved  diocese  of  Ratisbon  by 
sending  to  it  a  bishop,  not  less  worthy  than  were  both 
his  predecessors,  and  who  is  not  less  favorably  disposed  to 
my  interests.  I  congratulate  myself,  and  also  the  new 
Religious  Society ;  with  confidence  and  joy  I  look  to  see 
it  flourish  long  and  happily  under  your  protection,  watch- 
fulness, and  pastoral  care.  In  love  and  gratitude,  I  am 
ever  yours."  The  most  Reverend  Bishop  Schwaebl  found 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  outlines  of  the  constitutions 
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presented  and  they  were  legally  affirmed,  and  signed  by 
Father  Job  at  Schoenbrunn,  August  14,  1833. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Caroline  applied  for  her  release  from 
the  school  at  Stadtamhof ,  for  God  called  her  to  Neunburg. 
The  school  committee  accepted  her  resignation,  regretting, 
however,  her  departure,  and  assuring  her  that  if  the  un- 
dertaking at  Neunburg  should  not  be  successful,  she  might 
return  at  once.  Soon  after  she  was  summoned  to  Neun- 
burg to  take  charge  of  the  girls'  school.  To  this  pious 
soul  the  religious  was  far  above  the  teacher ;  and  she  there- 
fore resolved  to  enter  her  new  field  of  labor  only  after 
she  had  the  guaranty  from  ecclesiastical  authority  that  she 
might  continue  to  lead  a  religious  life  in  Neunburg,  as 
she  had  done  at  Stadtamhof.  Consequently,  she  applied 
to  the  Bishop,  soliciting  from  him  the  promise  that  she 
and  her  companions  might  be  granted  this  assurance,  and 
Father  Siegert  be  appointed  their  spiritual  director.  Au- 
gust 28,  1833,  both  requests  were  granted  in  the  most 
favorable  and  respectful  terms.  Thus  everything  w^hich 
prudence  might  suggest  was  provided  for;  Miss  Caroline 
might  now  proceed  to  Neunburg  there  to  begin  cheerfully 
and  courageously  the  foundation  of  a  house  for  the  Order : 
but  another  care  shadowed  her.  She  was  to  undertake 
the  direction  of  a  religious  family,  and  hitherto  she  had 
not  even  seen  the  interior  of  a  convent.  Nor  was  she 
acquainted  with  exterior  conventual  life  in  any  of  its 
manifold  forms.  She  felt  urged  to  visit  some  convents 
and  there  study  closely  the  life  of  the  nuns.  The  schol- 
astic year  at  Stadtamhof  closed  at  the  end  of  August;  at 
Neunburg  it  opened  at  the  end  of  October;  the  interven- 
ing weeks  would  give  an  oportunity  for  her  contemplated 
tour  of  inspection. 

Father  Job  considered  her  plan  most  praiseworthy, 
and  he  willingly  assigned  her  two  hundred  florins  for 
this,  purpose,    expressing   the   wish    that   Father   Siegert 
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accompany  her.  He  recommended  her  to  investigate  in 
particular  the  principal  houses  of  the  Regular  Nuns 
at  Hallein  observing  carefully  the  regulations  for  the 
Sisters  for  the  smaller  houses  consisting  of  only  two 
or  three  members,  and  rendering  service  in  small 
villages  or  hamlets,  since  in  time  he  would  expect 
small  villages  or  hamlets,  since  in  time  he  would  expect 
the  School  Sisters  to  accept  similar  houses  or  missions.  He 
engaged  lodgings  for  her  for  five  weeks  at  the  principal 
convent  at  Hallein.  He  also  advised  a  visit  to  the  Car- 
melites at  Gmunden,  not  because  of  any  great  advantage 
to  be  derived  therefrom,  but  for  the  reason  that  sufficient 
observance  can  never  be  made  regarding  the  spiritual  life. 
Miss  Caroline  visited  six  convents  in  Austria  to  which  she 
had  access  through  the  influence  of  Father  Job.  Of  this 
journey  Father  Siegert  wrote:  '^At  Gmunden  the  ascetic 
spirit  of  Miss  Caroline  was  captivated.  In  these  quiet 
cloisters  she  felt  so  happy  and  contented  that  with  diffi- 
culty I  persuaded  her  to  return  with  me  to  Bavaria.  She 
wished  to  remain  at  Gmunden,  and  it  would  soften  a  heart 
of  stone  to  witness  her  grief  at  departing.  We  also  visited 
the  Notre  Dame  Convent  at  Pressburg,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  now^  secularized  convent  at  Stadtamhof."  The 
Superior  there  pitied  Miss  Caroline  on  account  of  her 
poor  and  insufficient  apparel,  and  with  loving  impetuosity 
persuaded  her  to  accept  a  heavy  flannel  skirt.  To  Miss 
Caroline  she  proposed  an  interchange  of  prayer  between 
her  own  convent  and  the  Congregation  being  established 
by  Miss  Caroline.  This  union  of  prayer  continues  even  to 
the  present  day. 

Miss  Caroline  commissioned  her  two  companions, 
Miss  Blass  and  Miss  Barbara  Weinzierl,  to  move  to  Neun- 
burg  about  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  to  take  with  them 
the  little  furniture  they  had.  Burgomaster  Wifling  sent 
a  conveyance  to  Stadtamhof  to  convey  them  to  Neunburg. 
They  brought  with  them  a  poor,  deaf-mute  girl.     Miss 
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Caroline  liad  accepted  her  as  a  boarder  for  she  wished  to 
begin  her  duties  at  Neiinburg  with  an  act  of  charity 
towards  one  of  the  poorest  of  poor  children,  believing  that 
such  a  charitable  deed  would  be  the  surest  warrant  of 
divine  blessing.  Having  completed  her  journey  she,  Avith 
Father  Siegert,  arrived  at  their  new  home,  October  24^ 
1833. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Father  Job's  expressions  of  joy  and  congratulations  for 
the  newly  arrived.  The  life  in  school  and  at  home.  Death  of 
Father  Job.  The  religious  teachers  are  in  great  destitution.  The 
entire  foundation  becomes  questionable  and  doubtful.  Miss 
Caroline's  journey  to  Vienna.  Validity  of  her  religious,  institute. 
She  addresses  a  petition  to  King  Louis.  Empress  Caroline  in- 
tercedes for  her.  She  goes  to  Munich.  The  King  approves  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters.  Bishop  Schwaebl  grants 
the  ecclesiastical  approbation,  and  confirms  the  statutes  of  Father 
Job.    Miss  Caroline  is  appointed  Superior.    Peace  at  Neunburg. 

Scarcely  had  Miss  Caroline  reached  Neunburg,  when 
a  letter  was  received  from  Father  Job.  This  epistle,  an 
effusion  of  his  ardent,  devout  and  paternal  heart,  should 
have  place  here.  ^^Dear  Sisters  and  Co-laborers  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord : — Had  I  the  spirit  of  the  disciple 
of  love,  I  should  write  to  you:  Grace,  benediction,  and 
peace  be  with  you  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Son  of 
the  Father!  I  am  highly  delighted,  my  dear  Children,  to 
know  that  you  are  walking  in  the  way  of  truth  and  charity 
as  it  is  commanded  by  the  Father ;  and  now  I  beg  of  you, 
Reverend  Mother,  but  not  as  if  I  were  writing  a  new  law  to 
you,  preserve  the  love  which  you  bear  in  your  heart.  Love 
consists  in  sacrificing  ourselves  for  our  brethren.  You 
have  begun  to  practise  this  love.  Beware  of  leaving  this 
path  lest  you  should  lose  what  you  have  acquired  with  so 
much  effort ;  secure  for  yourself  your  full  reward.     He 
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who  does  not  persevere  in  love,  but  turns  back,  does  not 
remain  in  God.  If  any  one  perseveres  in  love,  he  re- 
mains in  God,  and  God  in  him.  Should  any  one  ap- 
proach you  in  order  to  divert  you  from  your  mission  of 
love,  turn  away  from  him,  for  if  you  listen  to  such  a  tempt- 
er, you  become  guilty  and  share  in  his  evil  doing. 

^^Dearest  Caroline,  1  beg  God  that  you  may  fare  as 
well  in  other  respects  as  you  do  in  regard  to  your  soul. 
I  know  no  greater  happiness  than  when  I  hear  that  my 
children  are  walking  in  the  way  of  truth.  My  dearest! 
you  have  walked  in  truth  when,  roaming  on  the  shores  of 
the  Danube,  you  guided  the  little  ones  Avho  knew  not  yet 
the  way,  leading  to  the  Promised  Land.  You  will  do 
well,  if  from  the  shores  of  the  quiet  Schwarza,  you  also 
conduct  the  little  ones  on  the  path  of  virtue,  and  bring 
them  to  Him  for  whom  they  were  created.  The  heathens 
of  our  time  certainly  lend  them  no  helping  hand.  We 
are  bound  to  interest  ourselves  for  them,  since  we  too  labor 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  would  I  write  were  I  the 
disciple  of  love,  but  I  am  only  the  indolent  servant  of 
the  Gospel;  or  the  unjust  steward  whose  fate  is  already 
determined,  unless  the  poor  have  mercy  on  me  and  take 
me  into  their  abode :  as  such  ever  regard  the  writer.  This 
will  be  beneficial  to  you  and  to  me,  for  if  you  adhere  to 
this  view^,  your  charity  will  be  impelled  so  much  the  more 
to  pray  for  me  to  the  Father  of  Mercy,  through  Christ 
our  Lord. 

''Dear  Sisters  in  Christ!  As  often  as  I  think  of  you, 
my  heart  is  filled  with  consolation ;  I  wish  that  I  could 
summon  all  creatures  to  praise  and  magnify  the  won- 
ders of  the  Lord.  Since  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  your  trials, 
and  I  see  clearly  all  the  exterior  and  interior  struggles 
incident  to  your  new  vocation,  I  know  how  to  appreciate 
your  decision,  your  sacrifices,  and  your  secret  victories. 
With  such  apparitions  the  spirit  of  God  renews  the  face 
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of  the  earth  and  of  His  Church.  Moreover,  special  cares 
dve  connected  with  every  beginning,  but  I  live  in  the 
sweet  confidence  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  for  Himself  the 
proper  instruments.  The  love  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
diffused  into  your  hearts  makes  everything  sweet  and 
easy,  and  overcomes  all.  Put  your  hand  to  the  plough 
with  courage,  and  never  look  back.  Daily  will  I  recom- 
mend you  to  God  and  to  all  His  saints.  Pray  for  me! 
Have  mercy  on  me,  have  mercy  on  me,  at  least  you  my 
friends!     Francis  Sebastian  Job." 

In  this  letter  he  addressed  Miss  Caroline  as  ^'Rever- 
end  Mother"  for  the  first  time;  henceforth,  Father  Siegert 
and  her  household  companions  called  her  by  this  name. 
Since  then  no  one  in  the  Order  but  the  Superior  General 
bears  this  significant  title. 

Until  the  completion  of  their  convent-home  at  Neun- 
burg,  the  Sisters  had  no  dwelling  of  their  own.  Burgo- 
master Willing,  a  Catholic  of  the  old  regime,  offered  them 
gratuitously  his  adjoining,  newly  built  house  for  a  tem- 
porary residence,  while  his  sister,  just  as  generous,  pro- 
vided lodgings  for  Father  Siegert  in  her  own  home.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year,  November  5,  1838, 
Reverend  Mother  took  charge  of  the  girls'  school  at  Neun- 
burg.  She  herself  taught  the  upper  grades,  and  Barbara 
Weinzierl  the  lower.  The  school  was  situated  outside  the 
city,  so  the  teachers  had  to  walk  to  school.  Their  hearts 
were  filled  with  joy  every  time  they  passed  the  new  school 
building,  and  observed  how  zealously  the  reconstruction 
was  carried  on.  In  the  dwelling  they  occupied,  they  had 
arranged  a  room  as  a  chapel,  and  to  their  great  happiness 
obtained  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
therein.  A  room  in  the  lower  story  was  utilized  for 
needlework  which  was  taught  by  Miss  Barbara  Blass. 
Father  Siegert  said  Mass  daily  in  the  chapel,  heard  the 
confessions  of  the  Sisters,  gave  them  spiritual  conferences 
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weekly,  and  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  the  breviary. 
Every  night  they  kept  an  hour  of  adoration.  Good  people 
occasionally  supplied  them  with  provisions.  They  did 
not  long  lead  a  lonely  life ;  soon  girls  of  families  in  better 
circumstances  applied  for  admission  as  boarders ;  and  in  a 
few  months  the  comparatively  roomy  house  Avas  crowded 
to  overflowing. 

The  Reverend  Mother,  as  we  shall  henceforth  call 
Miss  Caroline,  reported  promptly  to  Father  Job  how  his 
children  at  Neunburg  were  faring.  Knowing  how  limited 
were  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  teachers.  Father  Job 
provided  the  furnishings  of  the  new  chapel.  He  donated 
all  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  friends.  He  solicited  linens  and  silks 
for  the  use  of  the  altar  from  convents  and  from  ladies  of 
rank  in  Vienna.  Through  his  intercession  Empress  Caro- 
line gave  a  vestment  which  she  herself  had  stitched.  All 
was  going  on  well,  when  like  a  thunderbolt,  came  the  news 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Father  Job  at  A'ienna,  February 
13,  1834.  The  announcement  was  all  the  more  crushing 
to  the  little  family  at  Neunburg  since  it  was  so  unexpected. 
For  a  long  time  Father  Job  had  been  their  faithful,  pru- 
dent, and  resourceful  aid,  since  their  coming  to  Neunburg 
he  had  made  over  to  them  his  pension  of  two  hundred 
florins  quart-erly  which  he  drew  from  Bavaria,  and  this 
was  almost  their  only  means  of  subsistence.  AVith  his 
death  this  ceased,  and  Reverend  Mother  found  herself  in 
great  distress  and  complete  indigence. 

The  news  of  Father  Job's  death  caused  great  excite- 
ment in  the  entire  parish.  It  seemed  as  if  God  permitted 
all  the  evil  spirits  to  exert  their  strength  against  the  con- 
vent. There  was  one  most  critical  circumstance:  Father 
Job  had  paid  only  one-half  the  amount  promised,  and  so 
four  thousand  florins  were  in  arrears.  Scoffers  now  re- 
marked; /The  nun  and  a  half  may  go  w^hence  they  came." 
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Each  of  these  three  nuns  were  counted  by  them  as  only  a 
half  nun,  for  as  yet  they  wore  no  religious  habit.  Yes, 
even  more  contemptible  utterances  were  heard :  '^Why 
did  not  Father  Job  pay  the  whole  amount  for  the  founda- 
tion fund?  Shall  we  receive  the  four  thousand  florins  yet 
due  from  Vienna?"  Others  poured  oil  into  the  fire  by 
saying:  ''We  will  not  continue  building  until  all  the 
money  is  on  hand."  In  this  state  of  confusion  the  failure 
of  the  entire  plan  for  the  foundation  was  feared.  Rever- 
end Mother,  plunged  in  intense  embarrassment,  tried  to 
find  some  one  who  could  aid  her,  but  there  was.  no  one 
to  do  anything.  Discreet  and  determined  as  ever,  she 
endeavored  to  help  herself,  and  therefore  God  helped  her. 
With  the  little  money  still  left  from  savings  at  St-adt- 
amhof,  scarcely  enough  for  traveling  expenses,  she  set  out 
for  Vienna.  The  trip  down  the  Danube  on  a  raft  was 
very  uncomfortable  on  account  of  the  cold  weather,  and 
not  without  danger,  owing  to  the  floating  ice.  In  Vienna, 
Father  Job's  housekeeper  received  her  with  these  stinging 
words:  ''Are  you  here  already  to  inherit?"  Calmly  she 
replied:  "I  have  come  to  learn  whether  the  deceased  left 
any  word  or  order  for  me,  and  in  what  way  the  money,  des- 
tined for  the  foundation  of  the  convent  is  to  be  raised."  At 
court  she  was  given  information  regarding  the  latter  point. 
The  amount  was  to  be  paid  in  cash,  upon  official  declara- 
tion from  Bavaria  that  the  religious  institute  existed 
legally,  and  the  naming  of  the  legatee  who  was  entitled 
to  collect  the  money.  Reverend  Mother  knew  full  weH 
that  the  girls'  school  at  Neunburg  had  the  approbation  of 
the  sovereign,  but  the  Religious  Society  in  charge  of  the 
school  was  not  yet  approved.  Who  should  now  secure  this 
approbation?  Reverend  Mother  felt  herself  obliged  to 
do  it.  From  Vienna,  therefore,  she  immediately  peti- 
tioned King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  March  10,  1834:  "The  late 
Bisho])   Michael   Wittmann   laid   the   foundation   of   the 
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religious  life  for  me  and  for  my  companions.  Father 
Job  established  a  fund  for  the  building  of  the  convent. 
Both  the  deceased  founders  charged  me  with  the  direction 
of  the  institute  and  left  its  care  in  my  hands.  We  are 
already  conducting  the  girls'  school  at  Neunburg  and  the 
building  of  the  convent  is  about  half  finished.  I  now 
beg  of  Your  Royal  Majesty  the  approbation  of  our  re- 
ligious life,  because  only  by  this  ratification  will  the  in- 
tention and  the  purpose  of  our  founders  be  fully  attained. 
I  solicit  this  confirmation  all  the  more  urgently  since  with- 
out it  Father  Job's  foundation  fund  will  not  be  conceded 
in  Austria.  Should  Your  Royal  Highness  bestow  this 
favor  upon  us  poor  Sisters,  we  willingly  will  spend  all 
the  days  of  our  life  in  prayer,  secluded  from  the  world, 
and  laboring  for  the  youth  of  our  native  country." 

It  was  clear  to  Reverend  Mother  that  the  King  would 
not  decide  on  the  petition  without  consulting  the  diocesan 
bishop ;  therefore,  she  informed  the  latter  of  the  appeal 
which  she  had  made,  and  besought  him^  at  the  same  time 
to  further  her  request  by  direct  mediation  with  his  Majes- 
ty. To  do  her  last  and  best,  she  confidently  applied  to 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  that  by  intercession  with  her 
brother,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the  Empress  might  bring 
to  a  happy  issue  the  undertaking  which  her  spiritual 
Father  in  Christ  did  not  accomplish,  owing  to  his  untime- 
ly death.  Reverend  Mother  was  well  known  to  the  Em- 
press through  former  communications  of  Father  Job. 
She  received  the  suppliant  kindly,  inquired  about  the 
circumstances  at  Neunburg,  and  promised  that  with  all 
the  means  at  her  disposal  she  would  facilitate  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Society  by  her  brother,  the  King.  To  this 
end,  she  wrote  a  letter  for  Reverend  Mother  to  hand  the 
King,  personally.  Of  her  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome,  Moth- 
er Teresa  testified:  ''This  audience  did  much  to  relieve  my 
depression,  for  I  was  submerged  in  a  sea  of  suffering  by 
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the  death  of  our  sainted  founder.  With  truly  maternal 
love  and  solicitude  the  noble  lady  received  me  and  be- 
stowed her  help  in  a  decisive  hour." 

The  following  day  a  courier  of  the  Empress  brought 
Reverend  Mother  the  promised  letter  and  a  donation  of 
one  thousand  florins.  Thus  equipped,  she  journeyed  to 
meet  the  King  in  Munich.  Passing  through  Ratisbon,  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  from  the  Bishop  that  his 
letter  of  recommendation  must,  by  that  time,  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  King.  The  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  Melchior 
Diepenbrock,  gave  her  an  open  letter  to  his  personal 
friend,  the  royal  cabinet  secretary,  Ritter  von  Kreuzer.  In 
this  he  recommended  the  bearer,  the  Superior  of  the  re- 
ligious institute  established  by  Father  Sebastian  Job,  who 
requested  an  audience  with  the  King  in  order  to  bring 
to  his  Majesty  a  communication  concerning  the  institute 
from  his  sister,  the  Empress  Caroline.  Having  arrived 
at  Munich,  Mother  Teresa  was  directed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  royal  cabinet  to  deliver  the  letter  of  the  Empress  so 
that  it  might  be  placed  before  his  Majesty,  and  then  to 
await  further  orders  from  the  King.  On  March  22nd,  a 
note  was  brought  her  by  the  royal  aid-de-camp  which 
granted  her  an  audience,  in  the  forenoon  of  March  23rd. 

The  King  received  her  kindly,  expressing  his  heart- 
felt interest  in  the  institute  established  by  Father  Sebas- 
tian Job  at  Neunburg,  and  handed  her  the  papers.  Rev- 
erend Mother,  not  knowing  the  contents,  expressed  her 
petition  orally  for  the  sovereign  approbation  of  the  relig- 
ious institute.  The  King  replied :  "It  is  approved !  All  is 
approved !  It  is  signed,  Louis.  Take  it  to  the  government 
of  Ratisbon.  It  is  my  Avish  and  will  that  the  entire  under- 
taking be  regulated  and  conducted  precisely  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  founder,  the  Court  Chaplain,  Father 
Sebastian  Job."  From  his  own  private  purse  the  King- 
then  gave  her  one  thousand  florins  as  a  contribution  to 
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Father  Job's  foundation.  The  gentlemen  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ratisbon  were  somewhat  vexed  that  the  whole 
arrangement  had  been  settled  merely  by  a  decision  of 
the  cabinet,  without  any  knowledge  or  participation  of 
theirs.  According  to  the  customary  business  procedure, 
the  rule  of  the  Order  should  have  been  presented  with 
evidence  that  the  members  of  the  community  had  the 
necessary  means  of  subsistence ;  but  the  rule  was  not 
completed,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  were  not  at  hand. 
The  regular  steps  in  the  procedure  would  have  taken 
much  time  and  might  possibly  have  ended  in  total  failure. 
Through  the  gracious  intercession  of  the  Empress,  the 
pious  spiritual  daughter  of  Father  Job,  the  King  had 
prevented  all  this  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen.  Essen- 
tially the  document  of  royal  approbation  reads  as  follows : 
''We  approve  of  the  religious  institute  of  the  Poor  School 
Sisters,  founded  by  the  priest  Father  Sebastian  Job,  to 
conduct  the  girls'  school  at  Neunburg." 

March  26,  1834,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  meinorable 
days  in  the  history  of  the  Order,  for  on  that  date  Bishop 
Schwaebl  granted  the  congregation  of  the  Poor  School 
Sisters,  in  charge  of  the  girls'  school  at  Neunburg,  his 
3piscopal  recognition  as  a  religious  institute.  He  also 
approved  the  Constitutions  of  Father  Job  and  prescribed 
them  with  the  rules  of  Notre  Dame  as  the  statutes  of  this 
Congregation.  He  likewise  appointed  Miss  Gerhardinger 
as  Superior  of  the  religious  institute. 

Having  returned  to  Neunburg,  Reverend  Mother 
could  submit  the  resources  by  virtue  of  which  the  capital 
deposited  in  Vienna  might  be  obtained.  She  also  handed 
in  the  one  thousand  florins  which  the  King  of  Bavaria 
had  generously  contributed  to  Father  Job's  foundation. 
This  was  the  oil  which  she  poured  upon  the  waters  dash- 
ing against  the  convent ;  under  its  influence  the  waves 
subsided  and  again  perfect  peace  reigned.  ^  ■■■^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  religious  teachers  move  into  the  new  convent.  Vows 
of  Miss  Caroline.  Formula  of  the  vows.  Dedication  of  the 
convent. 

With  the  coming  of  the  milder  season  work  on  the 
building  was  resumed  and  carried  on  energetically.  An 
eye  witness  records:  ''Well  might  one  compare  this  struc- 
ture to  a  destroyed  ant  hill  which  the  ants  were  rapidly 
restoring  to  order;  young  and  old  were  astir,  arranging 
and  toiling  from  morning  to  night  so  that  the  convent 
was  completed  before  the  summer  had  passed."  In  the 
vacation  Reverend  Mother  and  her  companions  moved 
into  the  new  abode  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  scholas- 
tic year  the  school  was  transferred  thither.  How  happy 
was  Reverend  Mother!  She  was  now  in  secure  possession 
of  a  home  for  herself  and  her  associates.  To  cite  from 
the  Psalmist:  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  4.)  ''The  sparrow  hath  found 
herself  a  house  and  the  turtle  a  nest  where  she  may  lay 
her  young." 

There  was  still  something  wanting  to  her  com- 
plete happiness.  It  was  the  entire  immolation  of  herself 
in  a  life  of  charity  in  God,  a  perfect  conformity  to  the 
Crucified  Savior,  such  as  can  be  effected  only  by  the  vows 
of  religion,  and  this  grace  w^as  soon  to  be  hers.  Through 
the  forceful  intercession  of  Father  Job  with  the  religious 
authorities,  she  was  permitted  to  take  her  perpetual  vows. 
This  holy  act  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Boniface  von 
Urban,  provost  of  the  cathedral,  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Ratis- 
bon,  November  16,  1834.  Father  Siegert  who  assisted  at 
the  ceremony  related:  "Reverend  Mother  was  visibly  af- 
fected. Tears  choked  her  voice,  and  with  difficulty  she 
pronounced  the  formula  of  the  vows."  In  accordance 
with  an  agreement  made  with  the  diocesan  Bishop,  and 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  slie 
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bound  herself  to  the  observance  of  Father  Job's  Consti- 
tutions, though  without  making  particular  mention  of 
them.  On  this  occasion  she  took  the  name,  "Mother 
Teresa  of  Jesus",  thus  fulfilling  the  wish  of  Father  Job 
w^ho  often  addressed  her  in  his  letters  as  "Teresian  Caro- 
line". Now  at  last  Mother  Teresa  was  supremely  happy 
in  God  and  could  say  with  St.  Agnes:  "See,  I  have  ob- 
tained that  for  which  I  have  sighed  since  the  days  of  my 
childhood;  and  that  for  which  I  strove,  I  possess.  I  am 
espoused  forever  to  Him  whom  I  have  sought  during  my 
life  time".  Reverend  Mother  wore  the  religious  habit  on 
the  day  of  her  profession  and  then  no  more  until  her  first 
children  of  the  Order  were  clothed  in  their  religious  dress. 
The  dedication  of  the  convent  and  chapel  at  Neun- 
burg  took  place  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  December 
4,  1834.  High  Mass  was  celebrated,  and  a  sermon 
preached  by  Reverend  George  Mauerer,  pastor  of  the 
neighboring  parish  of  Walderbach,  w^ho  had  been  the 
catechist  in  Mother  Teresa's  class,  and  who  had  prepared 
her  for  her  profession  as  teacher.     His  text  was:   "All 

things  have  their  season a  time  to  destroy  and  a 

time  to  build."  (Eccles.  III.  1,  3.)  He  referred  to  the  sad 
time  of  secularization  through  w^hich  most  of  his  audi- 
tors had  passed,  the  remembrance  of  which  caused  their 
hearts  to  bleed  on  acount  of  the  destruction  of  so  many 
houses  of  prayer  and  charity.  He  spoke  of  the  consola- 
tion with  which  God  was  again  visiting  His  people  by 
the  restoration  of  convents;  and,  animated  with  the  pre- 
sentiment of  Bishop  Wittmann,.  he  recognized  in  the 
small  family  at  Neunburg,  a  tiny  seedling  planted  by 
God,  and  destined  to  grow  into  a  tree,  w^hose  branches 
would  overshadow^  their  own  dear  native  land.  A  delicate 
young,  priest  w^ho  attended  this  celebration  related: 
"When,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  preacher  requested 
all  present  to  remain  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  to  pray 
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for  the  prosperity  of  the  new  community,  I  gave  up  my 
intention  of  withdrawing,  which  because  of  my  indispo- 
sition I  could  easily  have  done  unnoticed,  and  I  also  re- 
mained to  pray."  In  the  afternoon  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment was  carried  in  solemn  procession  from  the  parish 
church  to  the  convent  chapel  and  placed  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, there  to  remain  forever.  Almost  the  entire  parish 
was  present ;  during  the  solemn  entrance  of  the  Eucharis- 
tic  Lord,  the  school  children  in  holiday  apparel  sang : 

■    ''Oh,  children  hasten  hither, 

To  join  our  festal  lay; 
. ,     All  praise  to  Christ,  our  Savior, 

Who  Cometh  here  today! 
'.       He  brings  to  us  salvation 

With  peace  and  joy  for  aye; 
,     All  praise  to  Christ,  our  Savior, 

He  dwelleth  here  today." 


CHAPTER  VII.  , 

Extreme  poverty  of  the  convent.  Building  of  the  school. 
First  Reception  and  Profession.  Increase  of  members.  Bene- 
factors. Life  of  poverty.  Mother  Teresa's  policy  in  financial 
affairs.     Little  Mother  Frances. 

.  . '  i 

The  Congregation  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  had  found  home  and  shelter.  It  had  a  rule  of  life 
approved  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Mother  Teresa  had 
made  her  vows.  Thus  the  first  house  of  the  Order  was 
established.  Its  existence  began  in  extreme  poverty. 
There  was  even  greater  want  than  the  Fathers  Wittmann 
and  Job,  friends  and  preachers  of  holy  poverty,  .would 
have  desired.  Mother  Teresa  had  withdrawn  all  claim 
to  salary  for  teaching,  and  according  to  the  document  of 
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foundation,  tuition  was  not  to  be  collected.  Father  Job's 
life-pension  of  eight  hundred  florins  had  ceased  with  his 
death ;  only  tliree  hundred  florins  had  been  received  from 
it.  The  little  money  brought  to  Neunburg  by  Father 
Siegert  and  Mother  Teresa,  had  been  well  nigh  expended 
in  Reverend  Mother's  journeys  to  Vienna  and  Munich. 
The  expenditures  for  building  had  reduced  Father  Job's 
foundation  capital  of  eight  thousand  t)wo  hundred  florins, 
increased  by  one  thousand  florins  donated  by  King  Louis, 
to  two  thousand  florins.  The  annual  interest  on  this  prin- 
cipal, eighty  florins,  was  the  only  fixed  revenue  at  Mother 
Teresa's  disposal.  AVith  this,  all  the  outlay  for  the  relig- 
ious family  and  their  Father  Confessor  must  be  defrayed, 
year  in  and  year  out.  If  the  dictates  of  human  prudence 
were  heeded,  it  w^ould  have  seemed  best  to  dissolve  the 
community.  Reverend  Mother,  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  heart,  adhered  to  the  words  of  our  Lord:  ''For  vour 
Father  knoweth  that  you  have  need  of  all  these  things". 
(Matt.  VT,  32.)  That  this  confidence  was  pleasing  to 
God,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  He  never  let  it  be  con- 
founded. Despite  her  great  poverty.  Mother  Teresa  did 
not  hesitate  to  receive  applicants,  thus  increasing  the 
number  of  the  family.  She  admitted  all  whom  she  had 
reason  to  believe  were  sent  to  her  by  God.  The  first  year 
brought  aspirants  for  the  Order,  and  these  were  joined 
by  seven  boarders.  The  newcomers  took  possession  of  the 
small  apartments  destined  for  the  community,  and  the 
teachers  occupied  part  of  the  garret,  fitted  up  for  their 
use.  Mother  Teresa  had  an  additional  building  erected; 
its  cost  was  paid  with  the  money  given  her  when  in  Vien- 
na by  the  Empress  Caroline.  The  classes  were  removed 
to  this  house,  and  the  disencumbered  convent  afforded 
ample  room  for  the  increase  of  inmates  confidently  ex- 
pected by  Reverend  Mother.  When  several  of  the  aspir- 
ants were  sufficiently  prepared  Mother  Teresa  opened  the 
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novitiate  with  them  and  her  two  faithful  co-laborers.  The 
first  reception  w^as  held,  Low  Sunday,  April  10,  1836. 
Without  any  exterior  solemnity,  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
Convent,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seven  postulants 
received  the  habit  from  Mother  Teresa,  and  she  herself 
resumed  the  religious  garb.  It  had  been  Father  Job's 
desire  that  the  members  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth 
be  honored  by  giving  their  names  to  the  first  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Order.  Since  Reverend  Mother  had  herself 
taken  the  name  of  '^Teresa  of  Jesus"  the  faithful  Barbara 
Weinzierl,  the  first  of  the  novices,  received  the  name  of 
Mary;  and  the  next,  that  of  Josepha.  Soeur  Walburga, 
a  former  lay  Sister  of  the  Notre  Dame  Convent  at  Stadt- 
amhof,  was  among  those  received  on  this  occasion.  By 
the  secularization  she  had  been  cast  into  the  world  to  earn 
her  livelihood  by  hard  labor.  She  maintained  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  Miss  Caroline,  and  when  the  con- 
vent opened  at  Neunburg,  her  entreaty  for  admission  was 
granted  by  Mother  Teresa  with  great  pleasure.  Because 
of  her  exalted  virtues,  Sister  Walburga  was  highly  es- 
teemed, and  regarded  by  Mother  Teresa  as  her  mother 
and  mistress  in  the  spiritual  life.  Reverend  Mother  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  her  prayers,  and  w^as  wont  to 
call  her  ''my  helping  angel". 

Two  years  later,  April  17,  1838,  the  first  seven  nov- 
ices pronounced  their  vows,  and  ten  postulants  received 
the  habit.  From  that  time  on,  receptions  and  professions 
follow^ed  each  year,  and  each  year  the  number  of  the  new 
spouses  of  Christ  exceeded  that  of  the  foregoing.  After 
the  profession  1836,  Mother  Teresa  said:  ''How  well  God 
disposes  all  things!  No  guaranty  was  asked  that  we  had 
sufficient  means  for  our  subsistence!"  It  is  a  surprising 
fact  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  required 
none,  for,  according  to  the  generally  accepted  canon  law, 
no  new  female  Order  could  be  erected,  and  no  postulant 
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admitted  to  take  her  vows  unless  the  Order  and  the  in- 
dividual making  the  vows  could  submit  references  that 
there  were  sufficient  means  available  for  their  temporal 
support.  Heaven  permitted  that  poverty  should  be  at- 
tributed as  fortune  to  the  Poor  School  Sisters.  Like  the 
poor,  they  were  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  hard  labor; 
like  the  poor,  they  were  to  lead  a  plain,  simple  and  eco- 
nomical life;  and  like  the  poor,  they  were  to  call  upon 
God  in  every  want.    Poverty  was  to  be  their  dowry. 

During  the  six  years  in  which  the  convent  at  Neun- 
burg  was  the  main  house  of  the  Order,  sixty  postulants 
received  the  veil,  and  the  Congregation  won  its  way  into 
a  wide  field  of  labor.  It  counted  eight  branch  houses, 
each  of  which  will  be  mentioned  later.  Who  sup- 
ported the  poor  religious  family  wdiich  steadily  increased 
by  admitting  such  as  were,  for  the  majority,  likewise 
poor?  The  bountiful  Father  in  Heaven  touched  and 
opened  the  hearts  and  the  hands  of  good  people  to  feed 
the  poor.  In  these  acts  of  charity  Madame  Frederica 
von  Ringseis  played  a  prominent  part.  Her  husband, 
John  Nepomuk  von  Ringseis,  privy  councilor  and  physi- 
cian to  the  King,  had  the  merit  of  inducing  his  royal  lord 
to  introduce  the  Sisters  of  Charity  into  his  native  country. 
His  wife  well  deserves  the  honor  of  having  been  a  mother 
of  mercy  to  the  young  Order  of  the  School  Sisters  when 
still  in  its  cradle  at  Neunburg.  When  Mother  Teresa  be- 
gan her  foundation,  Madame  Frederica  came  often  to 
visit  the  parents  of  her  brother-in-law  at  Schwarzhofen, 
a  market  town  near  Neunburg.  Becoming  acquainted 
with  Miss  Caroline,  she  learned  to  esteem  her;  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  undertaking,  and  compassion  for  the 
wants  of  the  new  community,  she  awakened  a  lively  in- 
terest among  the  aristocracy  of  Munich  where  she  was  not 
without  influence.  In  the  ''Sion",  a  widely  circulated 
ecclesiastical  paper,  she  |)ublished  information  regarding 
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the  new  Congregation  at  Neunburg,  dwelling  on  its  spirit 
and  purpose,  and  also  on  the  poverty  of  the  community. 
This  publication  aroused  much  attention  and  sympathy. 
Madame  Ringseis  organized  a  sort  of  auxiliary  committee 
in  Munich ;  the  same  was  done  at  Stadtamhof  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Straub,  of  whose  friendly  and  neighborly  relations 
with  Mother  Teresa  w^e  have  already  heard.  These  move- 
ments brought  to  Mother  Teresa  many  charitable  gifts, 
sometimes  small,  at  other  times  amounting  to  large  sums. 
The  amount  of  one  thousand  florins,  the  net  proceeds  of 
a  musical  entertainment  which  had  been  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new  convent  by  a  similar  society  among  the 
nobility,  was  once  sent  to  Reverend  Mother.  Not  seldom 
did  the  expressman  deliver  one  or  more  cases  filled  with 
household  goods  of  various  kinds  at  the  convent  door. 
With  what  anticipations  were  those  boxes  opened!  With 
what  emotion  was  each  gift  accepted !  How  fervently  did 
the  recipients  thank  God  and  benefactors  for  their  charity 
and  compassion.  In  July,  1836,  Mother  Teresa  wrote  to 
Madame  Ringseis:  ''God  sees  our  tears  of  joy;  He  is  aware 
of  our  prayers  and  gratitude.  Oh,  may  He  bestow  upon 
each  arid  everyone  of  our  benefactors  the  fruit  of  our  sup- 
plications!" With  a  mother's  attention  and  solicitude  for 
the  endowment  of  a  beloved  daughter,  Madame  A'on  Ring- 
seis concerned  herself  about  even  the  least  of  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  house  and  chapel  so  that  nothing  of  impor- 
tance w^as  missing.  She  thought  of  flat  irons  and  table 
covers  as  well  as  of  the  altar  bell,  sanctuary  lamp,  and 
cope.  She  remembered  even  the  veil  to  cover  the  mon- 
strance on  Good  Friday,  and,  while  looking  for  ascetical 
and  pedagogical  books,  she  did  not  forget  silver  spoons  for 
the  use  of  the  sick.  In  a  few  years  the  house  and  chapel 
were  well  furnished. 

The  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Ratisbon  transferred  the 
high  esteem  they  entertained  for  their  deceased  Bishop  to 
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his  foundation  at  Neunbiirg,  and  many  a  sum  of  money, 
occasionally  of  considerable  amount,  was  sent  to  Neun- 
burg  by  sacerdotal  hands.  From  the  records  on  hand,  we 
can  not  name  the  donors,  nor  quote  the  amounts  received, 
but  from  the  repeated  assertions  of  Mother  Teresa,  we 
may  infer  that,  without  these  alms,  the  permanence  and 
development  of  the  young  religious  family  could  not  have 
been  possible. 

Father  Job's  friends  in  Austria  could  not  forget  the 
good  work  he  had  begun  in  his  home  town.  Archbishop 
Gruber  of  Salzburg  on  his  death-bed  bequeathed  five  hun- 
dred florins  to  the  Poor  School  Sisters.  Bishop  Thomas 
Ziegier  of  Linz  issued  a  biographical  sketch  of  Father 
Job,  his  dearly  beloved  brother  in  Christ,  and  the  income 
from  the  sale  of  the  booklets,  with  a  donation  of  four 
hundred  jflorins,  he  gave  to  Mother  Teresa.  With  this 
money  she  was  happily  enabled  to  have  Father  Job's 
statutes  printed  and  distributed.  There  are  still  extant 
two  lists  of  collections  taken  up  in  Vienna  for  the  Poor 
School  Sisters  at  Neunburg.  These  lists  contain  the  names 
of  clergymen  and  members  of  the  highest  nobility.  The 
sums  donated  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  florins. 
The  bereaved  spiritual  daughters  of  Father  Job  attributed 
this  help  to  his  intercession  in  Heaven.  St.  Joseph,  the 
holy  foster  father  of  Jesus,  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
their  aid  in  need.  On  the  vigil  of  his  feast,  1837,  Mother 
Teresa  had  given  out  the  last  coin  in  her  possession.  Grief 
and  care  weighed  heavily  upon  her  heart.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  she  passed  the  windlass  near  the 
entrance,  she  saw  a  roll,  which  when  opened  disclosed  one 
hundred  florins  in  gold.  In  spite  of  all  inquiries,  the 
name  of  the  donor  was  never  learned.  Every  one  in  the 
house  felt  convinced  that  since  they  had  no  one  on  earth 
to  help  them,  good  St.  Joseph  had  come  to  their  assistance. 
Divine  Providence  sent  them  abundant  alms;  they  were 
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at  all  times  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  they 
had  nothing  superfluous,  and  passed  through  many  days 
of  privation.  Of  the  conditions  of  these  early  times.  Moth- 
er Teresa  wrote :  ''Our  poverty  is  such  that  Ave  trust  to  the 
mercy  of  God  from  day  to  day,  and  live  as  the  birds  in 
the  air  and  the  flowers  in  the  field.  Nearly  all  who  enter 
are  poor,  some  so  poor  that  we  are  obliged  to  provide 
them  with  clothing  and  books,  and  none  save  the  poor 
show  a  disposition  to  take  upon  themselves  the  hardships 
of  the  Order.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  By  the 
poor  He  built  and  spread  His  Church,  and  He  will  spread 
and  preserve  in  its  poverty  our  poor  Congregation,  a  small 
part  of  His  Church  on  earth."  At  another  time  she  re- 
marked: ''Oh,  with  what  great  joy  would  I  place  better 
food  before  my  Sisters!  They  would  in  truth  deserve  it, 
but  whoever  depends  upon  charity  must  live  poorly  and 
wretchedly.  May  God  be  praised  and  thanked !  No  days 
passed  on  which  He  did  not  send  us  food.  He  has  the 
power  to  strengthen  our  meagre  fare  and  enable  it  to  sup- 
port body  and  soul  far  better  than  the  best  of  viands  could 
do.  We  feel  this  power  of  God,  and  in  consequence  the 
poor  Sisters  are  happy  and  in  good  spirits  in  the  midst  of 
our  suffering  and  affliction.'' 

In  another  account  treating  of  the  poverty  of  the 
young  Order,  this  information  is  given:  "Meat  was  never 
bought;  if  any  was  sent  as  a  present  it  was  distributed  in 
portions  for  the  supper.  Soup,  bread,  and  vegetables  con- 
stituted the  dinner,  while  potato  soup  or  bread  soup,  with 
water  as  a  drink,  was  served  for  breakfast.  Dumplings 
and  pan  cakes  made  of  rye  flower  were  cut  up  and  fried ; 
gravy  for  the  vegetables  was  prepared  without  lard  or 
butter.  Not  seldom  did  we  feel  want  acutely.  On  ex- 
tremely cold  winter  days  there  was  usually  no  fire  in  the 
stoves,  for  there  was  no  fuel  to  burn.  At  times  there  was 
not  bread  enough  in  the  house  to  allow  of  a  sufficient  por- 
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tion  being  cut  for  each  one  in  the  community.  The  sup- 
ply on  hand  had  to  be  measured  out  so  that  each  received 
at  least  a  taste  of  it.  So  we  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger 
at  times,  but  generally,  these  days  of  penance  did  not  last 
long." 

To  give  an  idea  of  Mother  Teresa's  character  Ave  here 
record  some  principles  which  she  laid  down  for  herself 
regarding  financial  policies.  Many  original  letters  of  this 
period,  are  still  preserved  but  in  none  of  them  is  there  an 
application  for  aBsistance  addressed  to  any  person  noted 
for  wealth  or  benevolence.  Nor  would  she  permit  any 
of  the  Sisters  to  write  petitioning  letters  to  friends  or  rela- 
tives. She  left  it  to  God  to  raise  up  benefactors  for  her 
religious  family.  Of  ever^^  donation  received,  no  matter 
how  small,  she  deposited  one-tenth  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
fund  which  she  devoted  to  having  Masses  said  for  bene- 
factors; the  fund  itself  w^as  to  be  reserved  as  a  ''safety 
penny"  for  hard  times.  Thus  she  recompensed  those  who 
gave  alms  to  the  Order  for  their  love  and  kindness,  giving 
them  in  return  the  alms  of  the  merits  of  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass.  The  prospective  ''hard  times"  for  the 
Order  have  not  yet  come,  however^  and  Mother  Teresa's 
successors  have  been  faithful  in  keeping  up  her  practice. 
In  this  way  a  fund  exists  in  the  Order  bv  means  of  which 
all  benefactors,  whether  living  or  dead,  whether  their  con- 
tributions have  been  large  or  small,  are  ever  enjoying  the 
blessings  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Holy  Mysteries. 

When  the  school  house  at  Neunburg  was  ready  for 
occupancy.  Mother  Teresa  offered  her  aged  mother  who 
was  leading  a  solitary  life  at  Ratisbon,  a  home  in  the 
convent.  The  aged  ladv  who  loved  and  revered  her  only 
daughter,  gladly  accepted  the  offer  and  moved  to  Neun- 
burg. To  belong  entirely  to  the  convent  community 
she  placed  her  whole,  not  inconsiderable,  property  in 
the  convent  treasury.     She  contented  herself  with  a  small 
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room  in  the  garret.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  in  spin- 
ning, cleaning  the  chapel,  and  doing  light  work  in  the 
garden.  She  was  plain  and  unassuming  in  her  manners; 
she  loved  to  sing,  and  sang  well.  The  Sisters  were  very 
cordial  in  their  intercourse  with  her,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  good  old  mother  when  they  listened  to  her 
pious  songs  in  the  garden,  or  joined  in  her  singing.  Her 
name  day  was  celebrated  as  a  feast  by  the  entire  household. 
Her  favorite  dish  was  prepared  for  the  dear  mother  on 
such  occasions.  Pain  too  often  mingles  with  gladness; 
the  daughter  whom  she  so  dearly  loved  would  speak  to 
her  affectionately  wdien  meeting  her  on  the  way  to  the 
chapel,  but  would  never  come  to  her  room  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  her.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  betrayed  her 
grief,  speaking  confidentially  with  the  candidate.  Miss 
Catherine  Tripps  who  waited  on  her.  The  latter  related 
this  anecdote:  '^One  day  the  aged  mother  wept  again  in 
my  presence  and  I  wept  with  her.  On  passing  through 
the  corridor  when  the  condolence  was  ended.  Mother 
Teresa  met  me  and  asked:  'Why  have  you  been  crying?' 
I  replied:  'I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  kind  to  your  old 
mother!'  Reverend  Mother  reasoned  thus:  'You  do  not 
understand  this.  What  kind  of  an  example  would  I  give 
to  the  Sisters  by  frequent  visits?  It  would  be  no  religious 
life  to  spend  my  time  continually  with  my  mother.  Every 
Sister  would  then  wish  to  have  her  mother  with  her.  'He 
who  loves  father  and  mother  more  thanf  Me  is  not  worthy 
of  Me.'  Once  again  when  I  came  from  her  dear  little 
mother's  room  with  a  tear-stained  face,  Reverend  Mother 
said  to  me:  'So  you  have  been  sharing  your  grievances 
with  each  other.  You  should  not  be  permitted  to  visit 
her  again.  Do  not  attach  your  heart  to  persons,  but  to 
God  alone.'  Nevertheless,  when  she  turned  away  she 
herself  was  weeping."  Subsequently  when  Mother  Teresa 
left  Neunburg  for  Munich  she  took  leave  of  her  mother, 
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and  kneeling  received  her  blessing;  with  tears,  she  be- 
sought her  revered  parent  to  pray  for  the  wants  of  the 
Order.  When  the  dear  little  mother  lay  on  her  death- 
bed she  longed  to  see  her  only  child  once  more,  but  Moth- 
er Teresa  herself  was  dangerously  ill  at  the  Au,  a  suburb 
near  Munich.  Mrs.  Gerhardinger  breathed  forth  her 
devout  soul  into  the  hands  of  her  Creator,  July  9,  1843, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mother  Teresa's  self-education.     Father  Siegert's  efficiency 
in  the  training  of  the  new  generation. 

The  care  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  re- 
ligious society  confided  to  her  weighed  far  more  heavily 
upon  Mother  Teresa  than  did  the  burden  of  temporal 
worries.  The  founders  of  the  Order  had  delegated  this 
care  to  her,  and  by  ecclesiastical  appointment  she  had 
been  obliged  to  accept  the  office  of  Superior.  The  relig- 
ious who  had  joined  her  were  the  chosen  of  the  Lord 
whom  she  was  expected  to  educate  as  His  spouses  and  the 
co-laborers  of  the  clergy.  She  attached  the  greater  im- 
portance not  to  the  duties  of  the  Sisters,  but  to  a  deep 
knowledge  of  her  own  duties  as  mother,  for  she  was  con- 
vinced that  she  must  not  only  watch  over  and  guide  those 
placed  in  her  charge,  but  walking  in  the  ways  of  perfec- 
tion, she  must  watch  over  herself  as  well.  How  she  pro- 
ceeded we  may  infer  from  notes  in  her  own  handwriting, 
from  which  we  cite  a  few  passages  here.  ''The  Lord 
has  chosen  me  to  be  His  spouse  in  a  religious  Order,  so 
that  I  may  please  Him  alone  and  defer  to  the  world  in 
nothing.  He  has  appointed  me  as  mother  in  the  Society, 
not  to  rule,  but  to  be  like  Mary  at  the  Crib  and  under 
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the  Cross,  to  serve  Him  in  all  my  children,  to  love  Him 
and  to  be  crucified  with  Him.  The  name  of  God  is  hal- 
lowed by  the  exercises  of  the  religious  life,  in  the  con- 
tinued crucifixion  by  the  hands  of  God,  by  one's  self,  and 
by  others.  God  will  not  impose  upon  us  more  than  we  can 
bear.  If  we  abandon  all  that  is  displeasing  to  God  in 
ourselves,  we  shall  find  all  in  exchange;  whatever  w^e  ask 
in  His  name  He  will  grant.  He  will  grant  us  divine 
peace  here  below^,  and  in  the  world  to  come  He  will  invite 
us  to  enjoy  what  no  eye  hath  seen  and  no  heart  hath  felt. 
Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  called  me  to  my  office  which  is  holy 
and  exalted.  Help  me  to  know  what  I  must  cast  aside, 
what  I  must  learn  and  acquire,  in  order  to  perform  the 
duties  of  my  position  according  to  Thy  divine  pleasure." 

Before  the  Lord  she  acknowledged  in  detail  the  weak- 
nesses and  failures  she  has  discovered  in  her  own  soul,  and 
in  fervent  prayer  she  calls  upon  God  for  a  healing  remedy. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  her  heart,  and  note  the 
course  she  has  traced  out  for  herself.  '^0  God,  I  thank 
Thee  that  by  Thy  grace  Thou  hast  permitted  me  to  detect 
the  evil  within  myself.  Because  of  my  many  and  un- 
known sins,  I  will  unceasingly  call  on  Thee  for  mercy, 
and  I  will  humble  myself  below^  all  my  Sisters.  0  divine 
Spirit,  enlighten  me  that  I  may  discern  how  to  w^alk  be- 
fore Thee  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  Thee. 

''How  shall  my  heart  be  disposed?  It  must  be  pure 
and  simple  like  that  of  a  child.  Then  I  shall  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  inflamed  with  divine  love.  Thou 
art  a  divine  Spouse;  as  Thy  spouse  I  wdll  sacrifice  my- 
self for  others  to  make  Thy  precious  Blood  fruitful;  for 
the  light,  which  as  a  mother  I  represent,  consumes  itself 
while  it  serves  to  illuminate  others.  I  will  never  regard 
that  which  is  pleasing  or  flattering  to  man,  but  in  every- 
thing look  to  do  that  which  is  according  to  Thy  holy  will. 
I  will  seek  humiliations  and  rejoice  in  them,  thus  with 
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Mary  standing  beneath  the  Cross,  or  with  Magdalen  rest- 
ing at  Thy  feet, — I  shall  find  my  consolations  in  Thee 
alone.  Then  I  will  love  not  only  one  but  all  of  my  ene- 
mies, as  Thou,  0  my  divine  Savior,  didst  still  love  Judas. 
Then  like  Thy  saints  I  will  cleanse  the  deseased  soul  of 
my  neighbor,  accepting  what  is  repugnant  to  nature,  that 
by  self-renunciation  I  may  be  able  to  lay  a  small  sacrifice 
upon  Thy  altar.  The  more  graces  I  perceive  in  myself, 
the  more  I  will  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  humble  myself, 
for  I  deserve  only  punishment,  being  unworthy  of  all  Thy 
graces  and  liable  to  forfeit  them.  Therefore  I  will  be  full 
of  merciful  love  to  the  erring,  not  breaking  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  extinguishing  the  smoking  flax,  but  rejoicing 
exceedingly  if  Thou  dost  allow  me  to  seek  and  to  bring 
back  to  salvation  the  souls  which  were  lost.  Thus  will  I 
become  Thy  true  image,  my  divine  Savior,  and  cherish 
the  blessed  hope  of  being  one  day  admitted  to  the  Courts 
of  the  Blessed. 

'^How  shall  my  speech  be  regulated?  Like  my  heart, 
O  my  Lord,  let  it  be  deeply  grounded  in  Thy  love!  0 
dear  Lord,  if  Thou  wert  the  treasure  of  my  heart,  scarcely 
ever  would  I  utter  vain  and  unnecessary  words,  for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh,  and 
from  a  sweet  fountain  floweth  only  sweet  waters.  I  ought 
to  speak  that  which  is  necessary  and  edifying,  and  only 
when  required  by  duty.  When  I  must  communicate  to 
others  what  is  joyful  or  unpleasant,  I  will  refer  all  to 
God,  so  that  not  I,  but  God  shall  speak  to  the  heart  of  tlie 
listener. 

^'How  shall  my  actions  be  controlled?  What  a  priest 
is  to  his  faithful  flock,  that  as  a  religious  and  a  mother,  I 
should  be  to  my  community.  A  mother  deserving  of 
the  name,  bears  her  children  in  her  maternal  heart;  is 
troubled  about  them  all,  not  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others,  for  they  are  all  her  children.     Day  and  niglit  she 
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invokes  the  graces  of  God  for  them,  that  all  may  become 
holy;  her  maternal  love  embraces  all,  and  if  she  have  a 
predilection,  it  is  for  the  weak  and  the  erring  rather  than 
the  strong  and  the  righteous,  like  the  Good  Shepherd  who 
leaves  the  ninety-nine  sheep  to  seek  the  one  that  is  lost. 
^^It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  a  mother: 

1.  To  instruct  her  children  in  work  and  prayer,  in 
virtue  and  piety;  from  its  mother  a  child  learns  to  speak 
and  to  walk;  she  leads  it,  guides  it  step  by  step,  word  by 
Avord.  She  does  not  hasten,  nor  does  she  permit  a  stand- 
still. The  Good  Shepherd  leads  the  sheep  as  well  as  the 
lambs  to  the  best  of  pastures.  I,  myself,  must  study  and 
practise  whatever  I  should  teach  and  direct  others  to  do. 

2.  Still  more  important  is  the  duty  of  a  mother  to 
give  good  example  in  all  things ;  like  the  Good  Shepherd, 
confirming  what  I  teach  by  my  own  good  works.  The 
words  addressed  to  the  clergy:  ^You  are  the  light  of  the 
world'  are  applicable  to  me.  The  sun  shines  brightly  and 
quietly,  imparting  w^armth  and  health;  such  an  effect 
must  my  example  produce.  As  is  the  tree,  so  is  the  fruit ; 
as  is  the  mother,  so  are  the  children.  Meek  and  devout 
mothers  educate  gentle  and  pious  children.  The  Shep- 
herd goes  before  the  sheep. 

3.  As  a  mother  I  must  punish,  if  gentle  exhortations 
and  entreaties  have  no  effect ;  but  I  must  punish  with  ma- 
ternal solicitude  for  love  of  God  and  of  the  child,  to 
induce  the  erring  one  to  do  better.  If  the  child  is  repent- 
ant, the  heart  of  the  mother  will  receive  it,  as  did  the 
merciful  father  in  the  Gospel  when  the  prodigal  son  re- 
turned from  his  wanderings.  Oh,  how  the  shepherd  re- 
joiceth  over  the  strayed  sheep  that  return eth  to  the  fold!'' 

In  this  way  Mother  Teresa  prepared  herself  to  edu- 
cate the  new  community  by  a  constant  watchfulness  over 
her  own  self.  In  the  spiritual  training  of  her  daughters 
she  found  a  reliable  aid  in  their  confessor.  Father  Siegert. 
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He  fully  comprehended  the  spirit  of  Mother  Teresa,  or 
rather  that  of  Father  AVittmann.  Both  had  the  same 
educational  ideas  and  convictions  relative  to  the  means  to 
be  employed  in  the  training  and  educating  of  their  Con- 
gregation; and  like  Mother  Teresa,  he  was  powerful  in 
word  and  example.  Besides,  he  proved  to  be  a  godsend 
in  training  the  Sisters  for  their  vocation.  Applying  him- 
self to  the  task  with  ardor  and  predilection,  devoting  all 
his  energies  to  the  service  of  the  Order,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  results  he  achieved  were  of  the  best. 
According  to  the  judgment  of  educational  experts 
and  professionals,  the  schools  of  the  Sisters,  considering 
results  obtained,  were  from  the  outset  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  best  secular  schools;  and  Father  Siegert,  who 
trained  more  than  eight  hundred  School  Sisters,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  his  time  and 
country  for  his  knowledge  of  pedagogy  and  of  systems 
employed  in  the  ^^olksschule. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mother  Teresa's  management.  Training  of  the  boarders. 
Principles  guiding  the  reception  and  selection  of  aspirants.  Their 
education.     Management  of  religious  discipline. 

Mother  Teresa  was  for  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  a 
true  mother.  A  teacher  in  the  Volksschule,  she  was  superi- 
or of  the  house,  mistress  of  novices,  and  director  of  the 
studies  of  the  aspirants  and  boarding  pupils.  Let  us  for  a 
few  moments,  consider  the  principles  which  guided  her 
in  the  fulfillment  of  these  various  duties,  and  the  means 
by  which  she  accomplished  them. 

When  giving  an  account  of  her  labors  at  Stadtamhof, 
we  alluded  to  her  manner  of  trainino-  the  boarders.     We 
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shall  adduce  here  one  example  to  prove  how  high  was  the 
degree  of  efficiency  she  possessed  in  the  complicated  sci- 
ence of  accommodating  herself  to  the  individuality  of  her 
pupils.  This  is  an  extract  from  an  account  which  Cather- 
ine Tripps,  one  of  the  first  Neunburg  boarders,  gives,  in 
her  own  childlike  manner,  of  her  experiences  at  that  time. 
''On  November  4,  1837,  after  the  early  death  of  my  moth- 
er, my  father  brought  me  to  Neunburg  vorm  Wald  to 
place  me  in  charge  of  Reverend  Mother  Teresa  for  six 
years.  I  was  a  delicate  child  of  nine  years,  much  spoiled, 
though  often  admonished  to  be  good.  I  Avas  extremely 
sensitive  and  reserved,  and  found  it  hard  to  live  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  other  children,  for  I  had  never 
attended  school,  having  studied  under  a  tutor  at  home.  I 
was  often  permitted  to  accompany  my  father  on  his  fre- 
quent travels.  Accustomed  to  a  life  as  free  as  a  bird,  I 
was  now  as  a  prisoner  in  a  cage,  and,  in  consequence,  suf- 
fered inexpressibly,  and  almost  died  of  homesickness.  The 
death  of  my  elder  sister,  Anna,  whom  I  scarcely  knew, 
who  had  been  brought  home  ill  from  a  convent  in  Prague, 
and  the  death  of  my  good,  pious  mother,  inflicted  deep 
wounds  upon  my  soul.  I  was  naturally  reticent  though 
affectionate,  but  in  Mother  Teresa  and  Father  Siegert  I 
found  both  mother  and  father.  How  did  this  happen? 
Reverend  Mother  Teresa  did  not  oblige  me  to  sit  down 
quietly  at  my  studies  out  of  class  time;  but  permitted  me 
to  help  in  the  kitchen,  set  the  table,  do  the  shopping, 
carry  water,  tend  the  door,  etc. ;  nor  was  I  compelled 
to  go  walking  with  the  other  boarders,  but  w^as  often  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  home.  Sometimes  Reverend  Mother 
took  me  up-stairs  and  told  me  to  pray  before  the  picture 
of  the  sainted  Mother  A  lexia,  or  sent  me  to  visit  the  statue 
of  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the  dormitory  while  the  others  were 
at  recreation  after  meals.  At  other  times  I  sat  on  a  foot- 
stool near  her  while  she  was  sewing  or  knitting;  at  the 
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same  time  she  would  tell  me  a  story,  teach  me  a  song, 
or  give  me  a  maternal  admonition.  She  often  reproved 
me  for  my  seriousness,  and  when,  after  having  been  under 
her  charge  for  a  few  years,  I  told  her  I  should  like  to 
become  a  School  Sister,  she  replied:  ^A  person  of  moody 
disposition  seldom  perseveres  in  the  convent;  the  calling 
of  a  teacher  requires  a  lively  and  cheerful  character'. 
Gradually  I  cast  aside  my  gloom,  and  acquired  the  com- 
mended cheerfulness  and  vivacity.  With  all  the  love 
Mother  Teresa  lavished  upon  me,  she  never  pampered  me. 
Every  act  of  disobedience  was  sure  to  bring  severe  censure 
or  punishment.  During  my  candidature  I  once  had  a 
boil  on  my  neck,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  a  plaster  on 
it,  which  was  so  irritating  that  I  could  not  well  avoid 
scratching  it.  In  consequence,  the  plaster  was  displaced 
and  Mother  Teresa,  who  renewed  it  daily,  reprimanded  me 
emphatically  until  I  desisted,  though  the  effort  cost  me 
tears.  May  God  reward  her  for  this  kind-hearted  severity, 
for  thus  I  learned  a  necessary  lesson  for  a  religious." 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  increased 
with  each  year.  Let  us  see  by  what  principles  Mother 
Teresa  was  guided  in  the  admission  of  aspirants.  She 
accepted  all  in  whom  she  perceived  a  vocation,  that  is, 
the  necessary  physical  and  spiritual  qualifications.  She 
very  much  desired  that  the  Order  should  spread.  She 
once  said :  ^'I  wish  for  a  wide  expansion  of  our  community, 
and  I  work  for  that  end  with  all  the  power  at  my  com- 
mand, not  from  motives  of  vanity,  but  because  this  was 
the  ardent  desire,  and  even  the  prediction  of  our  Fathers 
Wittmann  and  Job,  that  we  may  foster  Christian  life  in 
female  youth  in  as  many  places  as  possible.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  gifted  souls  favored  by  God 
with  special  qualities, — meekness,  humility,  charity,  and 
a  penitential  spirit."  Mother  Teresa  joyfully  accepted  as 
sent  by  God  young  souls  possessing  such  traits,  without 
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any  consideration  of  fortune.  ^^These/'  she  asserted,  ''are 
more  welcome  to  me  than  treasures  of  gold  and  silver." 

For  the  first  year  of  probation  she  asked  the  sum  of 
at  least  eighty  florins  for  maintenance,  but  where  the  vo- 
cation was  evident  and  decided,  she  in  case  of  necessity 
set  aside  even  this  requirement.  It  also  happened  that 
now  and  then  a  daughter  of  parents  of  rank  sought  admis- 
sion. This  was  always  a  great  satisfaction  for  Mother 
Teresa,  not  because  the  Order  would  gain  in  reputation, 
but  because  she  saw  therein  a  miracle  of  the  love  of  God, 
that  induced  a  young  lady  to  prefer  the  want  and  poverty 
of  a  Poor  School  Sister  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of 
the  world. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  Order  of  Notre  Dame, 
each  Sister  prays  daily:  ''0  God,  graciously  prevent  any 
virgin  from  entering  our  Order  who  does  not  possess  the 
qualifications  and  virtues  required  by  our  holy  rule." 
Mother  Teresa  considered  it  a  sacred  duty,  not  only  to 
pray,  but  to  employ  care  and  prudence  in  preventing  the 
admission  of  such  as  have  no  vocation.  She  generally 
accepted  those  only  whom  she  had  seen  and  with  whom 
she  had  spoken  personally.  She  refused  to  receive  any 
applicant  if  she  could  not  convince  herself  of  the  reality  of 
her  vocation.  Many  were  refused  at  their  first  interview, 
— and  many  who  had  been  accepted,  were  sent  home  after 
Reverend  Mother  had  gradually  become  aware  of  their 
incompatibility. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  prudence  of  Mother 
Teresa  in  testing  the  vocation  of  young  people,  seeking 
admittance  into  the  Order.  Miss  Anna  Widemann  of 
Guenzburg,  not  yet  twenty-three  years  old,  a  competent 
teacher  of  languages  and  needlework,  had  been  for  several 
years  a  governess  in  the  house  of  a  certain  count  of  Suabia. 
Though  acquainted  with  several  different  religious  orders, 
she  had  no  inclination  for  any  of  them,  yet  she  felt  urged 
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to  enter  a  convent.  Father  Job's  little  book  entitled 
"Spirit  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame"  fell  into  her  hands,  and  by  reading  it,  her 
vocation  became  clear  to  her,  and  she  resolved  to  become 
a  School  Sister.  One  sentence  in  the  booklet,  which 
stated  that  the  School  Sisters  should  be  content  with  the 
fare  of  the  poor,  caused  her  to  hesitate.  From  childhood 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  a  better  table.  To  test  her 
vocation,  she  engaged  board  for  six  weeks  with  the  family 
of  a  poor  woodcutter,  instructing  the  mother  of  the  family 
to  deviate  not  in  the  least  from  the  ordinary  bill  of  fare. 
After  the  six  weeks  of  trial  had  elapsed.  Miss  Widemann, 
like  the  youths  of  Israel  was  stronger  and  looked  healthier 
than  before.  She  now  applied  for  admission  at  Neunburg. 
Just  then  Mother  Teresa  was  obliged  to  go  to  Munich  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  branch  house  in  the  court  dis- 
trict of  Lauterbach.  She  invited  Miss  Widemann  to  meet 
her  at  Munich,  appointing  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  ])lace 
of  the  meeting.  Miss  Anna  reached  the  place  designated 
just  as  Mother  Teresa  was  about  to  step  into  the  wagon 
for  the  drive  to  Lauterbach  and  she  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany Reverend  Mother.  During  the  drive  which  lasted 
an  hour  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  silence  was  observed 
while  they  were  riding  home  in  the  evening.  Having 
reached  Munich, — it  was  on  a  Saturday,  she  remarked  to 
Anna:  "There  is  now  an  opportunity  to  go  to  confession 
in  the  church.  Do  you  wish  to  go?"  So  saying,  she  her- 
self went  to  church, — accompanied  by  Anna.  Hav- 
ing performed  their  devotions  both  went  back  to  the  house 
and  partook  of  their  supper  during  which  nothing  was 
spoken  except  what  politeness  required.  The  next  day 
after  Holy  Communion  Mother  Teresa  gave  Miss  Wide- 
mann an  opportunity  to  make  known  her  desire.  The  lat- 
ter was  not  hurt  nor  sensitive  because  of  this  apparently 
cool  treatment  but  humbly  begged  for  admission.     The 
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mother  and  her  future  daughter  were  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other.  Miss  Widemann  was  given  the  name  of 
Mary  Margaret  of  Cortona  at  her  reception.  She  was  a 
strong  auxiliary  to  Reverend  Mother  in  the  extension  of 
the  Order,  and  her  first  successor  in  the  office  of  Superior 
General. 

Miss  Josepha  Friess,  in  the  bloom  of  her  sixteen  sum- 
mers, was  very  desirous  to  become  a  religious.  Educated 
by  her  uncle,  a  preacher  at  the  cathedral  and  later  a  canon 
at  Eichstadt,  she  had  been  a  favorite  pupil  at  two  differ- 
ent convents,  but  she  felt  no  inclination  to  enter  either  of 
them.  Her  confessor,  Charles  August,  count  of  Reisach, 
procured  for  her  a  copy  of  Father  Job's  booklet.  She  read 
it  and  said  to  herself,  ''You  must  be  a  School  Sister".  Her 
request  for  admittance  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
Neunburg,  but  the  answer  was  anything  but  cordial  and 
inviting,  though  it  permitted  her  to  come  and  present  her- 
self. The  feast  of  St.  Michael  was  the  day  appointed  and 
Josepha  without  delay  procured  and  packed  w^hat  was 
necessary.  The  hackney  coach  was  ordered,  when  lo! 
two  days  before  the  intended  departure  the  promise  of 
admission  was  recalled.  Her  good  reverend  uncle  was 
deeply  grieved  by  this  refusal,  and  was  much  astonished 
when  Josepha  said  decidedly:  "Uncle,  we  will  go  there 
nevertheless.  They  are  simply  testing  me  at  Neunburg 
to  see  whether  I  am  really  in  earnest.  On  my  knees  at 
the  convent  door  I  will  beg  them  to  take  me  at  least  on 
trial."  Josepha's  determination  triumphed  and  they  set 
out  for  Neunburg.  The  convent  door  did  open  for  her 
and  when  received  she  was  given  the  name  of  Mary  Caro- 
line. She  was  the  instrument  by  which  God  established 
the  Order  in  America  and  brought  it  to  a  wonderful  de- 
velopment after  its  transplanting  in  the  fertile  soil  by 
Mother  Teresa. 

The  following  incident  will  show  how  correctly  Moth- 
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er  Teresa  judged  the  character  of  young  people.  Two  Sis- 
ters, Teresa  and  Maiy,  were  admitted  on  probation.  After 
a  few  weeks  their  mother  came  to  inquire  whether  they 
w^ere  to  remain  in  the  convent  or  not.  Mother  Teresa 
declared :  ^^Teresa  has  no  vocation ;  but  Mary  may  re- 
main." The  mother  grew  angry  and  said:  ^'If  you  will 
not  keep  both,  I  will  i)ermit  neither  of  them  to  stay." 
Teresa  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  mother's  decision, 
but  Mary  refused,  though  her  mother  insisted  upon  both 
returning  to  their  home.  While  packing  their  clothing 
some  articles  belonging  to  Mary  could  not  be  found  in 
spite  of  thorough  searching.  The  mother  was  provoked, 
hastened  aw^ay  with  Teresa,  and  told  Mary  to  follow  as 
soon  as  she  had  found  her  belongings.  While  oUhers 
sought  for  the  missing  articles  Mary  wept  and  prayed 
earnestly.  Suddenly  the  mother  rushed  into  the  convent 
again,  highly  excited,  and  calling  out  to  Mary,  "Stay  in 
God's  holy  name",  she  hurried  away  again.  Mary  was 
received,  but  she  died  while  yet  a  novice.  Her  name, 
Mary  Clara,  is  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  deceased  members 
of  the  Society. 

Let  us  review  Mother  Teresa's  methods  of  educating 
the  young  Sisters.  From  the  very  beginning  she  insisted 
that  the  future  teachers  should  be  trained  by  the  Order, 
and  for  that  pui'pose  they  lived  in  the  convent  as  resi- 
dent pupils.  They  were  separated  from  the  secular  pupils 
also  in  training  as  teachers.  This  separation  insured  a 
uniform  method  of  instruction  and  education,  security 
against  many  dangers,  and  initiation  into  the  virtues 
essential  to  religious,  while  it  afforded  the  superiors  a 
better  chance  of  learning  to  know  their  characters  and 
dispositions.  However,  Mother  Teresa  did  not  exclude 
those  who  were  already  educated  and  who  washed  to  enter, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  spend  another  year  in  the  con- 
vent training  school.    The  plan  of  having  a  normal  school. 
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exclusively  for  the  future  teachers  of  the  Order,  was  later 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  rule  and  such  an  institution  is 
considered  essential  to  each  motherhouse.  The  convent 
seminary  was  approved  by  the  school  authorities  who  con- 
fidently left  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  the  care  of  the 
Order.  Candidates  presenting  themselves  for  certification 
had  to  demonstrate  their  ability  in  teaching  before  the 
state  authorities,  and  they  were  required  to  pass  an  oral 
and  a  written  examination  in  all  the  branches  of  their 
profession.  According  to  their  qualifications  they  then 
were  given  testimonials  as  religious  teachers;  but  this 
certificate  allowed  no  claim  to  appointments  as  secular 
teachers,  but  on  the  contrary,  debarred  the  same.  We 
should  be  mistaken,  however,  if  we  attributed  this  action 
of  the  school  authorities  to  a  low  opinion  of  the  standard 
of  education  among  these  religious  teachers.  It  is  to  be 
believed  the  state  authorities  exercised  an  act  of  kindness 
towards  the  Order  by  making  it  difficult  for  the  young 
people  educated  by  the  Order,  to  desert  it  afterwards. 

Mother  Teresa  was  anxious  to  have  the  growing 
generation  of  the  Order  trained  in  genuine  piety  as  well 
as  in  ability,  as  they  were  to  be  the  mistresses  of  the  schools 
and  benefactresses  of  the  people,  and,  incidentally,  to  gain 
esteem  for  the  Order.  Of  those  admitted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  domestic  affairs,  Mother  Teresa  exacted  such 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  practice  of  at  least  one  branch 
of  housekeeping  that  each  one  might  handle  it  separately 
and  independently  and  direct  others  in  gaining  such 
efficiency.  Nothing  half  done  or  unfinished  was  ever 
tolerated.  Every  member  must  be  competent  in  at  least 
one  branch,  and  her  work  in  this  must  be  exemplary. 

In  forming  the  character  of  the  aspirants  Mother 
Teresa  evinced  as  much  love  as  seriousness.  She  steadily 
opposed  all  sensuality,  self-will,  vanity,  moodiness,  and  af- 
fected piety.    To  one  who  thought  she  could  not  well  dress 
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her  heavy  hair  without  a  mirror,  the  choice  was  given  of 
doing  so  without  the  mirror  or  of  going  liome.  She  was 
to  the  aspirants  a  mother  both  loved  and  feared.  Any 
manifestation  of  severity  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  looked  upon  her  countenance, 
but  this  severity  was  shown  only  on  proper  occasions. 
One  who  had  been  intimidated  by  hearsay,  remarked  after 
a  long  stay  at  the  convent:  ''I  am  long  w^aiting  for  Rever- 
end Mother  to  begin  to  be  strict  with  me." 

In  the  most  important  task  devolving  upon  her; 
namely,  that  of  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Order, 
Mother  Teresa  faced  an  intricate  problem.  In  this  she 
had  been  directed  by  the  rule  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  but  Father  Wittmann  had  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  a  severer  life  of  penance ;  for  example,  abstinence 
from  meat,  an  hour  of  prayer  during  the  night,  sleeping 
on  rough  boards,  etc.  However,  Father  Job  did  not  ap- 
prove of  making  such  a  penitential  life  obligatory  on  the 
Sisters,  maintaining  that  it  was  more  suitable  for  persons 
of  strong  will  and  vigorous  constitution.  Some  might 
adopt  these  exercises  with  fiery  zeal,  but  when  strength 
began  to  fail  they  would  grow  indifferent,  discontented, 
and  unhappy.  Mother  Teresa  who  had  herself  experi- 
enced the  spiritual  gain  of  such  an  austere  life,  and  who 
highly  respected  Father  AVittmann's  suggestions,  desired 
to  make  at  least  a  trial  and  put  his  counsels  into  execu- 
tion. She  expressed  her  opinions  in  this  regard,  asserting 
that  it  was  easier  in  a  newly  established  congregation  to 
begin  with  severity  which  might  be  later  mitigated,  than 
to  begin  with  leniency  and  afterwards  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  more  rigorous  regime.  Therefore,  she  observed 
an  hour  of  prayer  from  twelve  until  one  o'clock,  and  for 
this  she  herself  waked  the  Sisters  and  novices  by  giving 
fifteen  strokes  with  the  convent  bell.  She  adhered  to 
the  practice  of  visiting  the  Blessed  Sacrament  before  and 
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after  meals,  the  recitation  of  the  Roman  Breviaiy,  ab- 
stinence from  flesh  meat  unless  the  same  was  given  them 
for  charity.  Sleeping  on  bare  boards,  the  catanella,  and 
the  discipline,  were  not  unknown  in  the  sisterhood.  On 
wash  days  the  Sisters  stood  at  the  washtub  from  after 
midnight  adoration  until  it  was  time  for  Holy  Mass,  after 
which  they  went  to  school.  The  choir  Sisters  scrubbed 
their  school  rooms  every  Friday  and  took  part  in  all  the 
branches  of  domestic  work,  in  order  to  exercise  themselves 
in  humility  and  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  mutual  interest 
between  themselves  and  the  house  Sisters.  It  was  an 
austere  manner  of  living  and  Reverend  Mother  found  it 
advisable  to  moderate  it  gradually,  first  for  individuals, 
then  for  all;  and  when  the  rule  was  confirmed  the  severe 
practices  were  still  further  mitigated,  in  consideration  of 
the  hardships  incident  to  the  vocation  of  a  School  Sister. 
Mother  Teresa  held  weekly  chapter  in  which  the 
Sisters  manifested  their  faults  and  were  sharply  repri- 
manded for  transgressions  against  conventual  order  and 
charity.  She  was  inventive  in  giving  Avholesome  penances 
and  she  let  no  fault  go  unpunished,  but  the  manner  of 
inflicting  these  penalties  only  revealed  her  love.  Her 
daughters  were  not  deterred  by  her  corrections  from  ac- 
knowledging openly  the  slightest  faults  and  shortcomings, 
and,  if  the  expression  may  be  employed,  they  seemed  to 
envy  one  another,  if,  as  they  were  wont  to  say,  the  one 
received  a  ' 'lovelier"  penance  than  the  others.  When  it 
was  expedient.  Mother  Teresa  could  punish  severely.  "A 
mother  that  loves,"  she  frequently  remarked,  ''must  be 
able  to  inflict  pain  upon  her  child."  Later  she  wrote 
regarding  her  own  strictness:  "I  do  not  repent  of  my 
earnestness  as  shown  towards  the  Sisters,  although  at 
times  it  seemed  hard  to  many  of  them.  Maternal  love 
torments  me  no  less  by  night  than  by  day,  and  it  will 
never  cease  to  do  so  until  this  poor  heart  shall  break.    The 
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dear  Lord  knows  of  this  affliction  for  He  gave  it  to  me." 
Mother  Teresa  limited  the  length  of  the  novitiate  to 
one  year.  According  to  her  judgment  the  spirit  of  the 
Order  can  not  be  acquired  by  the  experience  of  twelve 
months  only,  but  by  many  years  of  willingly  accepted 
and  well  directed  instructions.  Therefore,  after  complet- 
ing the  term  of  their  novitiate  the  young  Sisters  were 
expected  to  remain  in  the  Motherhouse  for  two  or  three 
years  to  be  well  confirmed  in  the  religious  spirit  and  in 
the  principles  of  pedagogy;  then  only  were  they  to  be 
sent  to  the  branch  houses.  After  a  few  years  of  experience 
they  were  to  be  released  from  duty  to  meet  again  in  the 
Motherhouse  to  be  strengthened  in  spirit,  "or  else,"  Mother 
Teresa  remarked,  'Sve  shall  be  in  danger  of  having  vain 
teachers  who  will  be  of  service  to  no  one,  instead  of  Poor 
School  Sisters,  religious  educators,  to  whom  the  little  ones 
may  look  for  ideals  of  piety  and  virtue  in  their  most 
amiable  and  exalted  form."  The  concept  of  an  extended 
training  in  religious  spirit  Avas  sanctioned  by  the  Holy 
See,  for  by  the  approbation  of  the  holy  rules.  Sisters 
having  completed  the  novitiate,  are  allowed  to  take  tem- 
poral vows  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  only  at  the  close 
of  this  probation  they  are  admitted  to  perpetual  vows. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Propagation    of    the    Order.      The    first    missions.      Their 
directions  and  guidance.     Serious  illness  of  Mother  Teresa. 

As  had  been  intimated  by  both  founders  and  con- 
fidently expected  by  Mother  Teresa,  the  Order  propagated 
itself  rapidly.  This  does  not  seem  marvellous.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  new  institute  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  His  Church ;  on  the  other,  it  corresponded  with 
current  and  pressing  needs.     General  education  of  the 
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masses  was  the  watchword  of  this  period.  The  circum- 
stances which  in  a  special  way  recommended  the  Poor 
School  Sisters  was  the  fact  that  they  were  ready  to  go 
into  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  showing  even  a  prefer- 
ence for  such  locations.  They  were  satisfied  with  a  lower 
salary  than  the  secular  teachers.  Mother  Teresa  asked  for 
her  Sisters  only  what  was  requisite  for  plain  and  economi- 
cal housekeeping.  The  pastors  were  confident  of  finding 
in  the  Sisters  an  influential  help  for  the  religious  and 
moral  education  of  the  girls,  and  this  impelled  them  to 
have  the  Order  transplanted  into  their  parishes.  Of  this 
movement  Mother  Teresa  wrote :  "Alas !  I  have  before  me 
many  applications  for  Sisters  in  which  pious  pastors  rep- 
resent in  a  heartrending  way,  the  want  of  home  training, 
and  the  corruption  of  morals  in  their  parishes.  Most 
ardently  they  desire  to  have  the  Sisters  as  teachers  so 
that  their  own  efforts  may  be  furthered  by  the  pious 
education  of  female  youth,  hoping  thereby,  through  de- 
vout, circumspect  mothers  to  inaugurate  bettered  condi- 
tions for  the  rising  generations." 

The  Order  is  glad  to  acknowledge  here,  as  is  fitting, 
the  honor  due  the  clergy.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  branch 
houses  owe  their  existence  to  the  endeavors  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  who  appealed  vigorously  to  their  people  and 
for  themselves  made  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  introduction  of  the  Sisters  into 
their  parishes.  The  propagation  of  the  Order  is  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  due  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  yet  certainly 
a  great  part  of  the  merit  belongs  to  Mother  Teresa  for  she 
trained  the  teachers  who  did  not  disappoint  the  confidence 
placed  in  them  but  who,  surj^assing  all  expectations, 
steadily  won  the  favor  and  sympathy  of  the  people.  Fath- 
er Job's  booklet:  "Spirit  and  Constitutions  of  the  Poor 
School  Sisters"  effected  much  that  was  conciliatory  for  the 
new  Order.    The  magnificent  picture  drawn  by  the  author 
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of  the  aims  and  means  of  the  Order,  in  plain  yet  ardent 
words,  attracted  especial  attention  to  the  new  Congregation 
and  gained  for  it  the  esteem  of  the  better  classes,  partien- 
larly  of  the  leacUng  ecclesiastical  circles.  The  bishops 
willingly  accepted  the  Sisters  who  were  invited  to  their 
dioceses.  and  when  better  acc|tiainted  with  the  new  insti- 
tute, they  became  its  friends  and  promoters,  recommend- 
ing to  the  pastors  the  introduction  of  the  School  Sisters 
into  their  parishes.  The  sovereign,  so  kindly  disposed 
towards  Mother  Teresa  from  the  very  beginning,  was 
still  more  confirmed  in  his  favorable  judgment  by  the 
reports  received  concerning  the  growth  of  the  new  (Con- 
gregation.  while  the  civil  authorities  promoted- its  expan- 
sion either  from  respect  to  the  royal  wishes  or  from  their 
own  friendly  convictions.  If  it  did  sometimes  happen 
that  opposition  was  raised  to  the  introduction  of  the  Sis- 
ters into  certain  parishes,  either  from  ignorance  or  pre- 
vailing prejudice,  there  were  means  in  readiness  to  frus- 
trate hostile  actions,  for  a  single  push  <:)n  the  long  arm. 
the  lever. — that  is  the  approval  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities — stifhced  to  ntillify  the  efforts  of  those 
laboring  at  the  short  arm.  the  forces  of  the  opi:»osition. 

We  shall  next  give  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  branch  houses,  relating  a  few  incidents  which  reveal 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  applied  for  the  Sisters,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Sisters  re-sponded  to  their  appeals. 

The  citizens  of  Schwarzhofen.  a  market  town  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Xeimburcr.  were  easilv  persuaded  bv  the  fer- 
vent,  convincing  words  of  their  esteemed  fellow-citizen, 
the  ])rivy  counselor  and  rnyal  ]:ihysician.  Doctor  Joseph 
Xepomuk  Ringseis.  to  place  their  girls'  school  under  the 
charge  of  the  Sisters :  they  were  the  more  easily  influenced. 
because  the  sacrifices  expected  of  them  to  meet  the  local 
expenses  were  very  light,  through  the  co-operation  of 
this  gentleman  and  of  the  pastor  of  the  town.     Trusting 
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to  Divine  Providence  and  the  generosity  of  the  people^ 
Mother  Teresa  made  no  agreement  relating  to  tlie  salary 
of  the  Sisters.  In  the  sermon  preached  at  the  opening 
service,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Advent,  1836,  the  assist- 
ant priest  of  the  parish,  Reverend  H.  H.  Etzinger,  ad- 
monished the  Sisters  to  prepare  for  the  Savior  of  the 
world,  a  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  children  by  instruction, 
by  prayer,  and  by  a  penitential  life  after  the  example  of 
the  great  forerunner,  St.  John  the  Baptist.  He  earnestly 
exhorted  the  parents  by  their  discipline  and  influence  to 
support  the  labors  and  efforts  of  the  teachers,  concluding 
with  these  words:  ''Venerable  Sisters  in  Christ  Jesus! 
To  your  care  are  committed  the  most  precious  jewels  of 
the  parents,  the  beloved  of  Jesus.  Oh,  take  them  as  your 
heavenly  Bridegroom  took  up  the  dear  little  ones.  Teach 
and  train  them,  foster  in  them  wisdom,  meekness,  and 
love.  A  strenuous  task  awaits  you.  You  need  not  expect 
to  receive  gratitude  from  the  world,  for  Jesus  your  Spouse 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  by  the  same  world,  for  all  the  love 
and  kindness  He  lavished  upon  it- — and  you  shall  hardly 
be  treated  better  by  it.  Your  reward  shall  be  so  much 
the  greater  in  Heaven.  You  have  the  daily  opportunity 
of  feeding  hungry  children  with  the  milk  of  divine  doc- 
trine, clothing  their  immortal  souls  with  the  garment  of 
virtue,  pouring  oil  and  wine  into  their  wounds,  and  bring- 
ing them  into  the  celestial  haven  of  the  Church  of  God. 
'Whatever  you  have  done  to  the  least  of  these  little  ones, 
you  have  done  to  Me',  Jesus  Christ  will  say  to  you.  Rich 
in  merit,  like  a  tree  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  its 
delicious  fruit,  you  shall  appear  before  Him  to  receive 
your  reward.  Oh,  how  consoling,  how  happy  the  thought ! 
As  many  children  as  you  instruct,  so  many  angels  will 
assist  you  in  life  and  death.  When  your  last  hour  has 
come  and  the  summons  is  heard:  'Arise  for  the  Bride- 
groom cometh!'  oh,  with  what  joy  and  gladness  you  will 
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hasten  with  well-filled,  burning  lamps  to  meet  your 
Spouse  and  to  enter  with  Him  the  heavenly  mansions. 
Do  not  ask  anxiously:  'What  shall  we  eat  or  wherewith 
shall  we  be  clothed?'  He  who  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  clothes  so  beautifully  the  flowers  of  the  field,  will 
send  you  bread  and  raiment.  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  justice!  Beloved  parents,  do  you  co-operate 
with  generosity.  Do  not  forsake  the  Poor  School  Sisters, 
they  are  religious,  consecrated  to  God,  and  since  you 
remunerate  the  shepherd  who  tends  your  flocks,  your  love 
and  magnanimity  permits  me  to  hope  that  you  will  not 
let  those  who  lead  your  children  to  heavenly  pastures, 
perish  for  w^ant.  Thus  you  will  have  dutiful  children  w^ho 
will  be  the  joy  of  your  life,  the  support  of  your  declining 
years,  and  your  consolation  when  the  mists  of  death  are 
gathering  about  you,  hiding  from  your  sight  the  grateful 
ones  who  mourn  your  loss  with  tears  of  love  and  sorrow. 
Yes,  such  devoted  children  will  care  for  you  affectionately, 
and  long  after  you  have  departed  this  life  they  Avill  pray 
for  you  and  ofter  for  you  loving  deeds  of  expiation. 

''You,  my  dear  children,  do  not  grieve  your  vener- 
able teachers  who  love  and  guard  you  even  as  your  parents 
do,  bestoAving  upon  you  so  many  benefits.  Love  and  honor 
them ;  indeed  you  will  never  be  able  to  repay  your  parents 
and  teachers,  but  you  ought  always  to  be  grateful.  It 
mil  be  a  pleasing  proof  of  gratitude  to  them  if  you  are 
diligent  in  your  studies,  obedient  to  their  admonitions, 
and  regular  in  attending  school.  What  joy  you  will  thus 
give  your  dear  Guardian  Angels!" 

Mother  Teresa  herself  taught  one  of  the  two  classes  of 
this  new  branch  house.  Each  Friday  she  went  to  Neun- 
burg  to  give  her  directions,  and  early  each  Monday  morn- 
ing she  returned  to  Schwarzhofen.  It  was  a  fatiguing 
walk;  she  started  at  three  o'clock  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  morning  exercises.     The  way  often  led  through 
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storm  and  rain,  and  she  and  her  companion  had  not  sel- 
dom to  break  paths  through  deep  snow  drifts.  She 
underwent  these  hardships  in  the  expectation  that  the 
experience  would  be  useful  in  compiling  the  rules  of  the 
Order.  The  rule  of  the  Notre  Dame  Sisters  to  which  she 
wa's  referred  as  her  guide,  had  been  arranged  for  a  large 
community ;  the  convent  of  the  branch  house  at  Schwarz- 
hofen  was  limited  in  number,  and  in  all  probability,  such 
small  missions  might  be  expected  in  large  numbers.  By 
living  in  such  a  small  community  for  a  whole  year,  Moth- 
er Teresa  was  enabled  to  see  and  know  for  herself  what 
could  be  adopted  from  the  Notre  Dame  rule, — what  was 
to  be  changed,  and  how  the  change  was  to  be  effected.  At 
the  same  time  she  wished  to  give  training  of  a  different 
kind  to  the  Sisters  at  Neunburg.  Some  one  should  learn 
to  substitute  for  the  absent  Mother,  and  the  community 
should  learn  to  render  the  same  obedience  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mother,  as  to  the  Mother  herself.  Her 
weekly  superintendence  and  visit  maintained  order  and 
regular  observance. 

Mother  Teresa  promised  Reverend  Denis  Fink,  a 
devout  and  saintly  pastor  of  Hohenthan,  a  village  near 
Landshut,  to  send  Sisters  for  his  girls'  school  as  soon  as 
preliminary  arrangements  could  be  completed.  He  hoped 
to  be  ready  in  a  short  time,  since  he  knew  his  parishioners 
to  be  devoted  and  generous.  Soon  he  wrote  to  Rever- 
end Mother:  ^'The  cause  of  the  School  Sisters  must  be 
praiseworthy,  for  the  evil  spirits  are  active  in  opposition. 
A  resident  of  our  village  has  distributed  copies  of  the 
following  notice:  ^Religious  teachers  do  not  suit  us  farm- 
ers; they  make  devotees  of  our  girls;  we  need  our  children 
to  work,  and  not  to  be  running  to  church  constantly'. 
This  instigation  made  my  parishioners  obstinate,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  overcome  their  indifference  to  the  execu- 
tion of  my  plans."     Sister  Mary  Josepha  was  chosen  to 
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take  charge  of  the  new  branch.  A  building  called  ^'The 
Poor  Souls'  House",  which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  ceme- 
tery, was  by  a  slight  remodeling  and  annexing,  trans- 
formed into  a  dwelling  for  the  Sisters,  and  also  made  to 
serve  as  a  school,  a  separate  entrance  and  exit  being  made 
for  the  Sisters.  Sister  Mary  Josepha  was  a  very  devout 
and  fervent  soul.  The  words  of  the  Apostle:  ''Christ  is 
my  life,  and  death  is  my  gain'',  were  exemplified  in  her. 
At  her  profession  her  candle  fell  to  the  floor  and  broke. 
After  the  solemnity,  when  the  newly  professed  congratu- 
lated one  another,  Sister  Josepha  said:  "I  am  the  happiest 
of  all,  for  the  Divine  Spouse  will  call  me  first  to  Himself ; 
this  is  indicated  by  my  broken  candle."  The  departure 
from  Neunburg  was  painful  to  her;  but,  referring  to  the 
Poor  Soul's  House,  she  smilingly  said:  'T  am  already 
going  to  the  cemetery." 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1838,  Mother  Teresa  with 
Sister  Josepha  and  their  companions,  arrived  at  the  quiet 
village.  They  asked  first  for  the  key  of  the  church,  in 
order  to  greet  their  Divine  Spouse.  Entering  their  new 
home  they  perceived  with  great  joy  that  this  shone  in  the 
full  brightness  of  evangelical  poverty.  A  few  chairs,  a 
table,  and  several  pictures  on  the  wall,  were  the  only  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  The  pictures  had  been  sent  to  them 
by  the  good  Franciscan  Fathers  at  Landshut.  The  Sisters 
fell  upon  their  knees,  and  prayed  with  all  their  hearts, 
casting  themselves  entirely  upon  the  providence  of  God. 
During  the  solemn,  divine  service  held  at  the  opening  of 
this  branch  house,  the  pious  pastor  said  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  discourse:  ''As  the  holy  Apostle  St.  John  once 
confided  a  youth  to  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  calling  God 
and  the  entire  parish  to  witness,  so  do  I  now  surrender 
here  before  Jesus  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  before 
the  whole  congregation,  the  female  youth  of  my  parish, 
to  the  Sisters,  that  by  the  word  of  God,  and  their  holy 
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example,  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus  be  made  fruitful  in 
their  souls.  All  in  God!  All  with  God!  If  God  be  with 
us,  who  can  be  against  us." 

Sister  Josepha  led  a  quiet,  hidden  life  for  God,  and 
for  the  children ;  but  her  career  was  short.  Hardly  two 
years  had  elapsed,  when  a  sudden  illness  brought  her 
rapidly  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Informed  of  the  kSIs- 
ter's  illness.  Mother  Teresa  hastened  to  her  well-beloved 
daughter,  taking  with  her  another  Sister  to  teach  Sister 
Josepha's  class.  Arriving  at  the  village,  the  pupils  who 
were  just  leaving  school,  came  to  her  as  she  stepped  from 
the  stage  coach,  and  smilingly  gave  her  the  salutation. 
Sad  and  dejected  herself.  Reverend  Mother  said:  ''Yes, 
dear  children,  you  come  along  so  cheerfully,  and  your 
Sister  Josepha  is  so  very  ill."  ''Oh,  she  is  already  in  Heav- 
en," they  replied  with  childlike  and  truthful  conviction. 
"We  cried  very  much  at  her  death,  but  Reverend  Father 
told  us  not  to  cry  any  more  because  Sister's  now  with  God. 
We  shall  surely,  meet  her  again  if  we  only  do  all  she  has 
told  us."  Who  can  fathom  the  depth  of  anguish  with 
which  this  unexpected  information  fdled  Mother  Teresa's 
heart?  By  the  grave  of  the  good  Sister,  called  so  early,  she 
gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  tears.  Then  hastening  to  the 
church,  she  lamented  her  loss  before  Jesus  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Sister  Josepha's  time  of  labor  at  Hohenthan 
was  short,  but  crowned  with  success  and  blessing.  Father 
Fink,  the  pastor,  published  in  the  Catholic  newspaper  an 
account  of  her  blessed  work  and  holy  death.  He  bore 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  children  under  the  dear 
Sister's  care  and  direction,  waxed  perceptibly  in  virtue, 
because  she  so  well  understood  how  to  urge  them  on  to  a 
devout  life  of  prayer  and  well  doing.  This  account  was 
copied  in  several  other  papers  and  aided  no  little  in  mak- 
ing known  the  Order,  and  in  gaining  esteem  for  it. 

In  the  year  1839,  the  Sisters  were  called  to  Amberg, 
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an  important  place,  the  old  capital  of  the  Bavarian  Upper 
Palatinate.  Here  Father  Ambrose  labored  as  Superior 
of  the  Franciscan  monastery  on  Avhat  is  called  "Mariahilfs- 
berg".  From  its  high  observatory,  they  often  viewed  the 
city,  so  charmingly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
(Treat  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  the  people  left 
much  to  be  deplored.  During  the  many  years  of  his  ac- 
tivity, his  frecjuent  walks  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
his  visits  to  the  homes,  whither  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
immortal  souls  often  led  him.  he  gained,  as  a  prudent  and 
pojiular  confessor,  a  deep  insight  into  the  hearts  of  the 
inhabitants.  Reverend  George  Schneider,  a  beneticiaiw 
at  the  parish  church,  was  his  intimate  friend  and  con- 
genial associate.  Father  Schneider  had  been  curate  at 
Stadtamhof  imder  the  guidance  of  Bishop  AVittmann.  just 
at  the  time  when  Mr»ther  Teresa,  as  a  secular  teacher, 
achieved  such  Avonderful  results  in  Christian  education 
and  he  had  followed  the  origin  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  (Jrder  Avith  great  interest.  Both  he  and  Father 
Ambrose  united  their  efforts  to  obtain  Sisters  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  girls  at  Amljerg.  They  recommended  the  project 
to  the  citizens,  and  by  prayer  and  penitential  practices,  they 
sought  from  God  its  realization.  Gradually  they  Avon  the 
approval  of  the  citizens.  First  they  induced  the  aldermen 
of  the  city  to  erect  tAvo  buildings:  one  to  seiwe  as  a  high 
school  for  girls,  the  other  for  an  industrial  school.  They 
felt  confident  that  if  the  Sisters  could  once  gain  a  foothold 
in  their  city,  they  Avould  soon  obtain  the  charge  of  the 
most  important  establishment:  viz..  the  parish  school. 
AVhen  the  King  signed  the  approbation  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sisters  at  Amberg.  he  sent  as  a  token  of  his 
pleasure,  a  donation. — amounting  to  tAvo  thousand  florins. 
The  liberality  evinced  by  King  Louis  the  First.  toAvards 
the  Sisters  on  this  occasion,  and  the  popularity  they  gained 
by  their  successful  endeavors,  soon  brought  a  fair  begin- 
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ning  to  a  happy  issue.  Within  a  few  years,  the  girls' 
classes  of  the  Parish  School,  were  in  charge  of  the  Order ; 
for,  as  often  as  a  secular  teacher  therein  resigned  her 
position,  she  was  replaced  by  a  Sister.  Necessitated  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  and 'the  dearth  of 
educational  institutions,  a  Home  for  Girls,  a  Boarding 
School,  and  a  School  for  Domestic  Economy  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Order.  Thus  the  entire  education  of  female 
youth  in  this  populous  city  was  entrusted  to  the  Poor 
School  Sisters.  At  the  present  writing,  eighty-seven  Sis- 
ters are  employed  in  this  responsible  and  inviting  field  of 
labor. 

The  next  year,  the  Sisters  took  charge  of  the  girls' 
school  at  Wolfratshausen,  a  market-place  southeast  of 
Munich,  at  the  approach  to  the  Bavarian  mountain  range. 
The  pastor.  Reverend  John  Wolfgang  Braun,  had  been  a 
teacher  by  profession  in  his  youth,  and  he  had  taught  in 
the  Volksschule;  but  because  of  his  great  learning  and 
ability  he  was  employed  as  a  school  inspector  before  enter- 
ing the  priesthood.  He  frequently  visited  his  relatives 
at  Neunburg,  and  there  had  opportunities  for  meeting 
Mother  Teresa,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  the  Order.  He  made  a  promise  to  God 
that  if  he  were  ever  appointed  pastor  of  a  parish,  he 
would  take  all  possible  pains  to  secure  Poor  School  Sisters 
for  his  girls'  school.  He  fulfilled  his  vow  as  soon  as  he 
was  made  pastor  at  Wolfratshausen,  and  he  was  cheerfully 
assisted  by  the  sturdy,  upright  mountaineers  of  his  parish. 
Soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  the  city  of  Laufen  as  pastor 
and  prebendary,  he  renewed  his  vow  and  his  efforts  were 
again  crowned  with  success.  During  the  twenty-five  years 
of  his  incumbency  at  Laufen,  his  convent  school  was  to 
him  a  solace  and  gratification. 

In  the  same  year  the  Sisters  were  summoned  to  the 
girls'  school  in  Spalt,  the  widely  known  hop  city  of  Middle 
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Franconia.  The  pastor,  Eeverend  John  Baptist  Fuchs,  a 
keen-sighted  man,  alive  to  the  interest  of  immortal  souls, 
was  zealous  in  his  care  for  the  adults  of  his  flock,  but  still 
more  anxious  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  children  so 
dear  to  him.  In  the  evening  twilight  he  frequently  wan- 
dered through  the  city  to  ward  off  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened children  playing  about  the  streets  in  the  darkness. 
When  occasionally,  some  of  the  wayward  lads  happened 
to  si^y  their  pastor,  they  warned  their  comrades,  perhaps 
in  the  very  act  of  committing  some  mischievous  prank, 
by  whispering:  ''Do  not  look;  the  fox  is  making  his 
rounds!"  This  worthy  pastor  chanced  to  read  Father 
Job's  booklet  and  he  was  penetrated  by  the  conviction 
that  religious  trained  in  this  spirit,  and  laboring  in  these 
sentiments,  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  education  of 
girls.  After  a  three  days'  journey  over  bad  roads,  in 
cold  winter  weather.  Mother  Teresa  came  from  Neunburg 
bringing  with  her  the  Sisters  destined  for  the  new  mission. 
They  arrived  on  the  vigil  of  the  day  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Eichstaett  for  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
Spalt.  The  good  people  of  the  parish  greeted  them  with 
joy.  Their  coming  pleased  the  pastor,  who  nevertheless, 
was  painfully  surprised,  as  neither  he  nor  the  school  au- 
thorities of  the  district  had  been  apprised  of  the  coming 
of  the  Sisters.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  the  privilege 
of  the  diocesan  bishop  to  set  the  day  for  the  opening  of  a 
parish  school,  or  institute,  and  then  to  inform  the  differ- 
ent directors  of  the  action  taken.  This  latter  part  had 
been  forgotten  by  the  Bishop's  secretary.  On  the  next 
day,  Mother  Teresa,  with  the  pastor,  drove  to  the  residence 
of  Charles  August,  prince  of  Reisach,  the  diocesan  Bishop 
of  Eichstaett,  and  the  delayed  information  was  forwarded 
by  special  courier  to  the  expectant  offlcials.  For  three  days 
Mother  Teresa  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Benedictine 
Sisters,  and  in  this  interA'al,  formed  a  personal  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  Bishop  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
princes  of  the  Church  in  his  time.  He  discerned  in  the 
new  Order  an  institute  equally  fervent  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  days.  Details  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  congregation  related  by  Mother  Teresa  con- 
vinced him  that  she  was  perfectly  competent  to  carry  out 
such  an  important  undertaking.  The  schools  in  Spalt 
w^ere  opened  December  11,  1840. 

The  2nd  of  October,  1840,  brought  Mother  Teresa  a 
letter  from  the  Diocesan  Bishop,  Francis  Xavier  Schwaebl, 
from  which  we  quote:  ''These  are  the  first  lines  I  have 
written  since  my  return  last  evening  from  a  contirmation 
tour  extending  over  fourteen  days.  At  Hohenthan,  I 
realized  the  perfection  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Sister 
Josepha,  and  I  firmly  resolved  to  procure  Poor  School 
Sisters  for  my  native  tow^n,  Reisbach,  as  I  consider  this  the 
greatest  favor  I  can  bestow  upon  the  place.  While  at 
Reisbach,  I  ascertained  that  no  insurmountable  difficulty 
opposed  my  plan,  and  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  visit 
Reisbach  in  the  near  future  to  satisfy  yourself  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  my  design.  With  eager  longing  I  await  your 
answer,  fully  confident  that  you  will  do  your  best  to 
supply  my  home  town  with  a  little  colony  of  Sisters."  The 
negotiations  relative  to  this  projected  establishment  wxnt 
on  slowly.  The  noble  prince  of  God's  Church  did  not 
live  to  see  his  plans  materialize.  He  went  to  his  eternal 
reward  a  few  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  mission. 

Reverend  George  Hettenkofer,  confessor  of  the  Visi- 
tandines  of  Dietramszell,  founded  another  branch  house 
in  his  native  Regenstauf,  towards  w^hich  he  contributed 
the  necessary  funds.  His  motives  w^ere  made  known  to 
the  pioneer  Sisters  in  a  letter  in  which  he  wrote:  ''For 
more  than  eighteen  years  have  I  prayed,  saved,  and  endeav- 
ored to  procure  for  my  home  a  benefit  which  will  last 
for  centuries.    At  last  1  have  succeeded.    The  Poor  School 
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Sisters  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  a  house  prepared  for 
them,  and  have  begun  their  work.  HeartfeU  thanks  to 
Thee,  O  Lord!  My  joy  is  great.  Sebastian  Job  and  his 
bosom  friend,  Micliael  Wittmann,  have  been  your  found- 
ers. Tlie  former  was  the  angel  of  my  childhood.  I  loved 
him  as  a  father,  and  I  was  also  tenderly  loved  by  him 
as  a  son.  May  his  blessing  be  ever  with  you  and  with  me 
as  well!" 

Ingolstadt,  a  fortress,  and  the  seat  of  the  old  Bavar- 
ian University,  offered  to  the  Order  an  early  sphere  of 
activity.  In  consequence  of  heavy  exactions  caused  by 
the  wars,  the  homeless  children  from  an  orphanage  and 
house  of  refuge  were  disbanded,  and  put  into  private 
families  for  lodging  and  training.  The  deplorable  con- 
dition of  these  childi'en,  their  needs  of  body  and  soul 
were  observed  by  Aloys  Heindl,  a  noble,  secular  teacher 
who  volunteered  to  gather  these  poor  destitute  creatures 
into  his  own  house,  and  act  the  part  of  a  father  to  them, 
provided  the  small  sum  paid  for  them  in  the  private 
families  were  given  to  him.  A  bachelor,  free  from  worldly 
cares,  he  could  sacrifice  all  to  these  young  orphans.  The 
citizens  admired  his  unselfishness;  his  time,  care,  and 
income  were  lavished  upon  his  wards,  and  it  was  edifying 
to  notice  how  modestly  they  walked  the  streets,  how 
devoutly  they  prayed  in  church,  and  how  gleefully  they 
played  on  holidays,  beyond  the  city  gates,  under  the 
watchful  eve  of  their  devoted  father.  When  the  life  of 
this  old  gentleman  came  to  a  close  he  besought  the  parish- 
ioners not  to  allow  his  orphanage  to  be  destroyed,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  diocesan  Bishop,  Charles  August, 
prince  of  Reisach,  he  proposea  as  his  successors  the  Poor 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  The  city  officials  showed 
aversion  towards  these  unknown  Sisters,  so  the  teacher 
sought  an  occasion  to  make  known  to  the  assembled 
magistrates  the  utility  and  urgent  necessity  of  the  pro- 
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jected  measure.  He  spoke  with  such  enthusiasm  and 
persuasive  poAver  that  their  hearts  were  softened,  the 
worthy  cause  triumphed,  and  not  a  single  voice  was  raised 
in  protest.  The  parish  gave  into  the  charge  of  the  Sisters, 
not  only  the  orphanage  but  two  other  institutions,  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  city ;  namely,  a  kindergarten  and 
a  high  school  for  girls. 

Doctor  John  Kotz,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Amberg, 
erected  a  home  for  the  Sisters  in  Hahnbach,  near  Amberg, 
his  native  town,  and  donated  sufficient  capital  for  their 
subsistence.  He  then  wrote  to  Mother  Teresa :  "Now  send 
us  the  promised  Sisters.  In  the  joy  of  my  heart  I  may  in- 
form you  that  the  house  is  ready  for  them,  it  proves  to  be 
an  ornament  to  the  market  town.  I  have  made  provision 
for  the  daily  bread  of  the  community.  Of  course,  all 
my  savings  are  gone;  my  treasury  is  drained,  yet  do  not 
delay  in  bringing  the  Sisters.  We  shall  meet  them  with 
glad  welcome;  we  have  the  best  of  will  to  make  their  so- 
journ pleasant,  and  their  toil  in  Hahnbach  as  agreeable 
as  possible." 

A  similar  spirit  of  sacrifice  penetrated  the  heart  of 
the  young  priest,  Reverend  Joseph  Lehner,  a  native  of 
Pleistein  in  Upper  Bavaria,  a  worthy  pupil  and  disciple 
of  the  sainted  Bishop  AVittmann,  whose  birth  place  was 
Finkenhammer,  a  solitary  hamlet  with  ironworks  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  of  Pleistein.  The  young  priest  deter- 
mined to  raise  in  his  own  parish  a  lasting  monument  to 
his  teacher  and  master.  Heir  to  a  considerable  estate 
by  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  sold  house,  field  and  forest 
and  devoted  the  proceeds  to  the  foundation  of  a  mission 
for  the  Poor  School  Sisters.  When  the  structure  was 
completed  in  1842,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  world  and 
entered  a  Benedictine  Monastery  in  Metten.  Here  he 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  zealous  and  active 
in  his  pastoral  duties  to  his  dying  day.     It  was  a  great 
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consolation  to  Mother  Teresa  to  have  found  among  such 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  priests,  patrons  and  promoters 
for  her  community. 

According  to  the  idea  of  Reverend  Mother  the  mis- 
sion houses  were,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  copies  of  the 
Motherhouse.  In  order  to  observe  the  enclosure,  it  ^Yas 
her  endeavor  to  have  the  dwelling  rooms  of  the  Sisters  and 
the  school  rooms  in  one  building,  connected  with  the 
church.  Where  this  could  not  be  arranged  the  Sisters 
went  out  to  church  and  school,  veiled  and  without  coming 
in  contact  with  externs.  Intercourse  with  externs  was 
limited  exclusively  to  the  parlor.  Mother  Teresa  would 
not  accept  a  mission  before  she  had  satisfied  herself  by 
personal  inspection  of  the  manner  in  which  enclosure 
could  be  observed. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  Sisters  on  the  missions  as  well 
as  those  in  the  Motherhouse.  were  guided  by  her.  She 
herself  made  the  appointments  for  individual  houses,  de- 
termined the  purpose  for  which  each  room  should  be 
used,  and  the  placing  of  the  furniture.  She  drew  up  a 
daily  order  and  the  bill  of  fare  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  dift'erent  localities.  She  gave  orders  con- 
cerning foreseen  events  and  her  decision  was  required 
regarding  the  unforeseen.  She  exacted  reports  from  local 
superiors,  and  information  relevant  to  unusual  occur- 
rences. She  allowed  each  mission  Sister  to  correspond 
with  her  directly.  By  her  frequent  visits  and  continual 
written  intercourse  she  was.  so  to  say.  constantly  present 
in  every  house,  observing,  instructing,  counseling,  warn- 
ing, encouraging,  and  consoling.  Only  by  these  means  did 
she  think  it  possible  to  maintain  the  precious  treasure  of 
interior  unity  and  exterior  uniformity  in  the  entire  com- 
munity. This  superintendence  of  the  Order  has  been  kept 
up  without  change.  notA^4thstanding  the  continued  branch- 
ing and  spreading  of  the  Congregation.     After  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  i)i'oviiicial  Motherhouses  this  close  ,super- 
vision  was  delegated  by  Mother  Teresa  to  the  Superiors  of 
these  Mothershouses,  but  free  intercourse  between  herself 
and  each  particular  Sister  was  kept  up  continually,  and 
every  four  years  she  visited  not  only  the  several  Mother- 
houses  but  every  dependent  mission  house.  To  this  way 
of  governing  by  a  common  superior  she  clung  very  tena- 
ciously even  after  the  Order  had  been  transplanted  to 
America.  The  Founders  had  advised  this  supervision 
and  in  it  she  perceived  a  means  for  preserving  the  unity 
and  inviolability  of  the  Order,  and  after  much  difficulty 
she  gained  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See  for  this  form 
of  government.   ^         -  ■  ..  • 

Mother  Teresa  began  her  work  in  early  youth.  Her 
penitential  lifC;  her  untiring  labors  as  a  young  teacher, 
lier  cares,  vexations,  and  privations  as  Mother  of  a  newly 
established  society  were  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  be 
considered  miraculous  that  her  health  did  not  fail  under 
the  strain  and  stress  of  the  burden.  Besides  all  this  the 
bitter  chalice  of  physical  suffering  was  held  to  her  lips. 
Once  when  typhus  in  its  worst  form  was  raging  in  Am- 
berg,  all  the  Sisters  resident  there,  with  two  exceptions, 
were  stricken  with  the  disease.  Two  of  the  patients  died, 
and  when  Reverend  Mother  returned  from  a  visit  at 
Amberg,  January,  1840,  she  was  stricken  by  a  fever.  With 
this  malady  another  was  associated  which  contracted  all 
the  muscles  of  her  body  and  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  move  easily.  The  condition  of  the  patient  grew  more 
alarming  from  day  to  day  and  the  physician  declared  the 
case  to  be  critical.  An  old  friend  of  hers.  Father  Mauerer 
from  Walderdach  paid  her  a  visit.  Apprehensive  of  the 
danger,  he  said  to  the  Sisters:  ''Be  prepared  for  the  w^orst; 
it  wdll  then  Ije  easier  to  bear  the  better."  The  strength 
of  the  patient  failed  more  and  more;  from  human  aid 
nothing  could  be  expected.     Reverend  Francis  de  Sales 
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Handwercher,  pastor  of  Schneiding  and  a  well-known 
mystic,  had  the  reputation  of  effecting  the  cure  of  several 
sick  persons  by  his  prayers  and  blessing.  Father  Siegert 
who  had  made  his  acquaintance  entreated  him  to  come 
to  the  sick  Superior  and  bring  her  help  from  Heaven. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  March  the  6th,  the  man  of  God 
arrived  at  Neunburg.  Father  Siegert  and  the  Sisters 
welcomed  him  Avith  tears  in  their  eyes,  greeting  him 
as  a  helping  angel.  '^Thanks  be  to  God  you  are  here," 
they  said;  ^'come  quickly  to  Eeverend  Mother  for  death 
is  approaching;  her  hands  and  feet  are  icy  cold;  her 
nails  are  turning  blue."  The  man  of  God  answered:  ^'We 
shall  let  her  sleep  during  this  night,  tomorrow  morning  I 
will  say  the  Holy  Mass  in  thanksgiving  for  her  recovery 
and  afterwards  the  Sisters  will  sing  the  Te  Deum ;  then  I 
shall  visit  the  sick  Mother."  He  went  to  the  room  which 
had  been  prepared  for  J  im  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer. 
The  next  morning  he  said  the  Mass  after  which  the  Te 
Deum  was  sung,  though  with  mingled  feelings  of  de- 
pression and  anticipation.  From  the  altar  the  priest  went 
to  the  bed  of  the  patient  who  had  slept  through  the  night 
for  the  first  time  since  the  illness  set  in.  He  prayed  over 
her  and  blessed  her.  By  and  b.y  the  power  of  motion 
returned  to  her  members;  the  heat  of  the  fever  subsided. 
Much  surprised  she  moved  her  hands  and  arms  and  said 
to  the  Sisters  in  waiting,  ^'Oh,  see,  I  can  move  again!" 
Her  state  of  convalescence  continued  and,  about  three 
weeks  later,  assisted  by  another,  Mother  Teresa  w^as  able 
to  visit  the  oratory  again.  ^'We  will  praise  and  love  God 
always  and  serve  Him  faithfully!"  were  the  words  in 
which  the  Sisters  who  had  witnessed  this  wonderful  re- 
covery expressed  the  sentiments  of  their  grateful  hearts, 
and  those  same  sentiments  were  repeated  in  the  congratu- 
latory letters  which  the  Sisters  from  all  the  missions  sent  to 
the  dear  Mother  now^  restored  to  health  and  strength." 


BOOK  III. 

Foundation  of  the  Principal  Motherhouse  in  Mu- 
nich.    Development  of  the  Order  in  Bavaria. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  house  at  Nuenburg  no  longer  suffices  as  a  Mother- 
house.  Mother  Teresa  is  invited  to  found  a  second  Motherhouse 
In  Weyarn  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Munich.  Consultation  with 
Dean  Oettl.  She  declines  to  found  a  second  Motherhouse.  Both 
agree  to  remove  the  Motherhouse  to  the  archdiocese  of  Munich. 
Weyarn  is  pronounced  unsuitable.  The  Archbishop  places  at 
her  disposal  twelve  thousands  florins  to  be  used  for  the  Mother- 
house  in  Munich.  The  King  sanctions  the  removal  of  the  Mother- 
house.  Mother  Teresa  places  her  plan  for  the  organization  of 
the  new  Motherhouse  before  the  King.  She  refuses  to  accept 
Altomuenster. 

The  lapse  of  years  brought  to  Mother  Teresa  the 
conviction  that  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  growth 
of  the  Order,  the  convent  at  Nuenburg  could  not  continue 
to  be  the  central  house  of  the  organization.  The  place 
itself  afforded  no  opportunities  for  training  the  Sisters 
for  their  vocation  as  teachers.  Extracts  from  Mother 
Teresa's  records  show  that  because  of  long  vacations  and 
irregular  attendance,  the  standing  of  the  school  could  not 
be  raised  above  that  of  an  intermediate  grade.  The  in- 
dustrial department  was  frequented  by  a  few  girls  in  win- 
ter, and  vacated  entirely  in  the  summer.  The  art  of  teach- 
ing and  manufacturing  fancy  needlework  proved  unprofit- 
able, as  such  articles  were  seldom  ordered,  and  when  they 
were  required  the  necessary  materials  were  obtained  from 
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a  distance  and  were  correspondingly  expensive.  The  kin- 
dergarten furnished  by  the  Sisters  had  neither  patronage 
nor  support. 

How  could  the  Sisters  guide  and  direct  schools  and 
institutions  satisfactorily  in  the  other  locations  if  the  Moth- 
erhouse  afforded  no  solid  and  practical  training?  Even 
if  high  schools  were  erected  for  the  improvement  of  girls 
in  the  higher  branches,  there  were  no  pupils  to  attend 
them.  Proximity  to  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
was  sorely  missed  by  the  Sisters;  distance  often  causing  a 
delay  of  weeks  and  months  in  the  holding  of  receptions, 
professions,  and  examinations,  before  details  could  l)e  ar- 
ranged, solicitation  and  consent  exchanged.  Neunburg 
situated  practically  in  the  country,  offering  but  limited 
commercial  intercourse,  was  in  no  way  adapted  for  the 
site  of  a  principal  Motherhouse,  for  such  an  establishment 
is  best  situated  in  a  business  center.  To  enlarge  the  con- 
vent to  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasing  number  of  Sisters 
would  necessitate  heavy  expense ;  and,  because  of  the  con- 
ditions mentioned,  the  outlay  would  bring  no  returns. 
At  last,  after  many  cares  and  hardships.  Mother  Teresa, 
by  the  help  of  God,  secured  a  site  which  fulfilled  every 
requirement. 

December  19,  1837,  George  von  Oettl,  Dean  of  the 
cathedral,  communicated  the  surprising  news  that  the 
Archbishop  desired  to  establish  the  institute  in  his  Arch- 
diocese of  Munich,  because  of  the  blessed  results  achieved 
by  the  Poor  School  Sisters.  The  approval  of  his  Royal 
Majesty  had  been  given,  and  a  part  of  the  secularized 
Augustinian  convent  at  Weyarn  near  Wiesbach,  was  placed 
at  their  disposal.  The  convent  belonged  to  the  Archdiocese 
and  could  accommodate  three  Sisters  and  three  or  four 
novices.  Mother  Teresa  was  asked  to  state  the  conditions 
on  which  she  would  accept  the  mission ;  the  offer  touched 
her  painfully;  for  honorable  as  it  was,  it  must  be  rejected. 
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According  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  Founders,  the  houses 
of  the  Order  must  not  be  independent,  but  come  under 
the  government  of  one  Superior  GeneraL  Yet  the  desire 
of  the  Archbishop  and  the  attitude  of  the  King  caused 
a  ray  of  hope  to  dawn  for  her.  Since  a  new  Motherhouse 
Avas  welcome  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Munich,  the  one  in 
existence  at  Nuenburg  might  be  moved  thither.  Mother 
Teresa  went  to  Weyarn  to  inspect  the  buildings,  and,  in- 
cidently,  discussed  the  project  with  Dean  von  Oettl.  This 
conference  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  Order.  Mother  Teresa  stated  her  views  in  detail. 
This  foundation  w^ould  be  unlawful  since  it  would  con- 
tradict the  expressed  will  of  the  Founders;  it  would  also 
be  impracticable.  The  Order  had  its  beginning  only  four 
years  ago ;  the  Motherhouse  was  not  yet  in  possession  of 
all  facilities  for  the  training  of  the  rising  generation ;  the 
Sisters  had  worn  the  habit  but  a  few  years,  and  she  did 
not  think  a  single  one  of  them  capable  of  fostering  the 
religious  spirit  in  mere  beginners.  The  rule  could  be 
fixed  only  after  some  years  of  experience.  If  several 
Motherhouses  existed  independently  of  one  another,  dif- 
ferent observances  would  originate,  and  uniformity  of 
rule  could  not  be  enforced.  The  house  at  Nuenburg  was 
supported  by  alms  that  came  from  Munich;  if  a  second 
Motherhouse  were  established  in  the  Archdiocese,  those 
contributions  would  be  diverted  to  the  latter,  and  the  house 
at  Nuenburg  could  no  longer  exist.  Through  this  discus- 
sion the  Dean  gained  such  a  clear  insight  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Order  that  Mother  Teresa  ventured  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  Motherhouse  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Munich  could  best  be  accomplished  by 
transferring  the  Nuenburg  community  to  the  capital  city. 
Tn  her  judgment  this  move  would  cost  less  money  and 
contribute  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  Order,  since  Nuen- 
burg was  no  longer  a  suitable  place  for  the  Motherhouse, 
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and  its  continuance  there  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
pansion so  confidently  expected.  She  pro\'ed  this  by 
enumerating  the  unfavorable  conditions  before  mentioned. 
Her  arguments  convinced  the  prudent  man,  and  he  de- 
clared: ''We  will  establish  no  second  house;  no,  we  will 
transfer  the  one  already  existing  to  the  Archdiocese." 
After  some  deliberation  he  continued:  ''Where  shall 
we  place  it?  After  all,  I  consider  Munich  the  most  suit- 
al)le  spot."  He  had  divined  Mother  Teresa's  long  cher- 
ished project.  The  endeavors  of  both  were  from  now  on 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  Motherhouse  to  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Munich,  the  city  of  Munich  being  kept  in  view 
as  a  possible  site.  Since  the  adverse  conditions  which 
surrounded  the  location  at  Nuenburg  were  prevalent  at 
AYeyarn,  and  even  more  unpropitious,  this  place  was  de- 
clined as  not  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  Motherhouse. 

The  success  of  the  movement  now  lay  in  the  best 
of  hands.  Dean  yon  Oettl  had  shown  himself  to  be  a 
prudent,  judicious,  and  sincere  friend.  On  intimate  terms 
with  the  King,  he  was  the  confidant  of  the  Archbishop, 
Lothair  Anslem  von  Gebsattel.  April  3,  1838,  he  made 
this  joyful  communication  to  Reverend  Mother:  "From 
your  declarations  and  the  consideration  of  existing  circum- 
stances, the  spiritual  council  have  deduced  the  conclusion 
that  a  Motherhouse  in  the  capital  city,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  must 
be  better  situated  to  develop  the  qualities  of  the  Order, 
to  educate  candidates  in  all  requisite  branches,  and,  as 
from  a  living  center,  to  propagate  the  Order  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Commissioned  by  his  excellency,  the 
Archbishop,  we  have  reported  accordingly  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  capital  city,  and  we  have  requested  that 
one  or  another  of  the  girls'  schools  of  the  city  be  turned 
over  to  your  Order.  To  ensure  the  furtherance  of  the  plan, 
we  have  deferentially  notified  the  King  of  the  action  tak- 
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en.  It  was  approved  immediately.  Besides  this  the 
Archbishop  subscribed  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
florins  to  support  the  Motherhouse  if  it  be  tranferred  to  the 
Archdiocese.  By  this  act  of  generosity,  the  noble  prince 
of  the  Church  desired  to  make  known  the  great  importance 
he  attributed  to  the  Order  and  its  success  in  the  religious 
education  and  training  of  the  people.  It  w^as  also  an  ap- 
peal to  the  municipality  of  Munich  and  the  royal  govern- 
ment for  financial  support.  The  municipality  ,  prompt- 
ly refused  any  aid  whatever.  It  was  not  willing  to  give 
even  one  of  its  schools  into  the  charge  of  the  Order.  The 
officials  wished  to  reserve  the  teachers'  positions  for  the 
daughters  of  their  own  families,  as  had  been  the  custom 
heretofore.  However,  King  Louis  authorized  the  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  von  Abel,  and  the  executive  president,  Mr.  von 
Hoermann,  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Sisters  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  These  worthy  officers  were  as  well-dis- 
posed toward  the  Order  as  was  their  royal  lord,  and  they 
entered  at  once  upon  the  necessary  negotiations. 

Soon  after  this,  the  King,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Archbishop,  asked  Reverend  Mother  for  a  statement 
of  her  ideas  and  desires  regarding  the  intended  Mother- 
house.  In  her  memorandum  Mother  Teresa  explained 
that  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  Founders,  the  Order 
was  designed  in  all  of  its  branches  and  by  its  training  of 
female  youth,  to  be  of  service  to  the  people,  particularly 
to  the  poorer  classes,  and  that  it  was  expected  to  spread  over 
the  entire  country  in  small  colonies.  This  was  indirectly 
approved  with  the  acceptance  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Motherhouse  should  be  the  center  for  training  members 
as  teachers  in  all  the  various  branches,  industrial  and  edu- 
cational, and  for  initiating  them  into  the  spirit  and  life 
of  the  Order.  One  single  Motherhouse  would  suffice;  the 
existence  of  several  Motherhouses  would  be  contrary  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Founders,  and  fatal  to  strength  and 
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unity.  As  regards  space,  a  Motherhouse  should  have 
four  divisions :  for  Sisters,  novices,  candidates,  and  boarders, 
each  adapted  to  accommodate  fifty  occupants.  In  addition, 
a  chapel  was  indispensable.  Departments  for  general 
housekeeping  were  required,  besides  apartments  for  the 
Father  Confessor,  and  two  hired  servants.  A  garden  space 
would  be  very  desirable.  A  proper  location  for  a  Mother- 
house  would  be  near  a  city,  a  commercial  center,  the  seat 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  where  opportunities 
for  classical  education  were  available.  When  the  King- 
read  this  memorandum,  he  expressed  his  pleasure:  "This 
woman  knows  what  she  wants;  her  desires  have  been  well 
thought  over."  He  delivered  the  paper  to  the  government 
officials  for  consideration. 

About  this  time  the  parish  of  Altomuenster  requested 
Mother  Teresa  to  accept  their  former  convent  building 
as  a  Motherhouse,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  con- 
tribute a  considerable  amount  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses. Altomuenster  had  been  the  home  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  St.  Bridget  for  several  centuries.  Having  been 
confiscated  and  secularized,  the  convent  sheltered  only 
five  nuns  who  had  permission  to  inhabit  one  part  of  the 
building  until  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  community. 
The  other  apartments  were  in  the  possession  of  private 
individuals.  Mother  Teresa  was  invited  to  inspect  the 
old  convent.  Accompanied  by  Reverend  Father  Moser, 
the  privy  councilor  of  the  Archbishop,  she  went  thither 
from  Munich.  When  the  bolted  iron  door  was  opened, 
before  them  stood  the  Superior  with  a  thorny  crown 
upon  her  head,  the  crown  being  a  part  of  their  religious 
costume.  With  tear-filled  eyes  she  greeted  Reverend 
Mother,  and  said  with  trembling  voice:  ''You  bring  us 
the  deathblow."  Much  affected  she  withdrew,  and  left 
Mother  Teresa  and  the  Reverend  Commissary  to  look 
over  the  buildings.     The  basement  was  damp,  and  there- 
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fore  unsanitary;  conditions  were  othenvise  unfavorable, 
similar  to  those  at  Nuenljurg  and  Weyarn.  Mother  Teresa 
on  taking  leave,  felt  glad  at  heart;  she  could  say  to  the 
anxious  Superior:  ^^I  did  not  give  the  death  blow  to 
your  convent;  before  God,  I  wish  it  a  new  life."  In  the 
Order  of  St.  Bridget,  faith  prevailed  in  a  promise  given 
by  God  to  the  foundress  that  the  Order  should  never  die 
out.  At  this  time  the  convent  of  Altomuenster  was  the 
only  one  in  all  Christendom.  Alluding  to  the  promise 
given  to  St.  Bridget,  Eeverend  Mother  tried  to  encourage 
the  Superior,  and  advised  her  to  entreat  the  King  for 
permission  to  receive  new  postulants.  This  advice  was 
followed,  and  in  a  few  years  the  convent  had  taken  on  a 
new  lease  of  life.  September  12,  1839,  Reverend  Mother 
reported  to  the  Archbishop,  setting  forth  in  detail  her 
reasons  for  regarding  Altomuenster  as  unfitted  for  the  site 
of  a  Motherhouse.  '  ' 


CHAPTER  11. 

Transplanting  of  the  Order  to  the  Au,  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Munich.  Mother  Teresa  takes  her  Sisters  thither.  Great 
poverty  of  the  Sisters.  Illustrious  visitors.  Success  of  the  Sis- 
ters.    Acquisition  of  a  house.  -  .     • 

On  September  10th,  Mother  Teresa  was  informed 
by  Dean  von  Oettl  that  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Munich, 
known  as  the  ^^Au,"  the  places  of  two  teachers  were  vacant. 
There  w^as  a  friendly  inclination  to  give  these  places  at  once 
to  the  Sisters,  with  the  possibility  that  within  the  course 
of  th6  year,  the  Sisters  might  be  employed  in  the  remain- 
ing classes.  The  Dean  advised  a  prompt  acceptance,  for 
thereby  a  way  Avas  opened  for  bringing  the  Motherhouse 
to  Munich.       The  parishioners  would  provide  mainten- 
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ance  for  two  Sisters,  a  salary  of  one  hundred  florins,  and 
a  rented  home  free  to  them ;  the  home  consisting  of  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  bedroom.  Mother  TerCvSa 
accepted  the  mission  and  went  there  herself  with  two  Sis- 
ters and  two  candidates.  Of  this  opening,  and  the  recep- 
tion given  the  Sisters  in  the  Au,  one  of  the  travelers.  Miss 
Catherine  Tripps,  with  whom  we  have  already  Ijecome 
acquainted,  wrote  a  detailed  acount  from  which  we  quote 
in  part.  From  it  we  obtain  a  vivid  pi(?ture  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  strange  occurrences  experienced  by  Mother  Teresa 
in  her  numerous  journeys,  as  the  comforts  of  modern 
railways  were  then  unknown.  • 

''We  traveled  in  the  cold  winter  season,  over  rough 
country  roads,  in  a  heavily-laden  coach  drawn  by  half- 
starved  horses ;  the  ride,  though  tiresome  and  unpleasant, 
was  sanctified  by  prayer,  as  w^as  ever  the  custom  with  Rev- 
erend Mother.  We  were  six  in  number :  Reverend  Mother, 
two  Sisters,  two  candidates,  and  the  coachman.  We  candi- 
dates were  obliged  to  take  our  turn  in  riding  with  the  driv- 
er on  the  coachbox.  Noonday  found  us  at  the  little  city 
of  Cham,  where  the  shaft  of  the  coach  broke,  and  also  one 
of  the  wheels.  We  were  near  the  home  of  one  of  my  com- 
panion candidates.  Reverend  Mother  directed  me  to  go 
there  and  ask  the  family  for  a  few  hours  of  lodging.  The 
mother  of  the  family  came  out  to  meet  and  welcome  us 
and  considered  our  misfortune  as  a  very  happy  accident 
for  herself.  The  noonday  meal,  just  ready  for  the  table, 
was  now  served  to  the  unexpected  guests.  Like  wildfire 
the  news  of  the  mishap  had  spread  in  the  little  town.  The 
parish  priest  came  and  showed  dissatisfaction  because  the 
Sisters  had  not  taken  refuge  at  the  parsonage.  Man}^  peo- 
ple had  assembled  before  the  house,  for  scarcely  one  of 
them  had  ever  seen  a  Sister.  Reverend  Mother  greeted 
them  all  at  the  front  door,  and  recommended  herself 
to  their  prayers.     We  were  warmed  and  refreshed ;   the 
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coach  was  repaired,  and  the  horses  given  a  generous  feed 
of  good  oate.  We  were  delayed  two  hours.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  reach  Schneiding,  our  destination,  before  evening. 
It  had  been  arranged  with  Reverend  Father  Handwercher 
that  we  should  spend  the  night  at  his  house,  in  order  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  in  the  parish  church  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

''In  the  village  about  one  and  a  half  leagues  distant 
from  Schneiding,  the  coachman  stopped,  declaring  that 
his  horses  were  too  much  fatigued,  and  that  he  could  not 
possibly  leach  Schneiding.  What  was  to  be  done?  I  said 
to  Reverend  Mother:  'Shall  I  go  to  the  parsonage  and 
ask  for  a  lodging?'  Reverend  Mother  replied:  'What  do 
you  think?  Rather  ask  whether  we  can  get  a  small  room 
in  the  inn.  God  will  help  us.'  The  kindly  landlady, 
whose  sister  was  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Ratisbon, 
offered  us  shelter  in  the  most  gracious  manner;  'but/ 
she  said,  'my  maid  is  ill,  and  I  have  much  work  in  the 
kitchen;  you  (addressing  Miss  Tripps)  may  prepare  the 
guest  room  and  wait  on  the  Sisters.'  I  quickly  built  a  fire 
so  that  the  sisters  might  have  the  comfort  of  a  warm  room. 
Mother  Teresa  and  her  companions  fell  on  their  knees 
and  thanked  God  for  the  shelter.  When  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  landlady,  I  prepared  to  put  up  two  or 
more  beds  in  the  room.  Mother  Teresa  opposed  it, — she 
thought  we  should  not  cause  so  much  unnecessary  trouble 
to  these  good  people  ;  we  were  well  provided  with  blankets 
and  quilts,  which  spread  on  the  floor  would  serve  us  for 
a  bed.  Reverend  Mother  wished  the  coachman  to  set 
out  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  so  as  to  reach  Schneid- 
ing in  time  for  Holy  Communion.  He  would  not  listen 
to  the  request,  and  protested  that  his  horses  were  too  tired. 
The  friendly  landlord  heard  me  begging  the  coachman  in 
vain ;  so  he  promised  the  latter  that  if  he  w^ould  start  out 
early,  nothing  would  be  charged  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
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ing,  a  measure  of  oats  would  be  given  for  his  hoi-ses,  and 
a  cold  roast  sandwhich  for  his  own  pocket.  This  broke 
down  his  opposition.  We  arrived  at  Schneiding  in  time 
to  receive  Holy  Communion.  To  the  great  regret  of  the 
Eeverend  Pastor,  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  without  delay. 
The  three  following  days  a  heavy  storm  caused  us  great 
suffering ;  a  cold,  cutting  Avind  howled  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  coach,  and  torrents  of  rain  poured  in  on  us. 
My  companion  candidate  was  compelled  to  remain  at  one 
of  the  mission  houses  which  we  passed.  I  was  glad  of 
this,  for  to  be  obliged  to  sit  with  the  driver  on  the  coach- 
box in  such  weather  seemed  too  uncomfortable  for  me. 
We  reached  our  destination  on  the  evening  of  December 
7,  1839.  We  di'ove  to  the  pai'sonage  at  the  ^Au'.  One 
of  the  curates  appeared  at  the  door,  and  then  called  back 
into  the  house.  'The  School  Sisters  are  here !  AVhere  shall 
they  go!'  The  housekeeper  came  forward  expressing  her 
regret  that  the  parish  priest  was  not  at  home,  and  offered 
lodging  in  the  parsonage  for  two  of  us  as  there  was  not 
room  for  all.  Mother  Teresea  did  not  wish  to  have  us 
separated,  and  asked  for  the  dwelling  rented  for  the  Sis- 
ters. The  next  house  was  pointed  out.  The  owner  of  this, 
the  wife  of  a  teamster,  showed  us  the  two  rooms  and  a 
bedroom.  Not  even  a  stove  was  to  be  seen ;  the  rooms 
were  entirely  empty.  Our  boxes  and  trunks  were  carried 
in,  and  the  landlady  left  us  with  our  baggage.  Needless 
to  say  we  were  cold  and  hungry.  Mother  Teresa  sought 
out  the  lady  and  asked  her  to  prepare  some  hot  soup  for 
us;  she  refused,  protesting  that  she  could  cook  for  the 
hired  servants  but  not  for  such  people  as  we  were.  'We 
shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  soup,'  replied  Mother 
Teresa.  After  some  time  the  landlady  brought  a  large 
dish  containing  thick  soup  and  set  it  down  on  one  of  our 
trunks,  with  a  single  spoon  beside  it,  and  not  a  plate.  The 
soup  warmed  vis,  and  satisfied  our  appetites.    The  blankets 
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which  we  had  brought  with  us  were  again  spread  on  the 
floor  for  beds.  Early  the  next  morning,  Reverend  H.  H. 
Schoen^  the  Father  Confessor  of  the  Servite  Nuns,  a  good 
friend  of  Reverend  Mother's,  hearing  of  our  arrival,  came 
in  a  coach  for  the  Sisters.  He  was  surprised  to  find  us 
in  such  quarters,  and  not  in  the  parsonage.  I  remained 
at  the  house  to  care  for  the  baggage,  and  to  receive  the 
furniture  and  utensils  which  had  been  hastily  ordered. 
A  good  part  of  these  furnishings  was  donated  by  the  Ser- 
vite Nuns.  A  stove  was  procured  during  the  course  of  the 
day.  After  the  new  abode  w^as  provided  with  what  was 
strictly  necessary,  Mother  Teresa  and  her  companions 
came  to  take  possession. 

''On  one  of  the  following  days  I  was  sent  to  order 
a  carriage  for  Reverend  Mother,  as  she  was  obliged  to 
visit  several  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  State.  Timid 
as  I  was,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  make  a  selection  among 
so  many  coaches  and  coachmen.  One  of  them  a  sickly- 
looking  man,  approached  me  and  Ijegged  me  with  up- 
lifted hands  to  accept  his  service.  His  was  no  grand  car- 
riage, but  I  stepped  in  and  told  him  to  drive  to  our  home. 
At  once  some  of  the  other  coachmen  surrounded  me  and 
said:  'Young  Lady,  an  old  Jew  died  in  that  carriage  yes- 
terday.' The  poor  man  urged  on  his  horses  and  they 
galloped  away  at  full  speed.  After  awhile  he  drove  more 
slowly  and  related  his  troubles,  with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks.  'What  those  men  told  you  is  not  true.  On 
account  of  sickness  I  had  not  been  able  to  earn  anything 
for  a  long  time.  At  present  my  wife  is  lying  ill  at  home, 
and  my  children  are  in  want  of  bread.  I  have  not  had  a 
bite  of  food  this  morning.  St.  Joseph,  my  patron,  has 
heard  my  prayer.  My  dear  little  ones  at  home  are  praying 
to  him,  and  he  has  helped  me  through  you.'  When  one 
of  the  Sisters  saw  me  step  from  the  shabby  carriage  she 
was  provoked  and  gave  me  a  sharp  rebuke.    I  told  Rever- 
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end  Mother  why  I  had  taken  this  carriage,  and  she  praised 
my  intention  saying:  ^This  will  bring  us  blessing.  Go, 
get  a  large  piece  of  bread  for  the  poor  man.'  Some  cold 
meat  w^as  found  in  the  cupboard,  and  I  was  permitted  to 
give  him  this  also.  He  received  the  food  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Reverend  Mother  required  his  services  for  some 
hours,  and  thus  the  father  of  the  poor  family  earned  some- 
thing that  day.  Returning  home,  Reverend  Mother  said, 
^^A  good  deed  brings  blessing.  All  went  well,  and  we  drove 
on  in  safety."  :!  •  '  .  "    "  - 

The  school  was  opened  at  once.  The  arrival  of  the 
Sisters  at  the  ^^4u"  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  large  and 
widely-extended  circle  of  friends  which  the  young  Order 
had  gained  and  held.  People  of  elevated  rank,  secular 
as  w^ell  as  spiritual,  hastened  to  meet  and  to  Avelcome  the 
Sisters  who  earned  still  greater  respect  by  their  simple, 
modest,  and  cheerful  demeanor.  Charitable  gifts  flowed 
in  upon  them,  and,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  they  might 
have  lived  in  affluence.  Among  the  most  prominent  callers 
were  Dean  von  Oettl,  Dr.  Ringseis,  Dr.  Philipps,  Minister 
von  Abel,  and  the  Princess  Loewenstein.  At  times  the 
visitors  were  so  numerous  that  the  dinner  could  neither 
be  prepared  nor  eaten  in  the  short  interval  between  the 
forenoon  and  the  afternoon  sessions. 

Two  ladies  drove  up  to  the  door  one  day.  AVith 
kindly  solicitude  they  inc|uired  into  all  particulars  and 
evinced  a  lively  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
two  Sisters  and  the  w^hole  Order.  Before  leaving,  one  of 
the  ladies  asked  what  they  needed  most  urgently.  Sister 
Philomena  Blattner,  the  Superior,  made  answer:  'Tf 
you  could  send  us  a  sack  of  potatoes,  we  would  be  very 
grateful."  The  response  provoked  a  smile  from  the  visitors, 
but  it  made  them  understand  the  poverty  of  the  Sisters. 
They  promised  to  send  the  potatoes,  and  one  of  the  Sis- 
ters inquired  who  the  ladies  were.    The  reply  was  embar- 
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rassing.  "I  am  the  Empress  Caroline  of  Austria,"  said  one, 
"and  this  is  my  sister,  the  Queen  of  Saxony.  We  have 
come  together  to  visit  our  brother,  the  King."  On  re- 
ceiving this  inteUigence,  the  two  fell  on  their  knees  and 
begged  pardon  for  their  bluntness  and  their  singular  re- 
quest. The  ladies  intimated  that  the  royal  favor  was  not 
so  lightly  forfeited,  and  promised  to  intercede  with  the 
King  in  their  behalf  with  a  view  to  securing  a  better  home 
for  them.  The  Empress  could  not  deny  herself  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  and  greeting  personally  the  Sisters  of  the 
Order  to  whose  establishment  she  had  largely  contributed 
when  founded  by  her  own  confessor  who  was  still  not 
forgotten.  On  hearing  the  report  of  his  sisters,  the  King- 
ordered  the  president  of  the  government  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter home  for  them,  and  in  consequence  the  Sisters  were 
assigned  some  rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  same 
building.  Here  the  Archbishop  paid  them  a  visit;  he 
assured  them  of  his  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  expressed 
the  joy  wdiich  their  coming  to  the  "Au"  had  brought. 
The  Dean  had  much  trouble  in  helping  the  venerable 
old  gentleman  to  descend  the  narrow,  rickety  staircase. 

From  the  family  of  Dr.  Ringseis,  Reverend  Mother 
lieard  of  the  Empress  Caroline's  visit  to  her  brother,  the 
King  and  through  their  intercession  she  obtained  an  audi- 
ence with  the  royal  lady.  A  copy  of  the  statutes  of  Father 
Job  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  religious  family  at 
Nuenburg.  This  had  just  appeared  in  print,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  conditions  and  relations  of  the  young  soci- 
ety. On  this  occasion,  Emily,  the  eleven-year-old  daughter 
of  Madame  Ringseis,  later  known  as  the  author  of  the 
poem  entitled  '^The  Queen's  Song,"  recited  in  the  name 
of  the  Order  a  salutatory  and  a  congratulatory  ode,  breath- 
ing sentiments  of  respect  and  reverential  regard. 

By  their  zealous,  self-sacrificing  efforts  in  the  school 
room,  the  Sisters  attracted  sympathic  attention  for  them- 
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selves  as  well  as  for  the  Order.  The  parish  priest  consid- 
ered it  remarkable  that  the  fear  of  school,  formerly  so 
noticeable  in  the  girls,  was  now  changed  to  actual  love. 
Henceforth,  all  the  girls'  schools  were  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  Sisters.  "When  Dean  von  Oettl  imparted  this  in- 
formation to  Reverend  Mother,  he  advised  the  purchas- 
ing of  a  certain  Mr.  Ertel's  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  girls'  school,  to  the  east  of  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Help.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  large  gar- 
den, and  buying  seemed  in  every  way  preferable  to  rent- 
ing. He  promised  the  purchase  price  should  be  drawn 
from  the  church  funds.  His  advice  was  followed  grate- 
fully. When  the  schools  opened  under  the  super- 
Adsion  of  the  Sisters  in  October,  1840,  the  teachers 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  home  to  go  to  school,  but  they 
could  live  together  under  one  roof,  and  at  the  same  time 
accommodate  boarders.  The  mission  at  the  '^Au"  was 
founded. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Mother  Teresa  refuses  to  accept  two  other  offers  for  the 
new  Motherhouse.  Difficulties  on  account  of  enclosure.  Un- 
pleasant audience  with  the  Archbishop.  The  convent  of  the  Poor 
Clares  on  the  Anger  is  satisfactory.  The  King's  consent.  The 
plan  of  reconstruction  is  settled.  The  expenses  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  government  from  the  public  exchequer  and  surplus  ec- 
clesiastical revenues.     The  Bishop's  consent  to  the  latter. 

In  government  circles  the  project  was  entertained 
of  reconstructing  the  former  Carmelite  convent  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Holy  Trinity  church  for  a  Motherhouse 
of  the  Order.  Mother  Teresa  journeyed  to  Munich,  but 
as  soon  as  she  had  looked  at  the  building,  she  pronounced 
it  unsuitable.  Scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  required  space 
was  covered,  and  no  garden  was  attached  to  the  property. 
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Some  time  after  Mother  Teresa's  recovery  from  her 
severe  illness  at  Nuenburg,  Minister  von  Abel  called  her 
again  to  Munich.  He  greeted  her  mth  the  words:  ''God 
be  praised  for  having  preserved  you  to  us ;  without  you  we 
cannot  decide  the  weighty  affair  of  your  new  Mother 
house."  He  submitted  to  her  this  popular  plan:  The  mis- 
sion house  at  the  Au  and  its  adjoining  ground  should  be 
purchased  from  public  funds  and  a  Motherhouse  erect- 
ed thereon.  Mother  Teresa  saw  that  the  place  did  not 
meet  every  possible  contingency,  yet  it  was  hard  for  her 
to  voice  her  disapproval,  for  the  minister  and  nearly  all 
the  friends  of  the  Order  made  forceful  representations 
of  the  eligibility  of  the  site. 

Her  refusal  exposed  her  to  the  danger  of  extinguish- 
ing all  active  interest  in  the  matter,  and  rendering  her 
own  efforts  futile.  ''I  am  closely  pressed/'  she  wrote; 
''all  agree  to  this  proposal ;  all  patiently  await  my  consent. 
If  I  refuse  this  time,  possibly  all  may  he  lost.  May  God 
help  me  and  aid  ^le!"  After  much  reflection  in  the 
presence  of  God,  she  decided  most  positively  against  the 
contemplated  investment.  She  protested  that  in  rejecting 
the  four  places  offered,  she  intended  not  to  work  injury 
but  good  for  the  cause  of  the  Order.  She  could  not  take 
upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  consenting  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Motherhouse  in  a  situation  where  the  extent 
of  its  activities  must  be  limited  in  various  ways.  She 
recommended  the  outcome  to  the  good  God.  To  this 
keen  perplexity  was  added  a  second,  and  a  deeper  distress 

In  the  first  part  of  this  biography,  we  have  discussed 
the  value  Mother  Teresa  set  upon  religious  enclosure,  and 
noted  how  she  would  tolerate  its  mitigation  for  the  missions 
only  where  insistent  circumstances  seemed  to  call  for  it. 
The  ecclesiastical  and  the  state  authorities  of  the  school 
at  the  Au  demanded  that  the  teachers  accompany  the  chil- 
dren on  their  way  to  church,  during  processions,  school 
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festivals,  and  excursions.  The  Sisters  were  expected  to 
watch  OA^er  their  pupils,  and,  without  restraint,  to  associate 
in  close  contact  with  the  parents.  Mother  Teresa  could 
not,  and  would  not  permit  this.  Many  were  the  protests ; 
the  civil  as  well  as  the  church  officials  complained,  say- 
ing: "The  Sisters  are  teachers,  but  act  only  as  religious; 
other  religious  accompany  their  pupils  to  festivities;  the 
veil  takes  the  place  of  enclosure."  Like  Jacob,  the  patri- 
arch. Mother  Teresa  wrestled  with  God  in  this  doubt  dur- 
ing her  hour  of  midnight  adoration.  She  would  not  let 
him  depart  before  he  blessed  her.  She  desired  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  fulfillment  of  God's  holy  will.  At 
times  she  seemed  to  notice  the  finger  of  God  in  this  disap- 
proval of  enclosure ;  but  when  she  wished  to  speak,  an  in- 
visible power  prevented  her  from  giving  her  consent ;  the 
words,  so  to  say  died  on  her  lips,  and  she  had  to  contradict 
her  own  inclination.  One  of  the  most  painful  hours  of  her 
life  was  spent  in  an  audience  granted  her  by  the  Arch- 
bishop at  this  period.  His  Lordship  showed  himself  much 
agitated  and  excited  because  she  regarded  none  of  the 
sites  offered  as  fitting  or  convenient.  Weyarn  and  Al- 
tomuenster  were  rejected;  the  Carmelite  convent  and  the 
location  at  the  Au  were  not  good  enough  for  her ;  in  short, 
he  voiced  his  displeasure  in  such  plain  terms  that  she, 
the  strong  and  well-tried  woman,  burst  into  tears.  He 
was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  her  firm  adherence  to  en- 
closure. Mother  Teresa,  not  knowing  any  fear  except 
the  fear  of  displeasing  God,  spoke  without  reser\'e  to  the 
prince  of  the  Church  and  his  counselors  who  were  pres- 
ent. "We  must  adhere  to  the  enclosure;  the  Founders 
have  enjoined  it  upon  us.  Had  my  Bishop,  at  the  time 
I  pronounced  my  vows,  declared  to  me  that  we  were  not 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  enclosure,  I  would  not  have  joined 
the  community.  Without  the  enclosure  our  Order  would 
lose  the  best  of  its  vitalitv.     ^Iv  Sisters  do  not  desire  to 
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abolish  the  enclosure.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  school 
teachers  only,  but  above  all,  religious;  othenvise  they  would 
have  remained  in  the  world."  Concerning  this  audience, 
Mother  Teresa  said:  ^'Weeping,  and  very  much  affected, 
I  left  the  most  Reverend  Archbishop,  who,  before  my 
departure,  gave  me  his  blessing  unsolicited.  My  consola- 
tion in  recalling  this  painful  hour,  consists  in  the  feel- 
ing that  I  have  been  strengthened  to  meet  every  contra- 
diction entailed  b}^  duty.  Oh,  how  willingly  would  I  lay 
down  my  life,  if  by  so  doing  I  could  purchase  the  enclos- 
ure. My  eyes  are  heavy  from  weeping,  but  my  soul  is 
cheerful!  How  much  happier  Avould  I  feel  if  I  had  the 
certainty  of  having  fulfilled  the  will  of  God!" 

In  these  days  Mother  Teresa  was  obliged  to  taste 
another  cup  of  bitterness.  Rt.  Rev.  Schwaebl,  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Ratisbon,  who  had  bestowed  timely  help 
and  manifold  benefits  upon  the  young  community,  took 
offence  at  the  removal  of  the  Motherhouse  from  his  dio- 
cese. She  had  to  endure  no  reproaches  from  him  per- 
sonally; but  she  learned  from  creditable  sources  that  he 
charged  her  with  ingratitude  and  felt  hurt  and  slighted. 
This  knowledge  was  an  intense  grief  to  her. 

Dean  von  Oettl  proved  himself  a  faithful  friend, 
prompt  to  bring  aid  in  these  struggles  and  trials.  He  un- 
derstood and  approved  of  her  designs;  he  sustained  her 
courage,  and  poured  soothing  oil  on  the  waters  which  rose 
against  her.  He  became  her  solicitor  before  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  who  were  surprised  at  her  manner 
of  acting.  Her  replies  to  objections  advanced  were  made 
with  respect  and  firmness;  and  when  examined  calmly, 
they  exhibited  so  much  reason  and  common  sense  that  es- 
teem for  her  was  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

The  scarcity  of  room  at  Nuenburg  brought  Mother 
Teresa  once  more  into  straits,  and  she  wrote  to  Dean  von 
Oettl :  ''Our  young  people  are  so  penned  together  that  their 
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health  must  suffer;  we  seem  to  he  training  invalids  in- 
stead of  a  strong  and  healthy  rising  generation.  We  can- 
not accept  the  young  ladies  who  apply,  nor  can  we  educate 
them;  we  can  meet  the  various  applications  of  the  clergy 
for  School  Sisters  only  by  promises  for  the  future,  putting 
them  off  and  consoling  them  with  the  hope  of  a  new 
Motherhouse.  In  my  incompetent  hands  I  find  neither 
the  power  nor  the  means  to  improve  all  this ;  therefore, 
I  know  of  nothing  better  than  to  commit  the  sacred  whole 
to  the  wise  judgment  of  our  highest  authority  in  whose 
care  God  has  placed  it,  tranquil  and  satisfied  with  what 
God  may  bestow  upon  us  poor  beggars,  confident  that  at 
the  proper  time  He  will  send  us  help  in  our  presvsing 
needs." 

January  13,  1841,  Dean  von  Oettl  announced:  ^^I 
have  been  ordered  by  the  King  to  make  the  rounds  of 
the  city  of  Munich  with  the  Minister  of  the  government 
in  order  to  look  up  a  building  which  might  be  serviceable 
for  a  Motherhouse.  We  hope  that  Divine  Providence 
will  give  us  some  further  sign  to  indicate  the  locality  where 
the  pious  community  may  settle  down.  Be  quiet  and  at 
ease ;  nothing  will  be  decided  before  you  have  been  con- 
sulted. We  will  persevere  in  patience ;  act  with  confidence 
and  intercede  with  the  Lord  that  he  may  bless  an  un- 
dertaking which  will  be  conducive  to  the  glory  of  His 
name,  the  sanctification  of  souls,  and  incidently,  to  the 
betterment  and  spiritual  advancement  of  this  entire  gen- 
eration." 

Soon  another  call  brought  Mother  Teresa  to  Mun- 
ich to  inspect  the  former  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  on  the 
Anger  which  Dean  von  Oettl  regarded  favorably  for  a 
Motherhouse,  and  which  was  found  to  correspond  with 
the  ideas  of  Mother  Teresa.  Immediat-ely  the  King  de- 
termined to  appropriate  it  for  the  end  sought.  With  the 
consent  of  Mother  Teresa,  the  building  inspectors  were 
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ordered  to  draw  up  a  plan,  and  to  calcnlate  the  cost  of 
reconstruction.  The  architect's  plan  was  not  satisfactory, 
for  it  neglected  what  she  deemed  essential;  namely,  the 
separate  departments  for  the  four  classes  of  inmates.  For 
several  days  she  deliberated,  and  during  a  sleepless  night 
she  took  lead  pencil  and  ruler  and  outlined  roughly  a 
sketch  of  the  divisions  she  judged  indispensable.  From 
this  sketch  the  specifications  for  the  building  were  drawn ; 
and  the  estimates  ratified  by  the  King.  The  expense 
incurred  amounted  to  ninety-six  thousand  florins;  one- 
third  of  which,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  King, 
should  be  met  by  the  state;  two-thirds  being  defrayed 
from  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Rhine.  Since  the  consent  of 
the  episcopacy  for  controlling  these  resources  was  neces- 
sary, an  ordinance  of  the  ministry  was  issued  which  stated 
that  it  was  his  Majesty's  earnest  wish  to  have  a  spacious 
Motherhouse  founded  in  Munich  for  the  pious  Institute 
of  the  Poor  School  Sisters,  and  that  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  design,  and  the  repairing  of  the  convent  of 
the  Poor  Clares,  sixty-six  thousands  florins  should  be 
raised  from  the  benefits  realized  from  rich  canonries. 
The  bishops  honored  the  royal  assessment,  though  not 
without  some  hesitation. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Foundation  documents  of  the  new  Motherhouse.  Mother 
Teresa  directs  the  building.  Temporary  installation  of  the 
Motherhouse  in  the  mission  at  the  Au.  The  Archbishop 
makes  his  donation.  Mother  Teresa  succeeds  in  having  the  old 
vault  in  the  convent  restored.  She  becomes  seriously  ill.  A 
faithful  soul.  Dedication  of  the  Motherhouse.  Enclosure  men- 
tioned by  the  Archbishop.  The  King's  visit.  Transferring  of 
a  parish  school. 

June  28,  1841,  the  King  decreed  that  a  Motherhouse 
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be  founded  in  the  city  of  Munich  for  the  Poor  School 
Sisters,  whose  vocation  was  the  teaching  and  training 
of  female  youth.  For  this  purpose  the  abandoned  convent 
of  the  Poor  Clares  should  be  ceded  by  the  commune  to  the 
royal  exchequer  and  turned  over  to  the  Order;  the  adap- 
tation being  accelerated  as  far  as  possible.  The  structure 
Avas  to  remain  the  property  of  the  government,  its  use 
being  allowed  the  Sisters  with  the  obligation  of  meeting 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  reconstruction.  Thus  a  need 
of  the  Order,  a  spacious  Motherhouse,  was  supplied.  By 
Mr.  von  Hoerman,  the  president  of  the  government,  Moth- 
er Teresa  w^as  notified  the  very  day  on  which  the  King  sign- 
ed the  resolution,  and  the  glad  tidings  Avere  announced 
to  the  mission  houses.  In  accordance  with  the  proposal 
of  the  government.  Mother  Teresa  undertook  the  remodel- 
ing and  renovation  of  the  Poor  Clare  convent.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  work  required  her  presence,  and  she  could 
no  longer  remain  at  Nuenburg.  She  could  not  leave 
the  Motherhouse  there  as  it  was,  on  account  of  the  crying 
want  of  room.  By  contracting  a  new  debt,  she  bought 
some  property  adjoining  the  convent  at  the  Au, — a  build- 
ing on  it  was  scantily  furnished  for  a  temj^orary  resi- 
dence, and  permission  was  secured  from  the  Government 
to  transfer  the  Motherhouse  thither.  The  Archbishop 
declared  his  readiness  to  accept  the  Motherhouse  with 
its  father  confessor  in  his  archdiocese,  after  the  Bishop 
of  Ratisbon  had  granted  his  permission  for  the  departure. 
Bishop  Schwaebl  consented  with  best  wishes  and  bless- 
ings. 

Mother  Teresa  with  her  entire  family:  thirteen  nov- 
ices, forty  candidates,  and  seven  Sisters,  settled  down  ivL 
their  temporary  abode  in  the  Au,  September  30,  1841. 
The  little  flock  was  accompanied  by  the  shepherd,  the 
worthy  Father  Siegert,  who  looked  forward  to  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Order  with  joyous  and  cheerful  courage,  for 
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that  opened  to  him  a  wider  field  of  labor.  Only  the  Sis- 
ters necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  founded  there, 
were  left  at  Nuenburg.  Highly  gratified  on  seeing  his 
long-cherished  wish  realized,  the  Archbishop  did  not  hes- 
itate to  fulfill  his  promise,  and  on  October  4th,  he  him- 
self placed  in  the  hands  of  Mother  Teresa  a  gift  of  twelve 
thousand  florins  for  the  new  Motherhouse,  stipulating 
that  the  interest  of  the  capital  be  not  applied  to  the  build- 
ing, but  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  of  the  Sisters. 

Renovation  was  begun  on  the  old  convent,  October 
28th,  by  pulling  down  the  partially  decayed  portions. 
Aided  by  the  building  inspectors,  Mother  Teresa  urged 
on  the  w^orkmen,  and  suggested  occasional  deviations 
from  the  original  plans  which  were  obligingly  conceded. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  restoration  of  the 
vault  beneath  the  convent  to  serv^e  for  the  interment  of 
the  professed  Sisters  of  the  Order.  It  had  been  construc- 
ted for  the  Poor  Clares  in  observance  of  a  burial  custom 
prevailing  in  nunneries  for  years,  but  the  walls  of  the 
vault  had  fallen  into  an  utterly  ruinous  state.  The  King 
when  petitioned  in  the  matter  gave  a  reluctant  consent. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-43,  Mother  Teresa  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  meningitis,  an  inflammation  of  the  enveloping 
membranes  of  the  brain.  The  disease  was  painful,  and 
her  condition  was  extremely  critical.  For  the  space  of 
two  weeks  she  hovered  between  life  and  death.  Great 
was  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  the  community; 
fervently  they  prayed  for  the  prolongation  of  her  life  and 
not  in  vain.  Signs  of  convalescence  appeared,  but  her 
recovery  was  slow.  The  effects  of  the  disease  were  felt 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life;  the  lachrymal  glands 
were  too  enfeebled  to  control  the  flow  of  tears.  To  alle- 
viate the  suffering,  physicians  advised  her  to  take  snuff 
occasionally. 

While  she  lay  dangerously  ill,  news  came  from  Nuen- 
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burg  of  the  death  of  her  dear  old  mother.  Grieving  and 
sorrowful,  the  Sisters  dared  not  tell  her.  When  one  of 
them  approached  her  bedside  with  streaming  eyes,  Rev- 
erend Mother  said:  '^Why  do  you  conceal  what  I  already 
know?  In  dreams  I  have  been  present  at  the  deathbed 
of  my  mother."  Tearfully  she  added:  ''If  you  love  me, 
pray  devoutly  for  the  repose  of  my  dear  good  mother's 
soul." 

We  have  at  different  times  quoted  from  the  candidate. 
Miss  Catherine  Tripps,  now  the  novice,  Mary  Edmunda. 
She  describes  Mother  Teresa's  illness  in  the  following 
terms:  "When  our  Mother  lay  at  the  point  of  death  and 
the  physicians  feared  the  worst,  I  prayed  thus:  '0  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  how  necessary  our  dear  Mother  is  to  the 
congregation ;  restore  her  to  health  and  take  my  life  which 
I  here  offer  instead  of  hers.'  After  a  few^  days  I  became 
ill,  but  Reverend  Mother's  condition  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter. I  was  pleased,  but  not  so  the  Mother.  When  I  was 
permitted  to  visit  her  for  the  first  time  in  her  convales- 
cence, she  shook  her  finger  at  me,  and  when  I  smiled, 
she  said  seriously:  'Do  you  think  I  am  ignorant  of  what 
you  have  done?  I  dreamed  that  you  offered  your  life 
for  mine ;  you  chose  to  die  that  I  might  live.  At  that 
price  I  do  not  desire  to  live.  The  dear,  good  God  needs 
neither  you  nor  me.  Go  now  to  the  self-same  place  in  the 
chapel,  and  beg  of  God  to  grant  you  health  and  strength 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  your  vocation,  to  teach 
school  for  fifty  years,  and  lay  down  no  conditions  for  the 
Almighty.  Go,  you  most  obey !'  I  went  to  the  chapel, 
though  it  seemed  very  hard  for  me  to  do  as  I  had  been 
commanded."  To  this  account  we  may  add  the  fact  that 
the  word  of  the  Mother  was  verified  in  regard  to  the  daugh- 
ter. Soon  after,  Sister  Mary  Edmunda  was  sent  to  the 
American  mission.  For  many  years  she  was  the  senior 
of  the  pioneer  band,  and  in  1895,  celebrated  the  golden 
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jubilee  of  her  religious  profession  at  Hokah,  Minn.,  where 
a  'few  years  later  she  died,  rich  in  virtue  and  merits,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-two  years. 

The  exodus  from  the  Au  was  begun  at  the  end  of 
August,  and  by  the  end  of  September  the  new  Mother- 
house  was  comfortably  furnished,  and  the  Sisters  had 
formally  taken  possession.  October  16,  1843,  was  set 
apart  for  the  official  presentation  to  the  Order  and  the 
dedication,  that  being  the  quincentenary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  daughters  of  St.  Clare  had  here  entered  upon 
their  cloister  retreat.  Notwithstanding  his  old  age  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Lothair  Anselm  officiated  at 
the  ceremony.  As  civil  commissary  the  royal  president 
of  the  government,  Mr.  von  Hoermann,  presided  and  did 
his  part  with  genuine  pleasure,  for  the  work  to  which  he 
had  devoted  several  years  was  at  last  completed. 

To  Mother  Teresa  the  anniversary  was  a  day  of  joy; 
after  much  labor  and  long  delay  the  Order  had  at  last 
obtained  a  Motherhouse  which  was  entirely  satisfactory ; 
her  joy  was  augmented  by  another  surprising  fact.  The 
Archbishop,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  did  not  agree 
Avith  her  on  strict  adherence  to  cloistered  regulations ;  he 
had  even  employed  harsh  language  in  its  discussion  since 
she  had  persisted  in  her  resolution.  At  the  close  of  the 
solemnities  he  handed  her  the  keys  of  the  house,  declaring 
that  by  right  of  his  powder  he  prescribed  religious  enclosure, 
and  called  upon  her  solemnly  to  keep  holy  and  conscien- 
tiously the  ''Seal,  of  God,"  as  he  termed  the  enclosure. 
When  hearing  these  words  pronounced  at  the  dedication 
of  the  New  Motherhouse  which  seemed  a  new  foundation 
for  the  Order,  and  by  a  prelate  who  had  sharply  censured 
adherence  to  cloistered  observance,  Mother  Teresa  felt  that 
she  heard  in  her  heart  the  voice  of  God:  "Thou  hast  acted 
according  to  My  will,"  and  the  preceding  distress  she  had 
endured  seemed  not  to  her  a  purchase  price  too  costly 
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for  the  interior  testimony.  The  ordinance  of  the  Arch- 
bishop in  regard  to  enclosure  was  vaHdated  by  a  document 
of  King  Louis,  January  24,  1844,  which  directed  that  all 
legal  transactions  in  which  the  Sisters  were  concerned 
should  be  conducted  by  a  commission  in  the  parlor  of  the 
convent.  Thereby  the  Sisters  were  exempted  from  the 
distressing  inconvenience  of  appearing  in  court,  or  before 
a  jury. 

Eight  days  after  the  formal  presentation  King  Louis 
came  on  foot  and  unexpectedly ,'i:o  inspect  the  new  convent. 
^^How  do  you  do?  How  are  you?"  he  said  to  Mother 
Teresa  in  his  condescending  manner.  ''Very  well.  Your 
Majesty,"  was  the  reply.  ''Life  is  charming  here;  all  is 
well.  Our  workshop  only  is  wanting."  "How  so?"  re- 
sponded the  monarch.  "0  Your  Majesty,  the  school  is 
our  principal  workshop,  where  our  young  teachers  are 
trained;  the  school  is  wanting."  "That  you  shall  have," 
was  the  prompt  rejoinder. 

While  looking  through  the  apartments,  the  King 
found  the  candidates  at  their  dinner.  He  took  a  seat  at 
the  table  and  was  served  with  a  portion  of  the  sauerkraut 
and  bread  which  he  tasted.  "That  is  healthful  and  savory 
fare,"  said  he,  "as  a  soldier  during  the  war  many  a  time 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  food  like  that."  His 
Majesty  kindly  greeted  the  boarders  who  were  in  the 
garden.  The  monarch  was  evidently  pleased  with  the 
work  which  he  had  instituted.  He  established  the  in- 
tended parochial  school.  The  school  in  the  Isar  suburb 
which  was  neither  well  located  nor  well  attended  was 
closed  and  a  new  school  was  opened  for  the  girls  in  the 
Motherhouse  of  the  School  Sisters  on  the  Anger.  The 
magistrates  were  compelled  to  complete  the  organization 
of  this  school  within  fourteen  days.  Thereby,  the  last 
imperative  need  of  the  Motherhouse  was  supplied. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mother  Teresa's  management  of  the  new  Motherhouse. 
Its  organization.  Qualification  of  the  teachers.  Death  of  the 
Archbishop  Lothair  Anselm.  Karl  August  Reisach,  his  successor. 
Spread  of  the  Order  through  the  aid  of  benefactors.  Bonnet 
Sisters. 

The  inmates  of  the  Motherhouse  were  divided  into 
five  classes:  Sisters,  novices,  candidates,  boarders,  girls  of 
the  High  School,  and  pupils  of  the  elementary  grades. 
Each  division  had  its  own  separate  apartment  so  that 
the  one  did  not  disturb  nor  interfere  with  the  other.  Each 
department  was  directed  by  a  Sister,  and  in  each  the  spirit 
and  the  heart  of  Mother  Teresa  lived  and  moved.  She  reg- 
ulated the  religious  exercises,  matters  of  discipline,  the 
limitations  and  methods  of  teaching  and  the  physical 
welfare  of  each  and  all.  Diligence  and  obedience  were 
inculcated,  cheerfulness  and  happiness  were  carefully  fos- 
tered. The  boarders  and  the  candidates  visited  objects 
of  interest  and  scientific  collections,  took  walks  to  the 
city  suburbs,  and  enjoyed  occasional  outings  by  railway 
to  neighboring  localities.  They  prepared  entertainments 
consisting  of  vocal  and  instrumental  selections  and  plain 
dramatic  compositions  which  the  Sisters  and  friends  of 
the  house  attended.  Thus  there  reigned  in  the  Mother- 
house  a  vigorous,  pious,  cheerful  life ;  and  the  entertain- 
ments shown  at  public  and  official  examinations  earned 
for  the  house  general  commendation. 

Mother  Teresa  did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage 
of  the  many  educational  facilities  which  the  capital  afford- 
ed, and  to  utilize  them  in  the  interests  of  the  members 
of  the  Order.  Mr.  Casper  Aiblinger,  director  of  the  royal 
chapel,  a  pious  servant  of  Our  Lady,  celebrated  through 
liis  hymns  to  Mary,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dean  von  Oettl, 
imdertook  with  real  pleasure  the  supervision  of  the  musical 
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department.  He  gave  the  vocal  lessons  himself,  and  for 
the  instrumental  course  he  recommended  accomplished 
teachers.  The  art  of  singing  was  carefully  cultivated 
in  all  the  departments;  instructions  were  given  on  the 
violin,  the  piano,  and  the  organ ;  Master  Aiblinger  used 
the  haq)  to  accompany  vocal  compositions  but  excluded 
the  zither  and  guitar.  It  was  customary  in  the  convent 
chapel  to  sing  hymns  during  the  celebration  of  the  prin- 
cipal Mass  on  Sundays ;  on  feastdays  High  Masses  were 
celebrated ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  year  solemn  even- 
ing devotions  were  frequently  held. 

So  competent  was  Master  Aiblinger  in  training  his 
pupils  that  after  six  months  the  secular  choir  was  dismissed 
and  replaced  by  the  members  of  the  Order.  For  the  con- 
vent choir  the  master  composed  a  number  of  Masses, 
Litanies,  and  Motets  which,  having  been  practised  by  him 
and  rendered  under  his  direction,  called  forth  much  fav- 
orite comment  for  the  little  church.  Pleased  and  edified 
many  were  attracted  thither.  For  sixteen  years  the  ami- 
able director  generously  devoted  his  services  to  the  con- 
vent on  the  Anger.  That  he  really  felt  at  home  therein 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  celebrated  his  eightieth  birth- 
day within  its  walls.  On  this  day  he  laid  down  the  baton. 
Occasionally  he  attended  the  services  of  St.  James'  church 
to  see  if  the  young  mistress,  his  successor  as  choir  leader 
was  doing  her  work  satisfactorily.  In  the  Motherhouse 
the  memory  of  this  pious,  honorable,  old  man  still  survives. 
In  the  department  of  artistic  needlework  the  Sisters 
made  remarkable  improvement  by  cultivating  the  art  of 
drawing.  They  acquired  intelligence  and  taste  in  the 
formation  of  different  designs;  their  attainments  in  this 
line  soon  brought  them  into  notice,  and  they  had  ordei*s 
for  artistic  embroidery,  church  articles,  and  other  fancy 
work.  Besides,  the  Sisters  most  willingly  availed  them- 
selves of  every  favorable  opportunity  to  learn  the  foreign 
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languages,  and  by  concise  instruction  they  were  competent 
to  teach  their  art.  In  this  manner  the  members  of  the 
Order  were  educated,  and  were  thus  quahfied  to  impart 
a  higher  education  to  the  girls. 

Archbishop  Lothair  Anselm,  Baron  von  Gebsattel, 
did  not  long  survive  the  dedication  of  the  Motherhouse. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  remarked  to  Mother 
Teresa:  ^^I  regard  the  transplanting  of  the  Order  of  the 
Poor  School  Sisters,  and  the  establishment  of  their  com- 
modious Motherhouse  in  my  Archdiocese  of  Munich,  as 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  beneficial  achievements 
which  I  have  accomplished  by  the  grace  of  God."  He 
died  October  1,  1846,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Arch- 
i episcopal  See  by  Charles  August,  Count  of  Reisach. 
AVhen  Bishop  of  Eichstaett,  the  new  Archbishop  had 
shown  the  most  friendly  and  benevolent  dispositions  to- 
wards Mother  Teresa  and  her  community.  ^\.t  the  open- 
ing of  the  branch  house  at  Spalt,  he  had  made  her  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  learned  to  respect  and  esteem  her. 

In  1845,  the  last  nun  of  the  secularized  Notre  Dame 
convent  died  at  Eichstaett.  Among  her  bequests  Avas  a 
relic  from  the  bones  of  St.  Peter  Fourier  which  now  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Bishop.  To  show  his  kindly 
feelings  towards  the  Sisters,  he  donated  the  relic  to  the 
Motherhouse  in  Munich  where  it  was  accepted  as  a  rich, 
and  highly  prized  treasure,  venerated  to  the  present  hour. 
After  having  been  raised  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See,  Count 
von  Reisach  gave  many  other  proofs  of  his  good  will. 
He  regularly  attended  the  ceremonies  of  investiture  and 
])rofession;  he  accepted  invitations  from  the  boarders  and 
candidates  for  declamatory  and  musical  entertainments; 
and  once  conducted  the  retreat  at  the  convent.  Towards 
the  close  of  their  stay,  he  would  often  bring  his  honored 
guests  and  friends  to  visit  the  convent  on  the  Anger,  in 
order  to  show  them,  as  he  expressed  himself,  ^'my  best 
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at  the  last."  While  the  erection  of  the  Motherhouse  in 
Munich,  on  the  one  hand,  secured  for  the  Order  a  safe 
and  sheltered  center;  on  the  other  hand,  it  brought  as  a 
sequence  a  vigorous  expansion.  In  connection  with  this, 
Reverend  Mother  observed:  '^It  is  wonderful  how  Divine 
Providence  arranges  all  things,  and  influences  the  hearts 
of  men;  how  it  prepares  for  our  Sisters  one  home  after 
another  in  all  parts  of  the  country."  Yet  one  impedi- 
ment thwarted  the  erection  of  some  branch  houses.  The 
introduction  of  Sisters  into  a  parish  as  teachers  usually 
entailed  expense ;  not  on  account  of  the  salary,  for  they 
received  the  same  hire  as  the  public  or  secular  teachers, 
but  because  the  religious  life  in  common  nearly  always 
made  new  buildings  necessary.  Parishes  were  often  in 
want  of  means  to  defray  the  unusual  expenses;  fre- 
quently the  spirit  of  sacrifice  was  lacking.  To  expend 
the  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  parish  would  have  placed 
a  forceful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hostile 
or  indifferent.  Deep  interest  in  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  the  young  often  induced  pastors  and  the  pious 
faithful  to  make  willing  sacrifices  for  the  establishment 
of  school  and  convent.  ''By  Christian  charity"  Mother 
Teresa  said,  ''our  Divine  Lord  builds  houses  for  the  chil- 
dren. His  beloved  ones,  in  which  they  may  learn  to  know 
and  serve  Him.  That  alone  calls  down  the  divine  bless- 
ing." We  adduce  the  following  instances  as  proof.  Charles 
August,  Knight  of  Roeckhel,  and  his  wife,  Johanna,  Coun- 
tess von  Hundt,  founded  in  their  district  of  Lauterbach 
a  branch  house  of  the  Order.  As  they  themselves  tes- 
tified, they  were  led  to  make  this  generous  renunciation 
of  their  worldly  wealth  by  their  desire  to  protect  and  to 
increase  according  to  their  ability,  the  greatly  endangered 
Christian  spirit  and  the  principles  of  morality.  Other 
promising  establishments  were  sequent  to  the  opening 
of  this  little  mission.     The  aged  Dean  of  Neumarkt  in 
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Upper  Bavaria  had  been  visiting  his  brother,  the  founder 
of  the  mission  at  Lauterbach.  Aloysius  Hoermann,  long 
his  faithful  assistant,  accompanied  him,  and  captivated 
by  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  of  the  School  Sisters,  he  con- 
ceived such  a  veneration  and  esteem  for  them  that  he  per- 
suaded the  parish  at  Nuemarkt  to  transfer  the  loAver  classes 
of  the  girls'  schools  to  them  tentatively ;  the  test  was  satis- 
factory, and  gradually  the  parish  gave  the  Sisters  per- 
manent charge,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  them  the 
other  institutions  under  parochial  patronage;  namely,  an 
orphanage,  a  protectory,  and  a  normal  school.  When 
in  his  advanced  years  Reverend  Father  Hoermann  had 
retired  to  his  native  city,  Tirschenreuth,  he  built  there 
a  convent  and  a  school  for  the  School  Sisters  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  parish.  The  branch  at  Lauterbach 
w^as  a  source  of  blessing  even  to  other  parishes. 

AAallibald  Bausteadter,  a  retired  royal  director  of  stud- 
ies at  Amberg,  spent  his  vacation  with  his  brother  George, 
the  pastor  at  Weichs ;  once  on  his  way  to  Lauterbach  he 
met  the  school  girls  returning  to  their  homes  at  the  close 
of  school.  Their  modest  behavior,  their  cheerful  manners, 
their  respectful  greeting,  and  the  unaffected  freedom  with 
which  they  answered  his  questions,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  that  he  determined  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  such  school  training  for  the  children  in  the  parish 
of  Weichs.  With  his  brother's  assistance  he  bought  a 
small,  ruined  castle,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Order  with 
a  donation  for  the  dowry  of  the  teachers.  The  excellent 
work  done  in  the  habitable  portion  of  the  castle  incited 
him  to  further  activity  in  the  interest  of  the  Order.  He 
subsequently  established  an  elementary  and  a  preparatory 
school  which  he  liberally  endowed  with  money,  ground, 
meadows,  and  woods.  The  zest  for  study  noticeable  in 
the  young  students  aroused  in  him  the  ardent  zeal  of  his 
youth,  and  he  took  upon  himself  a  part  of  the  instruc- 
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tion  in  this  young  institution.  In  Stamsried,  in  the  Up- 
per Palatinate,  Dean  Markl  introduced  the  School  Sisters 
by  building  for  them  a  school  and  a  convent  from  his 
own  resources,  supplemented  by  contributions  received 
from  friends.  Mr.  Adam  Handl,  a  teacher  from  Amer- 
ica, Avhen  visiting  his  native  town,  presented  the  parish 
priest  with  one  thousand  florins  as  a  first  contribution 
towards  the  erection  of  a  protectory  for  children.  With 
this  money  and  the  interest  accruing,  donations  from 
good  people,  and  additional  sums  of  his  own,  the  capital 
was  increased,  and  Father  Kiessling  bought  a  house  which 
served  to  harbor  the  children  as  a  protectory,  and  afforded 
home  and  lodging  for  poorer  boarders.  Since  at  his  de- 
mise no  Avritten  endowmient  could  be  found  for  these 
two  institutions,  the  Order  volunteered  to  support  them. 

In  Giesing,  a  suburb  of  Munich,  King  Louis  built 
a  protector}?-  and  at  the  recjuest  of  the  parish,  Mother 
Teresa  also  took  charge  of  the  Volksschule.  On  account 
of  the  poverty  of  the  parish,  the  Order  was  obliged  to  pro- 
vide a  dwelling  for  the  Sistere.  Baroness  von  Aretin  of 
Haidenburg,  the  widow  of  the  minister,  was  the  protec- 
tress of  the  school  at  Aidenbach,  and  in  addition  she 
financed  a  Sisters'  School  in  that  city,  in  order,  as  she 
herself  stated,  to  increase  the  fear  of  God  in  female  youth 
and  to  promote  education  in  general. 

It  w^as  to  be  expected  the  Reverend  Francis  de  Sales 
Handwercher,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  Order  from  its 
infancy,  should  wish  to  have  the  School  Sisters  for  his  par- 
ish school.  The  boys  and  girls  attended  a  village  school 
and  they  were  taught  by  a  secular  teacher.  Father  Hand- 
wercher did  not  like  to  wound  this  man's  feelings  by 
proposing  a  removal.  He  explained  to  Mother  Teresa: 
''It  is  my  heart's  wish  and  desire  to  do  all  I  can  for  the 
education  of  youth.  Oh,  how  often  have  I  cried  out  from 
the  depths  of  my  distress,  'What  can  be  done  here  to  es- 
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tablish  the  School  Sisters?'  I  am  wilhng  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of  a  school  house.  All 
my  savings  are  reserved  for  that  object.  Oh,  how  happy 
should  I  be  if  even  a  part  of  the  children  were  in  your 
hands !"  Four  years  of  patient  waiting  dragged  by  be- 
fore he  informed  Reverend  Mother  that  the  post  was  va- 
cant, and  the  Sisters  could  begin  anew.  The  following- 
year  all  was  ready  for  their  reception.  Their  invitation, 
addressed  to  Mother  Teresa,  reads:  "At  the  feet  of  the 
Crucified  I  place  the  entire  future  of  the  girls'  school. 
I  beg  you  to  send  the  Sisters,  and  I  shall  reckon  the  day 
of  their  arrival  as  the  most  blessed  day  of  my  life." 

On  his  deathbed,  Philip  Thanner,  chaplain  of  the 
castle  of  Offenberg  at  Deggendorf,  sent  three  hundred  flor- 
ins to  the  clergy  of  his  native  city,  Baernau,  in  the  Palatin- 
ate, as  the  first  brick  for  a  convent  for  the  Poor  School  Sis- 
ters. The  clergy  increased  the  capital  by  its  annual  inter- 
est and  by  contributions  which  they  themselves  made  or 
collected  from  friends  and  acquaintances  near  and  far. 
Seven  years  later  they  were  enabled  to  build  a  comfortable 
house  and  present  it  to  the  delighted  parishioners  as  a 
school  for  the  Sisters. 

An  ardent  client  of  Our  Lady,  Mr.  Lankensperger 
of  Munich,  by  trade  a  manufacturer  of  court  wagons,  had 
built  for  his  own  use  a  beautiful  residence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Our  Lady  of  Birkenstein,  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Wendelstein.  He  thought  to  spend 
his  last  days  here  after  his  retirement  from  active  life. 
When  he  felt  that  the  end  of  all  things  earthly  was  draw- 
ing near,  he  acted  upon  the  advice  of  a  friend,  Henry 
von  Hofstetter,  Dean  of  the  cathedral  and  later  Bishop 
of  Passau,  and  donated  this  building  and  its  surrounding- 
grounds  to  the  Order  with  the  obligation  that  it  accept 
the  charge  of  the  girls'  school,  and  he  bequeathed  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  teachers. 
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To  obtain  School  Sisters  for  his  paidsh,  the  Reverend 
l^astor  Kefer  von  Koesching  of  Ingolstadt  circulated  a 
subscription  list  on  which  his  own  name  held  first  place, 
not  only  in  rank,  but  for  the  amount  subscribed.  He  wrote 
to  Mother  Teresa :  ^'It  was  touching  to  notice  that  ser- 
vants and  children  bound  themselves  for  contributions 
no  less  readily  than  the  elders  and  the  wealthy  families. 
The  Sisters'  home  is  thus  secured.  In  a  year  from  date 
they  may  cross  its  threshold.  AVe  long  to  have  them  in 
our  midst.  The  members  of  the  clergy  have  not  the 
strength  to  accomplish  what  we  desire.  We  need  rein- 
forcements. Your  Sisters  must  plant  genuine  devotion 
in  the  hearts  of  the  girls,  and  thus  bring  about  the  spirit- 
ual renewal  of  womanhood." 

In  Scheyern,  the  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  Convent 
in  the  city  of  Rain  offered  to  Reverend  Father  Vogi.  the 
parish  priest,  later  elected  Provincial  of  the  Redemptorists 
in  Bavaria,  spacious  buildings  and  gardens  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  School  Sisters  into  different  parishes. 

Casper  Schmee  in  Berching,  aged  eighty  years,  a 
burgomaster  and  a  retired  druggist,  gave  to  the  city  of  his 
birth  a  proof  of  his  loyal  affection  by  devoting  all  his 
wealth  to  the  training  and  education  of  youth.  By  his  last 
testament,  all  his  possesions,  house,  garden,  forest,  and 
cash,  Avere  donated  to  the  Motherhouse  of  the  Poor 
School  Sisters,  on  condition  that  the  Sisters  conduct  the 
girls'  school  in  Berching.  The  Ladies'  Sodality  of  Mil- 
tenberg  placed  its  protector}^  under  the  management  of 
the  Sisters ;  the  city  orphanage  came  under  their  direction, 
and  the  pastor,  Father  Badum,  enthusiastic  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  donated  a  suitable  house  to  the  Order 
which  was  utilized  as  a  high  school  for  the  girls. 

Many  parishes  willingly  undertook  the  introduction 
of  the  School  Sist-ers  at  their  own  expense.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  in  the  written  application  for  Sisters,  the 
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principal  motive  advanced  as  a  reason  for  their  action 
was  the  fostering  and  promoting  of  the  religious  spirit 
in  the  parish.  Branch  houses  were  founded  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Munich  at  Toelz,  Freising,  Waging,  and  Rosen- 
heim; in  the  diocese  of  Ratisbon  at  Eggenfelden  and  Ab- 
endsberg;  in  the  diocese  of  Wuerzburg  at  Obernburg; 
in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg  at  Pfaffenhofen  on  the  Ilm. 
A  little  difficulty  attended  Mother  Teresa's  acceptance 
of  the  latter  mission.  Before  adtnitting  the  Sisters  into 
the  diocese,  tlie  bishop  required  a  copy  of  the  holy  rule, 
and  as  this  was  not  yet  fully  confirmed,  he  declared  that 
while  he  would  not  oppose  the  acceptance  of  the  Volks- 
schule  by  members  of  the  Order,  he  could  not  regard  them 
as  religious,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  w^ear  the  religious 
dress  until  he  had  received  a  copy  of  their  rule. 
His  detennination  was  by  no  means  unreasonable.  Moth- 
er Teresa  helped  herself  out  of  this  dilemma  at  Pfaffen- 
hofen and  in  other  missions  established  later  in  this  dio- 
cese by  sending  candidates  who  were  qualified  to  teach, 
but  were  not  in  reality  members  of  the  Order,  since  they 
had  not  taken  vows.  Instead  of  a  veil,  they  wore  a  white 
headdress,  and  for  this  reason  were  called  ' 'Bonnet  Sis- 
ters." Experience  proved  that  the  ' 'Bonnet  Sisters"  gave 
satisfaction,  and  since  they  suffered  no  detriment  to  their 
religious  vocation,  they  were  sent  into  other  dioceses,  es- 
pecially to  places  where  the  observance  of  strict  enclosure 
was  attended  with  difficulty.  Cheerfully  and  willingly 
they  brought  the  sacrifice  of  waiting  a  few  years  longer 
before  taking  their  vows,  and  by  so  doing  they  aided  large- 
ly in  the  extension  of  the  Order. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  missions  l^rought 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  to  the  Mother- 
house,  for  each  branch  house  was  like  a  fountain  convey- 
ing unfailing  supplies  to  the  common  center.  Intercourse 
with  the  Sisters  caused  many  a  young  lady  to  listen  to 
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the  call  to  a  religious  vocation  which  until  then  had  fal- 
len on  heedless  or  unwilling  ears.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  our  Sisters  were  formerly  pupils  of  the  convent 
schools. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Transplanting  of  the  Order  to  America.  Plan  lo  found  a 
colony  in  St.  Mary's,  Pennsylvania;  acceptance  by  Mother  Teresa; 
consent  of  the  King  and  of  the  Archbishop,  and  support  of  the 
Mission  Society.  Mother  Teresa's  spiritual  testament  or  will  to 
the  Sisters.    Her  farewell.    Visit  of  the  King  to  the  missionaries. 


During  the  years  between  1835  and  1840  the  flood  of 
German  emigration  to  America  reached  its  height.  Thous- 
ands of  Cathohcs  emiOTated  to  the  New  World  where  thev 
found  themselves  in  straightened  circumstances.  Nearly 
all  of  them  were  poor ;  some  sought  to  build  homes  in  the 
primeval  forests;  others  tried  to  find  accustomed  work  in 
\h^  factories  of  the  large  cities.  They  were  greatly  in 
need  of  religious  care.  A  priest  speaking  the  German 
language  was  seldom  met.  The  children  grew  up  without 
education.  The  German  was  an  object  of  contempt.  The 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  awakened  in  many  priests 
a  zeal  for  souls  which  led  them  to  cross  the  ocean  in  large 
numbers  to  join  their  countrymen  and  companions  in 
faith.  With  indescribable  hardships  some  wandered  for 
months  through  the  lonely  wilds,  carrying  on  their  backs 
the  knapsacks  containing  the  sacred  vessels  for  Mass,  the 
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altar  stone,  etc.,  while  others  visited  the  factories  where 
their  brethren  congregated,  and  so  the  German  par- 
ishes were  begun.  The  ranks  of  these  missionaries 
were  led  by  the  priests  of  Religious  Orders.  First  came 
the  Ivedernptorists  from  the  Austrian  province ;  next  wert 
the  Fathers  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  Metten,  Father 
Boniface  Wimmer  at  their  head.  The  attention  of  the 
laity  was  soon  aroused.  The  two  most  prominent  rulers 
of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Bavaria  promoted  the  cause  of  Catholicity  in  America 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  former  upholding 
the  Leopold  Society,  the  latter  the  Mission  Society 
of  Louis. 

The  desire  to  procure  German  Sisters  for  the  colon- 
ized districts,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  girls,  is  easily 
explained.  The  Irish  and  French  settlers  were  supporting 
a  considerable  number  of  Catholic  schools  and  orphan- 
ages. Many  a  German  priest,  compelled  to  return  to  his 
native  country  to  collect  for  his  poor  missions,  visited 
Mother  Teresa  and  besought  her  aid,  but  none  of  them 
could  guarantee  a  home  for  the  Sisters  so  much  needed. 

The  Benziger  and  Eschbach  Company  of  Einsiedeln. 
Switzerland,  had  pinxhased  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  intention  of  selling 
it  to  Catholic  immigrants  of  German  nationality,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving,  unsullied  and  uncorrupted,  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers.  According  to  the  plan, 
a  large  city  named  St.  Mary's,  was  expected  to  grow  u]) 
in  the  center  of  this  tract  of  woodland.  The  project  found 
favor  in  the  ecclesiastical  circles  of  Southern  Germany  and 
it  was  indorsed  by  the  Louis  Mission  Society.  A  certain 
Baron  A^on  Schroeder  appeared  in  Munich  and  requested 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  recommend  that  emigrants, 
especially  priests  and  religious,  settle  at  St.  Mary's.  He 
was  an  agent  for  the  company  and  he  had  no  other  object 
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in  vieAv  than  the  premium  he  received  for  every  immi^ 
grant  he  induced  to  take  up  a  homestead  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Archbishop  as  well  as  that 
of  the  King.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  prospective  city,  St. 
Mary's,  the  Company  had  ceded  to  the  Redemptorists  a 
dwelling  and  a  church,  besides  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
on  condition  that  they  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  settlers.  Baron  von  Schroeder  made  a  similar 
offer  to  the  Archbishop  for  the  Sisters,  if  they  would  un- 
dertake to  teach  the  schools.  He  submitted  a  written 
statement  from  the  American  bishop,  testifying  his  wil- 
lingness to  receive  teaching  communities  into  his  diocese. 
The  Archbishop  of  Munich  advised  Mother  Teresa  to 
accept  this  mission,  and  from  the  funds  of  the  Mission 
Society  offered  her  the  money  necessary  for  traveling 
expenses  and  also  for  the  erection  of  a  house.  AVithout 
much  hesitation  Mother  Teresa  declared  herself  willing 
to  make  a  trial,  at  least. 

King  Louis  rejoiced  that  the  order  whose  beginning 
and  development  he  had  watched  and  protected  with  so 
much  care  should  enter  upon  missionary  work  in  a  dis- 
tant land.  Mother  Teresa  immediately  began  preparations 
for  conducting  some  of  her  spiritual  daughters  to  the 
New  World. 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  1847,  she  notified  all  the  branch 
houses  of  her  intentions  and  thinking  she  might  possibly 
never  return,  sent  them  her  spiritual  testament  in  a  fare- 
well address.  ^'For  several  years  American  missionaries 
have  implored  me  to  send  out  School  Sisters  for  the  train- 
ing of  female  youth  so  that  Catholicity  might  be  sheltered 
and  strengthened.  King  Louis,  the  father  of  our  country, 
joyfully  approves  of  our  accepting  this  mission,  and  our 
prelate  has  sanctioned  it.  If  it  please  God,  the  Sisters,  by 
the  middle  of  next  month,  will  set  out  for  St.  Mary,  a  city 
in  Pennsylvania.     Your  poor  Mother  Teresa  of  Jesus  will 
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accompany  them.  Considering  the  uncertainty  of  return- 
ing, I  wish  to  leave  you,  my  spiritual  daughters,  a  souve-. 
nir.  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  that  which  I  have  so 
often  brought,  to  your  attention  by  spoken  word,  as  well 
as  by  writing.  Accept  it  therefore,  read  it^  and  take  it  to 
heart." 

One  by  one,  she  then  recalls  the  obligations  they 
assumed  by  taking  their  holy  vows,  and  she  exhorts  them, 
now  in  terms  tender  and  maternal,  now  touching  and 
solemn,  to  keep  them  faithfully,  since  thereon  depends 
their  happiness  and  peace  of  heart,  their  sanctification  and 
salvation,  their  successful  and  blessed  labor  among  the 
children.  The  conclusion  is  worded  thus:  ^'I  most  hum- 
bly beg  all  my  companion  Sisters  to  pardon  my  scandals 
and  offences  for  Jesus'  sake.  Oh,  that  each  of  you  would 
take  it  upon  herself  to  make  good  what  I  have  neglected. 
Have  mercy  on  me,  my  dear  Children,  and  pray  for  me ! 
Pray  for  me,  and  remember  my  poor  soul,  whether  I  be 
among  the  living  or  the  dead.  Do  not  lose  courage.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  be  at  your  side,  will  help  you  to 
conquer;  if  the  cross  sometimes  presses  heavily,  oh,  hasten 
to  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Tell  Him  your  wants, 
your  cares,  perhaps  during  an  hour  of  midnight  prayer, 
and  you  will  never  depart  from  Him  without  help  and 
consolation.  Many  a  time  I  could  find  help  in  no  other 
way,  and  now  for  the  greater  gioiy  of  God  I  may  reveal 
to  you  that  the  Lord  never  refused  to  grant  me  a  single  re- 
quest made  affecting  His  holy  cause  or,  you,  my  Children. 
I  often  complained  to  Him  and  entrusted  to  Him  wdiat 
I  dared  not  mention  to  you,  for  you  were  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  it.  Never  will  I  forget  you ;  you  know,  my  dear 
spiritual  daughters,  that  I  have  always  loved  you  dearly. 
Daily  will  T  continue  to  pray  for  you  to  God,  our  heavenly 
Father,  with  tears,  abiding  in  spirit  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.     As  your  spiritual  mother,  I  bless  you,  and  should 
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God  call  me  to  Him  while  on  the  ocean  or  in  America, 
when  or  where  He  will,  should  we  not  meet  again  in 
this  valley  of  tears,  if  God  casts  me  not  aside  but  deigns 
to  accept  me  as  the  least  of  His  own,  I  will  never  forget 
you  and  the  children,  before  the  throne  of  God  in  the 
land  of  rest  and  eternal  peace.  Dear  Sisters,  though  in 
my  dealings  with  you,  my  manner  of  acting  has  often 
appeared  harsh  and  severe,  nevertheless,  I  loved  you  with 
an  affectionate  and  maternal  love.  Believe  me,  the  separa- 
tion from  you  is  hard  to  bear ;  but  the  Lord  calls.  He  who 
left  Heaven  for  the  sake  of  us  poor  sinners.  Praise  Him 
for  me  since  He  deigns  to  accept  me.  Pray  that  we  may 
safely  cross  the  tempestuous  sea  and  reach  St.  Mary's, 
there  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  Motherhouse  for  our 
Order.  The  Guardian  Angels  and  the  forlorn  children 
to  whose  aid  we  are  sent  will  assist  us  by  their  prayers, 
and  thereby,  show  their  gratitude  towards  you.  Dear 
Children,  walk  before  God  and  you  shall  be  perfect.  Once 
more,  my  dear  Children,  love  one  another  until  we  meet 
again  after  a  brief  interval,  either  here  or  beyond  the 
grave.  May  the  strength  and  blessing  of  God  always 
remain  with  you!  Praised  be  Jesus  and  Mary!  Your 
poor  Mother  Teresa!" 

Before  her  departure  for  America,  Mother  Teresa 
visited  all  the  branch  houses  to  bid  farewell  to  each  of 
her  children.  On  the  last  evening  she  assembled  all  the 
Sisters  of  the  Motherhouse  and  addressed  to  each  one 
a  few  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement.  On 
Sister  Walburga  who  was  then  in  her  eightieth  year  and 
totally  blind,  she  imposed  the  obedience  of  living  until 
her  return  from  America.  How  she  esteemed  this  simple 
Sister  and  trusted  in  the  efHcacy  of  her  intercession  is 
shown  by  those  lines  forwarded  from  Baltimore  to  the 
Motherhouse:  '^Sister  Walburga  by  suppHcation  before 
God   will   keep   her   obedience.        I   have   yet   much    of 
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importance  to  intrust  to  her^  and  I  am  confident  tliat  our 
Lord  will  permit  me  to  close  the  eyes  of  my  dear  spiritual 
mother,  since  I  was  denied  this  consolation  at  the  death 
of  my  own  mother.  I  hope  to  be  buried  in  the  vault  by 
the  side  of  Sister  Walburga.  Heartfelt  greetings  to  her; 
and  trusting  in  the  goodness  of  God,  I  promise  her  an 
eternal  reward  in  Heaven  for  the  observance  of  her 
painful  obedience." 

In  the  days  of  preparation,  King  Louis  appeared  in 
the  convent  on  the  Anger.  At  his  request  the  mission- 
aries were  introduced  to  him.  He  praised  their  courage 
and  their  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  our  holy 
religion.  His  last  words  were:  "I  will  not  forget  you  in 
America!  I  will  not  forsake  you."  By  his  order,  Dr. 
Ringseis,  the  privy  councilor,  came  to  the  Motherhouse 
and  presented  the  travelers  with  a  chest  containing  all 
kinds  of  drugs  and  medicines^  wdth  instructions  for 
the  use  of  the  remedies. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Departure  of  the  Sisters.  At  the  grave  of  St.  Walburga 
in  Eichstaett.  Journey  to  Bremen.  Embarkation.  Disagreeable 
delay  at  Southampton.  Visit  to  London.  Landing  in  New 
York.  Mother  Teresa's  sufferings  during  the  voyage.  Painful 
surprise.  Father  Neumann  in  Baltimore.  Departure  for  St. 
Mary's.  Sister  Emmanuel's  death.  Through  the  primeval  forests. 
Arrival  and  welcome  at  St.   Mary's.     Disappointed   expectations. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1847, 
the  missionaries  left  the  convent  on  the  Anger.  The 
Sisters  were:  M.  Barbara,  M.  Magdalen,  M.  Seraphine, 
M.  Caroline,  and  M.  Euunanuel.     With  intense  grief  the 
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remaining  Sisters  saw  their  Mother  depart;  they  were  to 
be  separated  from  her  for  a  long  time,  and  although  they 
refrained  from  expressing  their  apprehension,  many 
feared  they  might  never  again  behold  her  countenance. 
The  first  day's'  journey  brought  our  missionaries,  at  a  late 
hour,  to  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Eichstaett.  The 
following  morning  they  received  Holy  Communion  at  the 
grave  of  St.  Walburga,  and  confidently  recommended  to 
her  their  voyage  and  their  future,  for  they  were  called 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  this  saint.  She  too  had  left 
her  native  land  to  come  to  Germany  to  labor  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity.  This  morning  was  made  notable 
by  two  sacrifices  which  cost  tears:  they  bade  farewell  to 
their  spiritual  father,  Reverend  Father  Siegert  who  had 
accompanied  them  this  far,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
change  their  religious  habit  for  a  secular  dress. 

The  journey  was  made  by  coach  to  Neunburg,  thence 
by  railway  through  Bamberg,  Hof,  Leipzig,  and  Magde- 
burg to  Bremen.  Here  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ment, they  found  Baron  von  Schroeder  at  the  hotel.  This 
gentleman  was  to  be  their  guide  to  St.  Mary's.  Reverend 
Father  Stauber,  a  young  priest  from  Bavaria,  also  joined 
them.  The  next  day,  June  25th,  a  steamboat  took  them 
out  into  the  harbor  of  Bremen,  and  there  lay  alongside  the 
gigantic  ship  waiting  to  bear  them  across  the  waters.  It 
was  the  ''Washington",  the  largest,  most  reliable,  and 
comfortable  ship  of  the  line  between  Bremen  and  New 
York.  It  had  been  built  recently  and  carried  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Powerful  cranes  lifted  the  chests  and  trunks 
from  the  boat  to  the  ship ;  then  the  passengers  climbed  on 
board  by  means  of  ladders.  Soon  the  cannon  boomed ;  by 
a  windlass  the  sailors  raised  the  monstrous  anchor  on  its 
strong  iron  chain ;  the  wheels  began  to  move  slowly ;  the 
travelers  waved  a  triple  farewell  to  the  friends  and  relatives 
who  had  accompanied  them  to  the  port  and  waited  for 
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the  hour  of  saihng.  With  "Hip,  hip,  hurrahs!"  amid  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  the  "Washington"  sailed  proud- 
ly into  the  North  Sea. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  the  German  coast  had 
vanished  from  their  sight.  The  "Washington"  landed  at 
the  harbor  of  Southampton  to  take  on  a  supply  of  coal, 
water,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  to  last  for  a  voyage  of 
three  weeks.  This  required  five  days.  Baron  von  Schroe- 
der  succeeded  in  finding  a  Catholic  Church  where  Rev- 
erend Father  Stauber  might  have  an  opportunity  of  cele- 
brating Mass  which  the  Sisters  wished  to  attend.  The 
English  clergyman  was  not  authorized  to  allow  a 
strange  priest  to  say  Mass  in  his  church ;  the  permission 
had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Vicar  Apostolic  in  London. 
So  the  Baron  and  Father  Stauber  made  their  way  to 
London  to  secure  the  desired  consent.  Mother  Teresa  and 
one  of  the  Sisters  went  with  them;  a  sojourn  of  two  days 
in  the  largest  city  of  the  world  made  them  acquainted 
with  many  objects  and  places  of  interest.  The  delay  in 
Southampton  and  the  rest  it  afforded  were  not  unwelcome 
to  the  Sisters,  in  as  much  as  it  enabled  them  to  recover 
from  their  fatigue  and  gather  new  strength  for  the  long- 
voyage.  Well  supplied  with  all  necessities,  the  "Washing- 
ton" at  length  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  out  upon  the 
mighty  deep.  It  was  the  noontide  of  a  bright  .day  and 
nearly  all  the  passengers  were  on  deck.  They  watched 
the  last  strip  of  European  shore  disappear  from  view. 
"When  we  again  behold  land,"  thought  they,  "we  shall 
be  very  near  our  destination."  They  could  hardly  trust 
their  senses  and  believed  themselves  to  be  in  an  enchanted 
world,  when  the  next  bright  morning  on  deck,  they  saw 
land  before  them  in  the  distance.  The  mystery  was  soon 
solved.  The  coal  taken  in  was  found  to  contain  sulphur, 
as  the  smell  of  the  smoke  revealed.  This  fuel  would  have 
injured  the  boiler  in  a  short  time ;  so  the  ship  had  turned 
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back  during  the  night  to  take  in  a  different  grade  of  coal 
at  Southampton.  The  daily  consumption  of  coal  amounted 
to  six  hundred  eighty  hundredweight,  and  three  days  were 
required  to  load  and  unload  such  an  amount.  July  13tli, 
the  '^Washington''  again  set  sail.  On  the  first  day  out  the 
passengers  witnessed  a  sad  sight.  Some  leagues  away,  a 
large  sailing  ship  was  wrecked;  gradually  it  sank  lower, 
deeper  into  the  water,  and  soon  the  masts  and  sails  only 
were  visible.  With  a  spy  glass  they  could  see  those  on 
board  the  wreck  lowered  into  boats  and  taken  ashore. 
This  spectacle  served  as  an  admonition  to  fervent  prayer. 
July  30th,  the  ''Washington"  anchored  in  New  York. 

Soon  after  landing  Mother  Teresa  wrote  to  the  Sisters 
in  Munich:  "Of  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  phenomena 
of  the  ocean  I  can  give  you  no  description ;  but  I  shall 
ask  the  Sisters  to  tell  you  all  about  them,  for  our  dear 
Lord  let  me  see  nothing  of  them.  To  me  His  divine  love 
and  power  made  themselves  known  in  storms  by  day  and 
night,  when  the  waves  towered  high  and  dashed  our  good 
ship  about  like  a  toy.  I  noticed  that  we  must  be  low  in 
the  water  for  the  waves  beat  with  force  against  the  little 
round,  safely-bolted  cabin  window;  from  my  berth  where 
I  tossed  to  and  fro  I  could  see  them  rebound.  From 
these  and  similar  occurrences  I  drew  affections  of  amaze- 
ment and  adoration  in  my  meditation.  I  could  then  and 
there  imagine  myself  in  the  situation  of  Jonas,  the  proph- 
et, and  turning  to  our  Mother  Mary  I  prayed  for  grace 
and  mercy.  Although  in  the  middle  of  the  sunnner,  the 
wreath er  was  so  cold  and  stormy  that  the  captain,  who 
has  made  the  voyage  about  fifty  times,  was  surprised  and 
said  that  never  before  had  he  experienced  such  difficult 
sailing  in  so  favorable  a  season.  The  voyage  to  South- 
ampton had  weakened  me,  and  when  we  reached  the  oj^en 
sea  I  was  prostrated.  On  Friday  morning,  July  16th,  we 
saw  a  shipwreck  in  tlie  distance  and  that  was  the  last  of 
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my  sight  seeing.  I  suffered  from  sea  sickness ;  not  even  a 
drop  of  water  would  remain  with  me,  and  the  nausea  con- 
tinued until  the  last  morning  when  I  left  the  ship.  1 
could  only  lie  straight  on  my  back,  and  the  heat  of  a 
terrible  fever,  intolerable  and  inexpressible,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  burning  thirst  and  a  disgust  for  everything 
pertaining  to  food  or  drink.  I  asked  for  a  little  broth  or 
porridge,  but  chocolate,  tea  or  coffee  were  offered,  and 
nothing  else.  I  feared  that  my  last  hour  had  come  and 
that  I  should  be  buried  in  the  sea.  I  thought  of  the 
vault  in  the  dear  Motherhouse  and  longed  to  lie  there  at 
rest.  Tlie  voyage  lasted  fourteen  days  and  the  little 
strength  I  had  left  was  entirely  wasted  in  this  fortnight, 
but  the  Lord  has  raised  me  up  again.  Since  our  landing 
I  am  free  from  fever.  On  the  second  day  after  our  arrival 
I  was  able  to  ride  to  church,  and  at  supper  about  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  I  could  partake  of  meat  and  endure  the 
sight  and  smell  of  food  without  disgust.  I  am  still  weak ; 
apparently  I  have  grown  ten  years  older,  and  I  act  like 
an  awkward  child.  My  head  suffers  intensely,  the  eyes 
are  much  affected ;  my  teeth  begin  to  loosen ;  in  short, 
I  feel  this  miserable  machine  is  no  longer  of  much  use ; 
and  it  is  well  for  me  to  know  it.  My  heart  turns  more  and 
more  to  God  and  I  see  clearly,  most  clearly,  that  He  does 
not  need  me,  miserable  creature,  neither  here  in  America 
nor  in  Europe;  and  that  only  through  His  great  mercy 
has  He  borne  with  me  so  long." 

Her  companions  found  the  voyage  more  pleasant 
than  did  Mother  Teresa.  They  also  were  obliged  to  re- 
main in  their  cabins  for  a  day  or  two,  still  they  enjoyed 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  an  ocean  voyage.  On  the 
first  morning  after  landing,  Baron  von  Shroeder  conduct- 
ed the  travelers  to  the  church  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers 
where  they  received  the  sacraments  and  rendered  thanks 
to  God,  and  to  our  holy  Mother  Mary. 
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''Our  feelings  of  gratitude  cannot  be  expressed,"  con- 
tinued Mother  Teresa,  ''I  would  never  come  to  a  close  in 
trying  to  describe  them."  The  friendly  Fathers  invited 
the  newcomers  to  breakfast.  In  the  casual  conversation 
one  of  them  inquired : 

''Venerable  Mother,  do  you  intend  to  settle  down  in 
America?" 

"Yes,  with  the  help  of  God,"  was  the  reply. 

"Have  you  brought  money  along?     Much  money?" 

"We  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  our  traveling  ex- 
penses." 

"That  will  not  suffice.  No  bishop  or  priest  will  offer 
you  a  dwelling  and  security  for  your  support,  for  that 
you  yourself  must  provide." 

"A  dwelling  has  already  been  secured  for  us,  and  for 
our  support  a  piece  of  land  has  been  offered." 

"Where?"  was  the  single  word. 

"In  St.  Mary's,  in  Pennsylvania." 

"If  that  be  the  case,  I  advise  you  to  engage  cabins  in 
the  very  next  ship  that  sails  for  Europe." 

A  Bavarian  priest  who  was  present  supplemented: 
"Make  no  contract  with  this  Baron  von  Schroeder;  make 
him  no  payments."    ' 

The  comments  of  these  trustworthy  men  did  not 
discourage  Mother  Teresa,  but  they  made  her  very  cau- 
tious. The  Sisters  remained  in  New  York  for  four  days; 
only  after  the  lapse  of  that  time  did  they  obtain  the  de- 
livery of  their  baggage  from  the  "Washington". 

Mother  Teresa  thought  it  advisable  to  go  to  St.  Mary's 
by  w^ay  of  Baltimore,  to  consult  concerning  her  prospects 
with  Father  Neumann,  the  Provincial  of  the  Redemp- 
torists.  Two  Fathers  of  his  Congregation  were  already 
stationed  at  St.  Mary's  and  Mother  Teresa  supposed  Fa- 
ther Neumann  to  be  well  informed  as  to  existing  circum- 
stances,  and   therefore,   competent  to   give   her   prudent 
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counsel.  Thus  she  met  the  man  destined  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  be  to  her  a  consohng  and  assisting  angel  in 
the  undertaking.  Immediately  she  recognized  him  as  a 
man  ^'fuU  of  the  spirit  of  God".  In  their  conversation  he 
J) roved  to  her  that  St.  Mary's  cut  off  from  all  commercial 
intercourse,  was  not  a  favorable  site  for  a  Motherhouse. 
He  warned  her  against  accepting  land  there,  as  well  as 
permanent  obligations  to  teach  the  school.  The  Redemp- 
torists  regretted  having  bound  themselves  to  the  spiritual 
ministry  in  the  settlement  by  accepting  donations  of  land. 
They  could  not  clear  the  woodlands  themselves,  and  to 
manage  it  with  the  help  of  strangers  would  incur  great 
expense.  St.  Mary's  gave  little  hope  of  a  prosperous  de- 
velopment. At  present  the  Redemptorists  could  lend  no 
helping  hand.  They  had  many  debts  and  they  were 
obliged  to  live  very  economically.  They  had  built  seven 
churches  for  German  parishes  and  they  were  now  begin- 
ning to  improve  their  schools  and  construct  school  build- 
ings. Perhaps  in  two  or  three  years  they  might  be  able 
to  offer  the  Congregation  of  the  School  Sisters  several 
schools  and  an  appropriate  recompense.  These  remarks 
of  the  Provincial  gave  Mother  Teresa  an  insight  into 
the  unpleasant  conditions  prevalent.  For  the  present, 
nothing  better  could  be  done  than  to  go  on  to  St.  Mary's. 
There  the  Sisters  w^ould  find  at  least  a  house  to  shelter 
them. 

On  the  day  before  leaving  Baltimore  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  illness  of  Sister  Emmanuel.  The 
doctor  was  called  but  he  did  not  pronounce  the  case 
serious,  and  thought  she  might  venture  to  travel  the  next 
day.  Reverend  Mother  requested  Father  Neumann  to 
engage  a  lodging  for  the  sick  Sister  with  a  Catholic  family. 
Sister  Magdalen  would  remain  with  her  until  she  was  well 
enough  to  continue  her  journey.  In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, she  felt  refreshed  and  strengthened.     The   doctor 
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did  not  think  it  imperative  for  her  to  remain  longer  and 
even  suggested  that  a  change  of  air  might  be  beneiicial 
to  her.  Therefore,  all  set  out, — first  by  railway,  then  by 
steamboat  up  the  Susquehanna,  and  at  last  by  a  stage 
coach  which  brought  them  to  the  city  of  Harrisburg  in 
the  evening. 

One  of  the  Sisters  gives  this  account  of  the  illness  of 
Sister  Emmanuel.  "She  kept  up  bravely  during  the  day, 
taking  the  powders  prescribed  by  the  doctor  conscientious- 
ly every  hour,  but  shortly  before  reaching  the  city  she 
complained:  'My  hands  and  feet  are  cold;  I  am  wet  w^ith 
perspiration.'  At  the  hotel  she  hurried  out  of  the  coach 
to  the  front  door  where  she  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon. 
The  Sisters  carried  her  upstairs  to  a  room.  She  w^as 
unable  to  stand,  and  fell  upon  the  bed,  saying,  '1  never 
felt  so  sick  in  my  life.'  Baron  von  Schroeder  quickly 
called  a  doctor  who  declared,  'She  is  dying!  Send  for  a 
priest!'  The  priest  came  at  once  but  he  spoke  English 
only,  and  none  of  us  could  understand  him.  The  patient 
lay  unconscious  on  the  bed.  In  the  absence  of  a  table  the 
priest  spread  a  cloth  on  a  chair  and  placed  upon  it  the 
pyx  with  the  holy  Viaticum  and  the  holy  oils.  Then 
he  gave  her  the  absolution.  We  recited  an  act  of  contri- 
tion ;  he  tried  to  give  her  Holy  Communion  but  was 
unable  to  do  so,  as  she  did  not  open  her  mouth.  After 
having  administered  Extreme  Unction  the  priest  left  us. 
With  sorrowful  hearts  and  tear-dimmed  eyes  we  said  the 
prayers  for  the  dying,  not  knowing  whether  the  good 
Sister  was  conscious,  although  she  cast  staring  glances 
upon  us,  and  tightly  pressed  the  crucifix  in  her  hand. 
Her  breathing  became  more  irregular  and  at  last  ceased 
entirely.  We  were  now  certain  that  her  ardent  soul  had 
departed.  It  was  about  midnight  of  the  eleventh  of  Au- 
gust. We  knelt  around  the  dear  departed,  weeping  and 
praying.    We  were  informed  that  according  to  tlie  custom 
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of  the  country  the  burial  should  take  place  next  morning ; 
therefore,  Baron  von  Schroeder  made  the  usual  prepara- 
tions during  the  night.  We  washed  the  corpse,  clothed 
it  in  the  religious  habit,  and  laid  it  upon  the  bier.  Our 
Reverend  Mother  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  pain." 
It  may  be  explained  that  the  relater  did  not  know  the 
true  cause  of  this  sorrow.  We  may  mention  it;  the  de- 
ceased was  not  only  one  of  her  most  cherished  daughters, 
but  she  had  destined  her  for  the  future  Superior  of 
the  American  Missions,  and  she  knew  of  no  other  so  capa- 
ble and  well  qualified  for  the  important  and  trying  posi- 
tion. ''Our  Mother,"  continues  the  narrator,  'Svas  per- 
suaded to  go  to  her  room  about  two  o'clock  to  rest  a  little, 
while  the  rest  of  us  prayed  near  the  bier,  two  at  a  time. 
Oh,  what  a  night  that  was !  What  pen  could  accurately 
describe  our  sorrow !  Scarcely  had  the  day  dawned  when 
the  whole  city  w^as  aware  of  the  sad  event.  Hundreds 
rushed  to  the  hotel  to  behold  an  unwonted  sight, — a  nun 
in  her  habit  with  cross  and  rosary.  Many  came  merely 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity ;  others  evinced  their  sympathy 
by  their  tears.  The  priest's  sister  brought  us  as  many 
flowers  as  she  could  procure;  with  them  we  decorated  the 
corpse  and  the  bier.  We  then  recited  the  Office  of  the 
Dead;  the  funeral  procession  left  the  hotel  at  ten  o'clock. 
We  followed  the  coffin  to  the  church  where  it  was  placed 
in  the  middle  aisle.  A  great  number  of  mourners  joined 
us  and  conducted  themselves  in  a  most  respectful  manner. 
After  the  solemn  requiem  the  deceased  Sister  was  interred 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery.  While  Baron  von  Schroeder 
paid  the  funeral  expenses  and  procured  the  certificate  of 
death,  we  returned  to  the  hotel.  Several  women  tried  to 
console  us,  for  our  grief  filled  them  with  deep  compassion 
but  they  spoke  the  Pennsylvania  German  which  was  not 
easy  to  understand.  In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our 
journey,  alternately  by  ship  and  by  stage  coach."     Two 
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days  more,  and  the  travelers  no  longer  saw  highways  nor 
waterways.  They  were  passing  through  a  wilderness; 
their  conveyance  was  a  rough,  old-fashioned  wagon.  The 
baggage  was  secured  in  the  wagon  box.  Loose  boards 
lay  crosswise  over  the  sides  of  the  box  to  serve  for  seats. 
The  road  was  a  narrow  cut  through  the  woods;  on  every 
side  stumps  of  the  felled  trees  stood  five  or  six  inches 
above  the  ground.  The  horses  went  on  slowly,  and  the 
wagon  was  jolted  severely  at  nearly  every  step.  They  were 
in  constant  danger  of  being  thrown  out  or  tipped  over.  Tlie 
native  forests  consisted  of  sugar-maples,  firs,  walnut,  and 
chestnut  trees.  An  impenetrable  thicket  of  brushwood  and 
creeping  plants  hid  from  sight  the  dark,  forest  loam. 

This  uncomfortable  ride  lasted  three  days.  Twice 
the  travelers  put  up  for  the  night  in  log  cabins,  furnished 
as  inns  in  the  heart  of  the  wild.  The  table  was  well  sup- 
plied with  food  but  the  night's  rest  was  questionable. 
The  diary  of  one  of  the  Sisters  explains:  ''Every  moment 
one  cried  out  and  tried  to  free  or  shield  herself  from  bed- 
bugs, beetles,  gnats,  or  grasshoppers,  wdiich  were  either  in 
the  bedding  or  ready  to  fall  down  upon  us  from  the  wood- 
en ceiling.  Eain  fell  in  torrents;  but  we  were  obliged 
to  go  on.  Three  times  during  one  day  thunderstorms 
passed  over  us.  Once  the  lightning  struck  and  shattered  a 
tree  close  to  us.  Our  umbrellas  were  of  little  use ;  we  were 
wet  through  and  through.  The  muddy  water  from  the 
puddles  through  which  we  drove  splashed  over  our  heads 
and  fell  upon  our  clothing.  Hanging  boughs  struck  us  in 
the  faces;  we  were  sorry-looking  objects.  The  next  inn, 
where  we  passed  the  last  night  of  the  trip,  did  not  afford 
means  of  needed  repose,  but  we  were  able  to  dry  our  cloth- 
ing there.  The  following  day,  the  feast  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  we  expected  to  reach  our  destination. 
The  bright  summer  day  was  sanctified  by  our  hymns  and 
prayers,  alternated  by  saddened  conversation  of  which  the 
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topics  were  our  dear,  deceased  Sister  Emmanuel,  our  loved 
ones  in  the  Motherhouse,  and  our  expectations  for  St. 
Mary's.  In  the  afternoon  we  noticed  that  the  dense  woods 
were  gradually  growing  thinner.  At  last  Baron  von 
Schroeder  said:  ^Just  a  little  while  and  we  shall  be  in  St. 
Mary's.'  Now  we  alighted  from  the  wagon  and  W'Cnt 
deeper  into  the  forest ;  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree  served  as  a 
dressing  table.  With  heartfelt  joy  we  again  put  on  our 
convent  clothes.  Reverend  Mother  wished  us  to  appear 
before  the  Catholic  population  in  our  religious  attire. 

^^Soon  we  drove  into  an  extensive  clearing  over  which 
log  houses  were  scattered.  From  all  sides  we  heard  the 
discharge  of  guns  and  the  sound  of  trumpets,  signals  of 
joy  with  which  the  good  colonists  greeted  us.  The  Baron 
had  informed  them  of  the  approximate  time  of  our  arrival. 
A  still  longer  drive,  and  we  asked  the  Baron  when  we 
should  come  to  St.  Mary's.  'We  are  already  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,'  he  told  us.  'This  broad  clearing  is  intended 
for  its  further  growth.'  This  information  was  a  disappoint- 
ment; we  had  hoped  to  find,  if  not  exactly  a  large  city,  at 
least,  a  thriving  village.  In  the  open  space  were  about 
two  hundred  log  huts,  thirty  of  them  vacant,  as  the  pioneer 
builders  had  moved  aw^ay.  While  driving  along  we  passed 
an  assemblage  of  people  Avho  greeted  us  joyfully,  shook 
hands,  and  with  tears  expressed  their  gratitude  at  our 
arrival.  Eeverend  Mother  w^as  unwilling  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  hotel;  she  desired  to  take  possession  at  once  \)f  the 
house  destined  for  the  Sisters.  Quite  accidentally,  the 
General- Visitor,  Father  Starke  of  Vienna,  and  a  com- 
panion had  come  on  a  visit,  and  sought  out  their  two  con- 
freres in  St.  Mary's.  Without  delay  we  repaired  to  a 
somewdiat  distant  church  to  thank  God  for  His  protection 
on  the  now  happily  ended  journey.  It  was  already  dark 
and  the  Fathers  led  the  way  with  lanterns.  The  church 
was  a  simple  log  structure,  a  second  stable  of  Bethlehem, 
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only  more  spacious.  Its  walls  were  covered  with  gray 
paper;  candles  burned  on  the  altar,  for  on  this  occasion, 
were  displayed  the  best  decorations.  What  consolation 
filled  our  hearts  when  above  the  altar  we  beheld  a  lovely 
picture  of  Mary,  our  dear  Mother,  the  heavenly  Queen! 
What  a  welcome  sight  for  us  in  the  solemn  stillness  and 
exterior  darkness  of  the  night.  Feelings  such  as  I  had 
never  before  experienced  came  over  me,  feelings  such  as 
one  can  never  forget  when  once  experienced.  Long  we 
knelt  in  adoration  and  recommended  ourselves  earnestly, 
like  forsaken  children,  to  the  protection  of  our  heavenly 
Mother, — in  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  with  promises  to 
serve  her  better  in  the  future.  The  Reverend  Father 
General- Visitor  now  blessed  us  with  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment. Having  partaken  of  the  repast  offered  by  the 
Fathers  during  which  a  lively  account  was  given  of  our 
adventures,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  were  conducted 
with  lanterns  to  our  new^  home.  It  was  a  log  house  and 
differed  from  the  others  in  St.  Mary's  by  having  a  wooden 
cross  on  the  gable.  There  were  two  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  two  small  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen.  Above  were  two 
small  attics,  one  of  which  Reverend  Mother  chose  for 
her  apartment.  The  furniture  consisted  of  bedsteads, 
straw  ticks,  straw  bolsters,  and  blankets;  a  few  tables  and 
benches.  Having  a  comfortable  bed  what  more  did  we 
want?  We  could  see  neither  stove  nor  hearth.  In  the 
meantime,  some  kind-hearted  persons  had  put  on  our 
table,  a  can  of  milk,  some  butter,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  few 
plates,  and  a  candlestick.  We  slept  soundly  the  first  night 
at  St.  Mary's,  as  we  had  not  slept  in  a  long  time;  the 
rising  sun  awoke  us.  We  attended  the  last  Mass  at  eight 
o'clock." 


^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mother  Teresa's  audience  with  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 
Second  interview  with  Father  Neumann  in  Baltimore.  Purchase 
of  a  house  there.  Request  to  the  King  for  aid.  It  is  graciously 
granted.  Mother  Teresa's  attitude  at  this  time.  Opening  of  the 
school  at  St.  Mary's. 

Mother  Teresa  allowed  herself  one  single  day  of  rest ; 
this  sufficed  to  convince  her  that  the  views  of  Father 
Neumann  were  correct;  St,  Mary's  was  not  the  place  for 
a  Motherhouse  of  the  Order.  ^Tf  our  Archbishop,"  she 
remarked,  ^^had  heard  a  truthful  account  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  not  have  permitted  us  to  come.  We 
were  as  if  petrified ;  we  could  not  help  ourselves  in  any 
other  way  than  by  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  situa- 
tion, at  least  for  the  present."  On  the  second  day  after 
her  arrival  she  began  a  journey  to  Pittsburgh.  Her  nar- 
ration reads:  "On  August  17th,  Visitor-General  Father 
Starke  had  to  visit  Pittsburgh,  and  since  I  was  obliged 
to  present  myself  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  I  request- 
ed permission  to  travel  with  him.  For  the  second  time  we 
w^ent  through  the  dense  forest,  in  a  difi^erent  direction  but 
with  the  same  hardships.  On  the  first  morning  the  vehicle 
was  upset,  but  God  be  praised,  none  of  us  were  injured. 
On  this  journey  Father  Starke  and  I  exchanged  ideas  and 
reached  a  mutual  understanding.  The  Redemptorists  are 
now  beginning  to  build  their  school  houses  and  though  we 
came  without  any  call  or  co-operation  of  theirs,  they 
will  give  their  schools  into  our  charge.  Father  Starke 
encourages  me  kindly  in  my  desolation,  and  permits  me 
to  accompany  him  to  Baltimore  to  ascertain  whether  we 
could  not  secure  a  footing  in  that  city.  Father  Starke  is  a 
very  intelligent  man,  a  profound  thinker,  and  an  experi- 
enced servant  of  God. 

''In  Pittsburgh  I  learned  from  Father  Miller  that  he 
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had  begun  the  building  of  a  school  house  for  his  German 
parish.  Father  Neumann  having  informed  him  that 
School  Sisters  had  come  to  America,  he  hastened  to 
the  Bishop  to  obtain  his  permission  to  engage  those 
Sisters  as  teachers  for  his  new  school,  but  the  Bishop  had 
not  been  notified  of  our  coming,  and  accused  the  Fathers 
of  attempting  to  smuggle  us  into  his  diocese.  To  my 
sorrow,  I  perceived  that  the  Baron  von  Shroeder  had 
brought  us  thither  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  Bishop.  I  dreaded  the  audience.  I  begged  the  Bishop 
kindly  to  receive  the  Sisters  into  his  diocese.  He  replied: 
^I  am  very  much  much  surprised  at  your  arrival.' 

"  'Baron  von  Shroeder  produced,  before  our  Arch- 
bishop and  before  us,  a  letter  in  which  Your  Lordship 
promised  that  you  would  receive  willingly  the  Sisters  of 
a  teaching  Order.'  '' 

"  'It  is  true  that  I  wrote  this  letter,  but  there  ar* ; 
certain  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  founding  of  a 
religious  community.  Have  you  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  your  Archbishop?'  " 

"  'Alas,  no !    I  did  not  think  it  necessary.'  " 

"  'Have  you  a  copy  of  your  rule?'  " 

"  'Unfortunately  T  have  not.  Ours  is  a  new  Order 
and  our  Archbishop  is  at  present  occupied  in  compiling 
our  rule.'  " 

"My  answers  displeased  the  Bishop,  and  there  was  a 
lull  in  our  conversation :  the  pause  became  more  embarras- 
sing the  longer  it  lasted.  At  length  he  broke  the  silence : 
'Since  you  are  already  in  St.  Mary's  you  may  remain 
there,  and  take  charge  of  the  school,  but  I  can  give  my 
final  decision  only  after  having  referred  the  matter  to 
your  Archbishop.'  " 

"So  he  dismissed  me  with  his  blessing.  I  felt  much 
depressed  at  the  thought,  that  we  had  been  brought  into 
th-e  diocese  irregularly." 


^ 
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Having  returned  to  Baltimore  with  Father  Starke, 
Mother  Teresa  had  to  decide  whether  they  should  return 
to  Europe  or  choose  another  location,  for  St.  Mary's  was 
evidently  destined  to  be  a  failure  and  a  dream.  Father 
Neumann  explained  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Re- 
demptorists  to  offer  the  Sisters  a  house  and  a  sufficient 
income,  for  they  were  overbtu-dened  with  debt.  However, 
work  in  abundance  awaited  them.  The  salary  derived  from 
school  money  would,  in  the  beginning,  hardly  procure 
for  them  the  necessaries  of  life :  but  with  the  improvement 
of  the  school,  the  income  would  increase  from  year  to 
year.  The  pro23ei1:y  for  a  Motherhouse  would  haA'e  to  be 
purchased  and  the  cost  of  the  building  be  defrayed  by 
the  Order.  The  man  of  God  was  plainlv  veiw  anxious  to 
keep  the  Sisters  in  America,  and  he  devoted  his  energies 
to  that  end.  He  offered  to  Mother  Teresa  a  building 
adjoining  St.  James'  Church  which  was  used  as  the  noviti- 
ate of  the  Eedemptorists.  At  that  time  its  use  could  be 
dispensed  with :  he  valued  it  at  forty-five  thousand  florins, 
payable  in  installments.  Reverend  Mother  remembered 
the  poverty  in  which  she  had  begun  at  Xeunburg  and 
also  the  word  of  our  Lord:  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  justice  and  everything  else  shall  be  given 
unto  you."  It  inspired  her  now  as  it  did  then  with 
courage  and  confidence.  She  detennined  to  keep  the  Sis- 
ters in  America,  and  to  buy  the  house  which  was  offered. 
In  a  letter  to  King  Louis  at  the  beginning  of  September 
she  informed  him  that  the  bargain  was  closed.  After 
explaining  why  it  was  impossible  to  establish  the  com- 
munity at  St.  Mary's,  she  continued:  "Leaving  the  Sisters 
there.  I  went  to  Baltimore  where  the  Eedemptorists  re- 
ceived me  kindly  and  showed  themselves  willing  to  entrust 
their  schools  to  us.  They  offered  to  sell  us  their  novitiate, 
with  garden  attached,  for  a  little  above  its  cost  price,  not 
considering  the  improvements  they  have  made,  nor  the 
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present  advanced  price  of  real  estate.  The  purchase  price 
was  set  at  forty-five  thousand  florins,  and  as  I  have  heen 
told  by  those  who  know  the  markets,  that  is  not  more  than 
one-half  its  cash  value.  The  garden  is  large  and  beautiful, 
the  house,  built  in  convent  style,  is  convenient  and  per- 
fectly dry ;  the  situation  is  healthful  and  pleasant.  These 
advantages  and  the  love  manifested  by  the  people 
towards  our  Sisters  induced  me  to  take  over  the  property, 
though  with  a  depressed  heart.  The  debt  will  be  paid  in 
installments.  I  confide  in  God,  and  rely  upon  the  benevo- 
lence of  your  Royal  Majesty  for  assistance  in  this  under- 
taking. The  needs  and  wants  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  religion  in  this  country  are  incredibly  great.  Mission 
Societies  support  English  and  French  institutions ;  or 
at  least  aid  them,  while  the  German  priests  receive  nothing 
for  their  churches  and  schools.  What  would  become  of 
the  Germans  if  the  Redemptorists  did  not  take  charge  of 
them  with  such  devotedness?  They  gather  them  into 
parishes,  build  churches  and  schools  for  them,  support 
those  in  want  and  distress,  thereby  making  themselves  all 
to  all.  The  people  in  return  manifest  lively  religious 
sentiments,  love  them  as  their  fathers,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  them  like  children.  Religious 
education  for  the  girls  is  as  essential  here  as  is  their  daily 
bread.  Without  it  Catholic  faith  and  morals  cannot  be 
kept  alive  in  our  people.  Our  mission  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  Germans.  Our  convent  in  Balti- 
more is  the  first  of  German  nationality  in  the  United 
States.  The  Redemptorists  trust  that  our  Order  will 
spread  far  over  the  States  and  prove  a  veritable  blessing 
to  the  inhabitants. 

''In  my  fear  and  dejection,  my  courage  was  aroused 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  words  Your  Majesty  addressed 
to  us  when  bidding  us  farewell :  T  shall  not  forget  you  in 
America.'     We  implore  Your  Royal  Majesty  to  help  us 
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to  labor  in  accordance  with  our  holy  rule  and  vocation  in 
this  strange  part  of  the  world.  Oh,  how  many  thousand 
children  may  thereby  be  saved!  How  many  hearts  in 
the  distant  West  will  gratefully  ask  a  blessing  upon  Your 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  house.  This  appeal  proceeds  from 
my  inmost  soul,  for  upon  its  success  depends  the  advance- 
ment or  the  abandonment  of  our  mission  in  America 
and,  confidently,  I  address  it  to  Your  Majesty,  who  since 
the  establishment  of  our  Order,  has  never  refused  us  a 
single  recjuest."' 

After  a  few  months.  Mother  Teresa  received  a  draft 
for  twenty  thousand  florins,  sent  by  the  Louis  Mission 
Society.  Of  this  sum,  fifteen  thousand  florins  was  intend- 
ed by  King  Louis  as  a  payment  on  the  debt ;  the  Mission 
Society  added  one  thousand  florins  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  four  thousand  florins  for  living  expenses  in  the  future. 
The  draft  was  accompanied  by  the  following  lines,  written 
by  King  Louis  himself:  ''To  Mother  Superior,  Teresa  of 
Jesus, — Let  me  herebv  inform  vou  that  I  have  taken  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  florins  from  my  treasury  and 
sent  it  to  the  Louis  Mission  Society  as  partial  payment 
for  the  purchase  price  of  your  house  in  Baltimore.  In 
obedience  to  mv  wishes,  the  same  Societv  has  resolved  to 
pay  annually  six  thousand  florins  for  the  aforesaid  pur- 
pose. May  the  work  so  fortunately  begun,  prosper,  flour- 
ish and  succeed !  I  am  certain  that  your  exertions  for  its 
progress  will  not  be  wanting.  I  am,  with  kind  sentiments 
Your  well-disposed  King  Louis.  Munich.  February  10, 
1848."  In  her  gratitude  Mother  Teresa  wrote  to  Father 
Siegert:  'T  cannot  sufficiently  thank  our  gracious  King! 
In  my  dejection  of  spirit  the  remembrance  of  him  filled 
me  with  courage  and  I  have  not  been  confounded.  He 
who  only  eight  years  ago  built  the  Motherhouse  for  us 
in  Munich  now  provides  for  a  Motherhouse  in  Baltimore. 
This  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.     I  see  that  not  I  but  God 
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through  me  bought  the  house,  when  I  stood  poor  and 
forsaken  in  a  foreign  country,  not  knowing  where  to  turn 
for  help.  I  felt  the  same  low  spirits  in  Vienna  after 
Father  Job's  death.  In  a  miraculous  manner  God  helped 
me  then,  so  He  has  aided  me  now  through  King  Louis, 
the  good  father  of  our  country.  The  effect  is  salutary 
upon  the  Sisters  as  well  as  upon  myself.  In  my  distress 
it  was  consoling  to  notice  that  the  King  has  signed  him- 
self 'Your  well-disposed.  King  Louis,'  thereby  assuring  me 
that  he  is  still  a  kind  father  to  my  loved  ones  in  Bavaria." 

Meanwhile  the  Sisters  at  St.  Mary's  had  settled  them- 
selves as  comfortably  as  possible  in  their  log  house,  had 
prepared  for  school,  and  occupied  themselves  alternately 
with  needlework  and  the  study  of  the  English  language. 
They  were  faithful  in  visiting  the  church  and  assisting 
at  Divine  Services.  They  had  also  visited  the  village 
school,  which  was  a  log  cabin.  It  was  taught  by  a  reserved, 
friendly  and  well-educated  trades-man.  He  acquainted 
the  Sisters  with  the  accomplishments  of  the  children, 
showed  what  they  could  do  in  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic and  singing,  and  it  proved  no  brilliant  display.  It 
did  not  surprise  the  Sisters,  for  although  the  enrollment 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty,  there  were  but  thirty  present 
in  school  that  day.  From  the  ceiling  of  the  school  room 
was  suspended  a  kettle  to  which  an  iron  basket  was  hung. 
On  inquiry  the  teacher  explained  the  fire  wood  was  placed 
in  the  basket  and  in  the  kettle  was  prepared  the  soup 
which  the  fathers  daily  served  to  the  poor  children.  A 
log  cabin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sisters'  dwelling- 
had  been  selected  for  the  girls'  school. 

Suddenly  Mother  Teresa  came  again  to  St.  Mary's. 
A  few  days  later,  September  22,  1847,  after  Divine  Ser- 
vices the  girls'  school  was  opened  by  two  of  the  Sisters. 
The  next  day  Mother  Teresa  and  the  other  two  Sisters 
returned  to  Baltimore.     St.  Mary's  was  the  first  school  of 
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the  Order  in  America.  Mother  Teresa  had  not  accepted 
the  grounds  nor  the  tract  of  land  offered  her,  for  accept- 
ance would  have  obliged  her  to  retain  the  school  indefinite- 
ly, and  she  desired  freedom  of  action.  The  pious  colonists 
did  practically  nothing  for  the  support  of  the  Sisters. 
These  would  have  starved  if  the  Redemptorists  had  not 
shown  their  active  sympathy,  and  even  the  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh,  being  informed  of  their  need,  sent  them  pro- 
visions at  times.  In  the  schedule  of  the  Order  the  branch 
house  St.  Mary's  is  no  longer  listed.  On  account  of  unfav- 
orable circumstances  the  Sisters  were  obliged  to  leave  it 
three  years  later.  Mother  Teresa  was  also  bitterly  dis- 
appointed in  Baron  von  Schroeder.  As  director  of  the 
journey,  he  had  received  from  the  Louis  Mission  Society 
the  money  for  travelling  expenses,  of  which  amount, 
according  to  approximate  calculations,  he  must  still  have 
had  sixteen  hundred  florins  on  hand.  Before  her  departure 
from  America,  Mother  Teresa  wished  to  assert  her  right  to 
this  sum,  but  the  Baron  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  undertook  to  prosecute  the  claim, 
but  at  length  informed  the  Mission  Society  that  all  was  in 
vain  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter. 
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Taking  charge  of  St.  James'  School  in  Baltimore.  Mother 
Teresa  as  a  teacher.  Conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  school. 
Success  of  the  school.  Opening  of  candidature  and  orphanage. 
Appeal  for  more  Sisters  from  Munich.  American  discomforts. 
Arrival  of  other  Sisters  from  Munich.  Inconveniences.  Their 
journey  to  Baltimore.  Again  a  faithful  soul.  Bishop  Henni 
requests  the  removal  of  the  Motherhouse  to  Milwaukee.  Mother 
Teresa  travels  to  the  Western  States.  Father  Neumann  spiritual 
director  of  the  Sisters.  Mother  Teresa's  farewell  from  Baltimore. 
Return  to  Munich. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  1847,  Mother  Teresa 
and  the  two  Sisters  moved  into  their  newly  acquired  home 
in  Bahimore.  At  the  same  time  they  began  work  with 
three  classes  in  the  school.  Mother  Teresa  recognized  the 
necessity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  life,  and  the  conditions  of  the  American 
school,  in  order  to  direct  her  Sisters  prudently  in  their 
management.  The  three  classes  had  been  taught  gratui- 
tously by  three  pious  young  ladies  who  rejoiced  at  the 
coming  of  the  Sisters  and  even  sought  immediate  admis- 
sion to  the  Order.  To  only  one  of  them  could  reception 
be  promised ;  the  other  two  were  deficient  in  talent  and 
education. 

If  we  compare  the  American  school  children  of  that 
time  with  those  of  today,  we  are  astonished  at  the  progress 
made  in  culture  within  two  generations  in  the  United 
States.  With  confidence  in  God  the  Sisters  began  their 
arduous  task.  By  skill  and  prudence  they  awoke  among 
children  and  parents  a  higher  and  keener  interest  in  all 
pertaining  to  education.  Soon  the  attendance  was  more 
regular  and  the  classes  multiplied.  New  life  entered  into 
the  convent,  before  it  could  be  expected,  young  ladies  asked 
to  join  the  communitj^,  and  many  by  their  talents  and 
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pious  disposition,  manifested  a  true  vocation.  Mother 
Teresa  accepted  these  with  thanks  to  God,  and  before  long 
a  small  candidature  came  into  existence.  One  of  the 
applicants  knew  something  of  the  English  language,  and 
she  was  at-  once  employed  as  a  teacher.  What  she  accom- 
plished deserves  little  praise  but  it  gave  the  school  a  repu- 
tation, for  the  Germans  were  delighted  to  have  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  taught  in  their  schools.  An  orphan- 
age was  opened,  for  among  the  population  were  many 
orphans  and  neglected  children  who  were  in  imminent 
'danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Protestants.  The 
Redemptorists  watched  over  these,  and  often  the  preacher 
in  the  pulpit  would  begin  by  asking  some  one  in  the 
congregation  to  adopt  an  orphan  two  or  three  years  old. 
Now  the  Fathers  send  these  children  to  the  Sister.  This 
citation  from  one  of  Mother  Teresa's  letters  describes  the 
reception  of  the  first  little  orphan.  ^'January  2,  1848,  I 
was  called  to  the  parlor  where  a  woman  with  a  four-year- 
old  child  awaited  me.  The  little  girl  screamed  most  piti- 
fully. Her  mother  was  dead  and  her  father  had  joined 
the  Methodists.  A  Redemptorist  Father  thought  to  save 
the  tiny  waif  for  the  Church  in  which  she  had  been  bap- 
tized, and  begged  us  to  accept  and  care  for  her.  When 
we  asked  the  little  one  her  name  she  answered  in  genuine 
Bavarian  dialect  'Walberl'.  We  Sisters  looked  at  one 
another  with  delight  for  only  yesterday  we  had  drawn 
St.  Walburga  as  our  yearly  patroness  and  here  she  sent 
us  her  protege.  From  week  to  week  other  destitute  little 
creatures  were  brought  to  us  until  the  rooms  were  over- 
crowded. 

'^ Orphan  children  and  orphanages  were  always  dear 
to  my  heart.  In  this  I  recognize  the  foresight  of  Provi- 
dence. Here  the  Sisters  may  materialize  a  desire  which  1 
have  often  been  obliged  to  suppress,  and  collect  the  forsak- 
en orphans  to  provide  for  them.     I  trust  that  when  our 
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Motherhouse  is  completed  the  benign  and  generous  Lord 
who  feeds  even  the  raA^ens  will  provide  for  an  orphanage 
wherever  our  Sisters  may  establish  themselves,  at  least,  in 
the  larger  cities  on  the  sea-coast.  For  this  object  time 
and  labor  are  well  expended,  and  the  need  of  saintly  Sisters 
who  are  robust,  experienced,  active,  and  withal  pious 
teachers,  is  imperative.  The  holy  Guardian  Angels  of 
the  orphans  will  assist  us.  The  Redemptorists  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia  are  anxious  to  have  the  Sisters 
teach  in  their  parish  schools  without  delay;  no  doubt, 
the  conditions  there  are  characterized  by  the  same  destitu- 
tion and  poverty." 

Mother  Teresa  was  obliged  to  send  to  the  Motherhouse 
in  Munich  for  help.  She  instructed  Father  Siegert  to 
select  more  Sisters  for  America.  Wisely  she  added:  'Tor 
the  American  missions  only  strong,  healthy,  courageous 
Sisters  are  qualified,  each  one  of  them  must  be  a  competent 
teacher,  capable  of  filling  the  post  of  a  superior.  Great 
prudence  is  needed  in  managing  the  children  and  their 
parents  successfully,  and  only  a  keen  insight  and  strong- 
will  can  meet  and  conquer  the  various  difficulties  that 
arise  in  the  school  room  and  outside  of  it.  Valor  and 
vigor  are  essential  qualities  for  our  Sisters,  lacking  these 
the  teachers  would  be  but  a  provocation  to  the  children,  a 
disgrace  to  priests  and  parents,  and  a  detriment  to  the 
Order." 

In  their  new  home  the  Sisters  were  not  spared  annoy- 
ances previously  unknown.  Trembling  and  in  fear  they 
retired  at  night,  for  in  consequence  of  carelessness  or  arson, 
fire  alarms  were  not  unfrequent.  The  fire  department 
would  not  extinguish  the  fire,  but  tore  down  the  burning 
buildings  whose  owners  had  trouble  to  save  their  lives. 
Therefore  the  Sisters  kept  their  valises  packed  and  pre- 
pared for  themselves  night  gowns  in  which,  in  case  of 
fire,  they  might  appear  among  the  people.    The  new  con- 
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vent  excited  hatred  among  the  Methodists  who  were  then 
the  most  malicious  enemies  of  the  CathoHc  Church  in 
America.  One  preacher  exhorted  his  audience  to  destroy 
^'this  place  of  abomination,"  and  a  number  of  his  fanatic 
hearers  resolved  to  burn  the  convent.  Excitement  ran 
high  in  that  quarter  of  the  city ;  for  a  week  the  house  was 
guarded  by  the  police  but  the  storm  blew  over.  Several 
respectable  Methodist  ladies  came  to  call  on  Mother  Tere- 
sa to  express  their  regret  for  the  fright  occasioned  the 
Sisters,  and  to  assure  her  that  in  future  they  might  feel 
perfectly  at  ease,  for  the  congregation  had  threatened  the 
minister  with  dismissal  if  he  did  not  cease  his  attacks  on 
the  Sisters. 

January  25,  1848,  at  the  call  of  Mother  Teresa  eleven 
Sisters  set  out  from  the  Motherhouse  in  Munich  for  the 
American  missions.  Among  the  number  was  the  pro- 
fessed Sister  M.  Edmunda  Tripps,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  previously.  Eather  Siegert  could  not  deny  him- 
self the  satisfaction  of  accompanying  the  band  for  some 
distance.  Thev  were  to  sail  from  Havre  de  Grace.  The 
entire  route,  exclusive  of  the  short  distance  from  Munich 
to  Augsburg,  and  from  Paris  to  Havre  de  Grace,  they 
traveled  uninterruptedly  by  mail  coach.  At  Strassburg 
they  rested  one  day  and  one  night.  Here  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop,  at  the  request  of  the  Louis  Mission  Society 
had  engaged  for  them  comfortable  lodgings  in  a  convent. 
In  an  audience,  the  prelate  encouraged  them  to  trust  in 
God.  He  distributed  pictures  among  them,  and  laying 
aside  the  pictures  which  were  left  over  he  exclaimed  with 
a  smile:  ''These  I  shall  keep  for  the  companion  Sisters 
who  Avill  come  after  you." 

At  each  of  the  larger  stations,  Ulm,  Stuttgart,  Karls- 
ruhe, the  good  Spiritual  Eather  resolved  to  bid  the  Sisters 
farewell,  but  each  time  his  kind  heart  forced  him  to  defer 
the  pain   of  parting.     In   Strassburg,   however,   he   was 
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obliged  to  leave  them,  and  he  spoke  but  a  brief  adieu. 
Traveling  was  unpleasant  because  of  the  great  number 
of  passengers  who  were  packed  together  like  sardines,  yet 
in  this  there  was  some  measure  of  compensation,  for  they 
did  not  feel  the  severely  cold  weather  prevailing  at  the 
time.  In  Paris  they  were  received  by  an  agent  of  the 
ship's  company  with  whom  their  names  had  been  entered. 
At  Havre  de  Grace  they  met,  according  to  appointment, 
two  priests,  one  a  Redemptorist,  the  other  a  secular.  These 
Reverend  gentlemen  were  helpful  to  the  Sisters.  The 
ship,  a  sailing  vessel,  was  well  furnished,  but  attacks 
of  seasickness  proved  very  disagreeable.  An  icy  wind 
banished  them  from  the  deck  and  most  of  their  fiftv- 
four  days'  voyage  was  spent  in  the  gloomy,  musty  cabins. 
However,  they  reached  New  York  in  good  health  and 
good  spirits  and  after  eating  one  dinner  in  the  metropolis, 
they  departed  for  Baltimore.  One  of  them  closed  the 
account  of  the  journey  with  these  words:  '^Protected  by 
Divine  Providence  we  reached  Baltimore  a  few  minutes 
before  midday,  March  24th.  One  half-hour  later  we  en- 
tered the  Motherhouse  at  St.  James',  where  our  beloved 
Reverend  Mother  and  dear  Sisters  greeted  us  cordially  with 
the  ejaculation  Traised  be  Jesus  and  Mary!'  Their  brief 
rest  over,  the  newcomers  began  their  efforts  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord.  One  of  them  went  to  a  newly  estab- 
lished school,  the  others  assisted  the  teachers  in  the  vari- 
ous classes.  Reverend  Mother  took  Sister  Edmunda  as 
her  assistant.  The  good  Sister  grew  indignant  on  seeing 
that  Reverend  Mother  had  chosen  the  lowest  class  and  the 
poorest  class  room  for  herself,  and  her  indignation  grew 
apace  when  she  noticed  that  the  papers  containing  written 
preparation  for  school  work  were  submitted  to  Sister  Caro- 
line for  inspection  and  correction.  She  reprimanded  the 
latter  vigorously  for  her  presumption  in  correcting  Rever- 
end Mother's  exercises,  whereupon  Sister  Caroline  replied 
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simply,  ^'I  Avas  commanded  to  do  so."  Eeverend  Mother 
was  then  besought  urgently  not  to  humble  herself  so  low 
before  Sister  Caroline.  The  reply  was:  ^'Be  always  as 
zealous  for  the  honor  of  God  as  you  are  for  mine.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  you  are  very  imprudent.  If  the 
Sisters  notice  that  I  prepare  myself  daily  for  school,  I 
believe  they  will  follow  my  example;  besides,  methods  of 
teaching  in  America  differ  from  those  employed  in  Ba- 
varia. I  must  learn  these  new  methods  and  it  is  not  im- 
prudent on  my  part  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Now  remember,  mv  Sister:  vou  mav  be  entrusted  with 
the  office  of  superior  some  day,  and  when  you  are,  do 
not  think  that  you  alone  know  everything.  Listen  some- 
times to  the  opinions  of  the  Sisters.  This  will  keep  you 
from  taking  many  a  false  step." 

The  prosperity  of  the  first  mission  in  the  United  States 
inspired  Mother  Teresa  with  the  hope  that  her  religious 
family  might  be  firmly  established  in  the  young  republic, 
and  eventually  spread  far  and  wide.  In  February,  1848, 
an  unexpected  visit  of  Bishop  Henni  served  to  encourage 
this  aspiration.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Henni  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  prelates  of  the  Church  in  the  western 
country.  In  1844  he  had  been  appointed  Bishop  over  the 
extensive  territory  of  Wisconsin  with  Milwaukee  as  his 
episcopal  see.  He  found  eight  tnousand  Catholics  in  his 
whole  diocese,  six  priests  and  as  many  little  frame  or 
log  churches.  His  cathedral  was  a  plain  frame  structure. 
When  in  1868  his  bishopric  was  divided  into  three  dioceses, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  ninety-nine  priests, 
three  hundred  sixty-six  churches,  and  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion numbering  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  souls. 
AVhen  this  prelate  heard  that  School  Sisters  had  come  to 
America  with  the  int-ention  of  devoting  themselves  to 
the  training  and  education  of  youth  he  at  once  began  a 
correspondence  with  Mother  Teresa.    He  urged  his  special 
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claim  to  the  help  of  these  Sisters  since  the  center  of  the 
German  Catholic  element  in  the  United  States  was  located 
in  Wisconsin,  for  thither  many  German  immigrants  had 
thronged  during  the  last  few  years.  Bishop  Henni  went 
to  Baltimore  to  persuade  Reverend  Mother  to  transfer  the 
Motherhouse  to  Milwaukee.  The  proposition  seemed  wor- 
thy of  consideration  to  Reverend  Mother,  and  Father 
Neumann  had  the  same  opinion.  To  insure  herself  against 
disappointment  Reverend  Mother  determined  to  visit  this 
western  State  of  the  Union  and  see  for  herself  where  the 
best  site  was  presented  for  a  settlement.  Father  Neumann 
approved,  and  volunteered  to  travel  with  her.  In  the 
beginning  the  School  Sisters  depended  upon  the  Redemp- 
torists  and  had  been  engaged  principally  in  their  schools, 
hence,  this  Father  was  regarded  as  a  leader  and  adviser 
sent  by  God  especially  for  this  journey.  Mother  Teresa 
selected  Sister  Caroline  as  her  traveling  companion.  Their 
way  led  through  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit and  Chicago.  They  went  by  water,  overland,  on 
steamboats  and  by  mail  coach,  as  necessity  demanded. 
Once  their  boat  ran  aground  on  a  sand  bank;  again  they 
witnessed  the  sinking  of  a  passenger  boat  not  far  away. 
Father  Superior  employed  his  leisure  in  giving  English 
lessons  to  Sister  Caroline ;  she  proved  an  apt  and  attentive 
pupil.  On  this  journey  Reverend  Mother  admitted  the 
inference  that  the  Sisters  would  find  their  first  vantage 
ground  in  the  parishes  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  where 
they  would  be  energetically  assisted  by  these  zealous  pas- 
tors. In  several  of  their  parishes  young  ladies  introduced 
themselves  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  Order.  In 
the  majority,  piety  and  talent  were  perceptible;  their 
petitions  were  not  rejected.  A  few  were  accepted  at  once 
and  sent  on  to  Baltimore.  All  this  was  full  of  hope  and 
promise,  it  premised  the  conclusion  that  vocations  could 
bud  and  blossom  in  ''the  land  of  liberty''.     The  Sisters 
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called  from  Europe  were  well  qualified  to  train  and  edu- 
cate these  earnest  aspirants  for  busy  harvesters  of  fruit- 
ful missions  in  the  coming  decades.  Three  Bishops  con- 
sented to  the  introduction  of  the  School  Sisters  into  their 
dioceses.  After  a  journey  of  five  weeks,  having  in  all, 
traveled  two  thousand  five  hundred  ninety-seven  English 
miles,  Mother  Teresa  returned  to  Baltimore,  June  29, 
1848. 

In  her  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  religious 
spirit  in  the  American  branch  houses  Father  Neumann 
was  the  consoler  and  a  guarantee  to  Mother  Teresa.  All 
the  Sisters  now  in  America  were  still  young.  They  were 
self-sacrificing  and  manifested  the  best  of  will  in  their 
religious  duties,  but  they  were  not  matured  in  the  religious 
state.  How  should  the  purity  of  the  religious  spirit  be 
preserved,  developed  and  strengthened  in  them?  Upon 
this  development  and  strength  depended  not  only  its 
spiritual  vitality,  but  also  the  exterior  growth  of  the  Order. 
Father  Neumann  was  willing  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  the  Motherhouse,  and  for  five  years  he  guided  the  Sisters 
with  that  miraculous  success  and  blessing  which  God  im- 
parts only  to  His  saints  on  earth.  He  was  then  raised  to 
the  episcopal  see  of  Philadelphia.  To  him  is  due  the 
credit  of  keeping  untarnished  the  spirit  of  the  Order  in 
the  young  American  community. 

Mother  Teresa  now  felt  that  her  mission  in  America 
was  accomplished,  and  duty  urged  her  to  return  to  her 
daughters  in  Bavaria,  who  ardently  longed  for  her  coming. 
If  she  could  have  followed  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart 
she  would  have  remained  in  America  ''to  live,  to  suffer 
and  to  pray  in  the  house  of  God  as  did  the  penitent  Sister 
Teresa",  so  her  own  words  testify.  To  the  Sisters  in 
Munich  she  declared:  "Speaking  sincerely,  as  much  as 
I  love  you  all,  love  you  most  ardently,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
return  to  Bavaria.    I  fear  the  world,  and  wish  to  fly  from 
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its  familiar  intercourse.  The  desires  of  my  heart  are  far 
different  from  what  they  were  formerly.  The  love  and 
the  death  of  my  Crucified  Savior,  the  love  of  His  dolorous 
Mother,  and  the  thought  of  my  own  death  dispose  me 
to  be  more  earnest,  though  not  gloomy;  no,  not  in  the 
least,  but  something  strange  is  taking  place  in  me;  the 
Lord  has  drawn  me  nearer  to  Himself.  What  a  grace! 
Obedience  imposes  the  penance  of  returning.  If  the 
Master  calls  and  conducts  the  work  Himself  then  I  fear 
nothing,  even  if  I  were  obliged  to  cross  the  ocean  for  the 
third  time.  Did  He  not  help  me  lately  to  tread  four 
times  the  forested  wilds  of  Pennsylvania  amid  great  diffi- 
culty and  with  intense  suffering?  It  is  surprising  with 
what  condescension  God  works  in  us.  What  at  times  we 
would  scarcely  venture  to  ask  of  Him,  He  allows  us  to 
finish  and  complete." 

Shortly  before  she  set  out  on  her  journey  she  wrote 
from  Baltimore  to  Father  Siegert:  ^'Oh,  how  I  dread  my 
departure  from  this  place!  My  heart  is  pierced  with  an- 
guish ;  like  a  martyr  of  old,  I  stand  between  the  two  fami- 
lies of  the  Order.  The  Sisters  will  not  believe  that  I  am 
in  earnest  about  leaving  them.  May  the  Lord  strengthen 
my  bleeding  heart !"  Fearing  that  some  misfortune  might 
befall  her  on  the  way  she  continued :  ''Should  I  die,  Rev- 
erend Father  Kammueller  who  crosses  the  ocean  with 
me  will  forward  my  manuscripts  and  scanty  baggage.  I 
beg  you  to  complete  our  holy  rule  that  I  may  not  be 
obliged  to  suffer  a  long  purgatory,  for  I  fear  I  have  not 
pursued  this  important  affair  of  my  life  as  insistently  as 
I  ought  to  have  done.  I  now  conclude  in  God's  holy 
name,  hoping  to  meet  you  again  either  here  on  earth  or 
above  in  Heaven.  I  recommend  to  you  my  poor  soul, 
all  the  members  of  the  Order  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
I. express  my  thanks  to  you  and  all  my  benefactors.  May 
God    reward    you    for  all    your    kindness!"       An    hour 
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before  parting  she  appointed  the  Superior  for  the  young 
American  community.  Since  Sister  Emmanuel  had  fall- 
en a  victim  by  the  wayside,  she  was  inclined  to  confer  this 
office  upon  Sister  Caroline,  for  she  asserted:  "Sister  Caro- 
line is  born  to  rule.  If  she  continues  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  humility  before  God  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear.  I 
see  that  she  has  been  prepared  for  her  calling  and  its 
attendant  sufferings.  The  Lord  speaks  to  her  heart;  of 
this  I  am  convinced ;  and  therefore,  everything  will  move 
in  accordance  with  His  will.  'I  am  kept  here',  she  told 
me,  'by  my  love  of  God  and  the  misery  of  the  souls  for 
whose  sake  I  came, — and  actually  by  nothing  else'."  But 
since  this  Sister  was  the  youngest  of  all,  Mother  Teresa 
judged  it  more  prudent  for  the  present  to  name  Sister 
Seraphina  von  Pronath  as  Superior  of  the  community. 

The  parting  scene  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  Reverend  Mother  went  to  Philadelphia  to  meet 
Father  Kammueller,  taking  Sister  Edmunda  thither  as 
her  companion.  The  latter  related:  ''Reverend  Mother 
spent  the  night  in  prayer  and  in  conversation  with  me. 
She  gave  me  good  advice  and  wholesome  admonition.  At 
the  last  moment  she  said:  'When  you  return  home  ask 
your  Superior  to  permit  you  to  read  at  the  supper  table, 
and  after  the  reading  say  what  I  now  enjoin  you:  Your 
unworthy  Mother  begs  your  pardon  for  all  the  bad  exam- 
ples she  has  ever  given  you;  she  bespeaks  your  prayers, 
and  blesses  you  through  my  hand,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 
Peace  be  with  you!  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ'!"  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  20,  1848,  the  ship  bearing- 
Mother  Teresa  back  to  Europe  weighed  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Much  agitation  in  Munich.  The  King  abdicates.  Mother 
Teresa's  unannounced  appearance  in  the  Motherhouse.  She 
finds  everything  in  good  order.  Celebration  of  her  return.  Last 
visit  of  King  Louis,    Visit  of  Queen  Marie  and  King  Max. 

During  Mother  Teresa's  transatlantic  sojourn  the  Sis- 
ters in  Munich  passed  one  day  in  excitement  and  terror. 
Saturday,  March  6,  1848,  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  convent  were  suddenly  filled  with  a  shrieking,  howl- 
ing mob.  Mothers  hastened  to  the  school  house  to  take 
their  children  home.  ''The  Revolution  has  broken  out!" 
was  the  cry.  The  mob  increased;  the  beat  of  the  drum 
and  the  report  of  muskets  were  heard  close  by.  The  Sis- 
ters recalled  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  Mind- 
ful of  the  custom  of  repairing  to  the  chapel  at  the  out- 
break of  a  severe  thunderstorm,  they  hastened  anxiously 
to  implore  the  protection  of  God.  They  were  soon  quieted 
by  the  information  that  the  movement  was  not  directed 
against  them ;  the  mob  had  stormed  the  arsenal  situated 
at  the  Hay  market,  just  opposite  the  convent,  and  they  now 
were  marching  towards  the  King's  palace,  Avith  arms  in 
their  hands.  The  militia  protected  the  convent  and  sen- 
tinels guarded  closely  all  the  entrances.  Hostility  had 
not  been  directed  towards  the  Church ;  the  government  was 
defied  in  order  to  force  the  King  to  grant  greater  political 
privileges.  King  Louis  soon  after  abdicated.  The  Order 
then  lost  its  best  friend,  its  most  powerful  promoter,  and 
it  was  now  more  than  ever  compelled  to  rely  upon  aid 
from  above. 

In  the  forenoon  of  August  9th,  there  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  convent  on  the  Anger  an  elderly,  plainly, 
dressed  lady,  carrying  a  valise  and  asking  admission  to 
the  convent.  The  outer  portress  did  not  recognize  her 
and  this  caused  a  delay;  but  the  visitor  seemed  well  ac- 
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quainted  in  the  house  and  walked  directly  up  the  stair- 
way to  the  cell  of  the  Mother  General.  Two  Sisters,  pass- 
ing by  accidentally,  recognized  their  Mother.  The  news, 
''Mother  is  here!",  spread  like  wildfire  through  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  house.  With  one  accord  all  hastened 
to  the  chapel  which  Mother  Teresa  had  entered.  Prayers 
and  hymns  of  thanksgiving  revealed  the  joy  of  each 
heart.  Afterw^ards  the  Mother  met  the  entire  community 
in  the  chapter  room  and  addressed  to  them,  as  on  the 
evening  of  her  departure,  kind  maternal  words.  The 
aged  and  blind  Sister  Walburga  was  praised  for  having 
so  faithfully  fulfilled  the  obedience  imposed  upon  her 
which  w^as  ''not  to  die  before  the  Mother's  return".  The 
ardent  soul  exclaimed:  "But  now  I  may  die.  Reverend 
Mother!"  Tears  flowed  freely,  but  they  were  tears  of 
sorrow^  as  well  as  joy,  for  the  Mother  looked  pale  and 
emaciated, — all  were  surprised  to  notice  how  she  had  aged 
in  such  a  short  time.  Her  left  eye  had  sunk  into  its  socket, 
and  therefore  appeared  smaller  than  the  other.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  serious  disorder  from  which  she  had  suffered 
while  on  the  homeward  voyage.  The  eye  improved  in 
appearance  but  its  contraction  was  noticeable  until  the  end 
of  her  life.  Six  months  after.  Sister  Walburga  entered 
upon  life  in  the  better  world.  With  tears  of  sorrow  and 
gratitude  Mother  Teresa  closed  the  sightless  eyes  as  she 
had  desired  to  do,  and  later  found  her  own  last  resting 
place  in  the  convent  vault  beside  this  faithful  and  beloved 
Sister.  Two  days  after  her  return  the  annual  official 
examinations  were  held  in  the  parochial  schools,  boarding 
school  and  candidature.  To  see  what  had  been  accom- 
jDlished  in  her  absence  Mother  Teresa,  in  her  unassuming 
manner,  assisted  at  each  without  exception,  busily  plying 
her  knitting  needles  the  while.  It  is  reported  that  the 
examiners  now  and  then  paid  more  attention  to  her 
communications,  elicited  by  inquiries  relative  to  condi- 
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lions  in  America,  than  they  did  to  the  answers  of  the 
children.  At  the  close  of  the  examinations  the  commis- 
saries spoke  in  eloquent  terms  of  the  results  achieved  by 
the  classes.  In  her  heart  Mother  Teresa  thanked  God  for 
the  fidelity  and  aptitude  with  which  the  Sisters  performed 
the  obligations  of  their  holy  calling. 

When  the  examinations  were  over,  the  Reverend 
Mother's  happy  return  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  in  the 
convent  on  the  Anger.  It  was  begun  with,  prayers  of 
thanksgiving;  merry  songs  enhanced  the  gayety  which 
prevailed  around  the  table;  all  the  classes  of  the  parochial 
school  children  were  given  a  treat  in  the  convent  garden. 
Joy  reigned  undisputed  throughout  the  house. 

After  his  abdication,  King  Louis  did  not  forget  the 
convent  on  the  Anger  which  in  other  days  he  had  watched 
over  and  aided  so  generously.  He  made  November  memor- 
able by  paying  it  another  visit, — his  last.  Again  he 
passed  through  the  apartments  and  congratulated  Rever- 
end Mother  upon  the  increased  number  of  inmates.  A  few 
hours  later  he  graciously  donated  to  the  house  a  gift  of 
five  thousand  florins. 

The  new  King  and  Queen  also  conferred  many  per- 
sonal favors  upon  the  Motherhouse.  In  the  first  years  of 
their  accession  to  the  throne  Queen  Marie  honored  it  by 
frequent  visits  and  intercourse.  Her  appreciation  was 
further  manifested  by  sending  to  the  convent  an  oil  paint- 
ing representing  herself  and  the  King  in  life  size.  When 
a  widow,  after  having  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  she 
often  attended  the  evening  devotions  in  the  convent 
church.  During  her  residence  at  Hohenschwangau,  she 
frequently  called  at  the  Sisters'  convent  in  Fuessen,  a 
city  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  there  enjoyed  a 
cup  of  tea  while  taking  part  in  a  cheerful  conversation, 
or  listening  to  a  sacred  hymn  sung  by  the  Sisters,  each 
time  ending  her  visit  by  joining  in  the  common  prayers 
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said  in  the  choir.  In  his  first  round  of  visits  to  the  chari- 
table institutions  and  houses  of  instruction  in  the  capital, 
King  Max  did  not  overlook  the  Motherhouse  nor  pass 
its  doors  without  entering.  He  lingered  in  several  of  the 
class  rooms,  and  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction ;  his 
kindness  and  good  will  towards  the  Order  were  apparent. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Mother  Teresa  recommends  to  the  American  Sisters  the 
unity  of  the  Order,  and  the  acceptance  of  parochial  schools. 
Independence  in  the  new  Motherhouse.  Sister  Caroline  visits 
Munich  to  settle  difficulties.  She  is  appointed  Mother  Superior 
and  Vicar  General  by  Mother  Teresa.  Removal  to  Milwaukee. 
Christmas  celebrations.  Bishop  Henni's  fatherly  solicitude. 
Great  poverty  and  want  in  the  new  Motherhouse.  Heavy  debt. 
Help  from  Bavaria. 

Before  leaving  for  the  American  tour,  in  her  mater- 
nal solicitude.  Mother  Teresa  had  impressed  upon  the 
Sisters  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  three  unwritten  prin- 
ciples to  which  she  persistently  directed  attention  in  her 
subsequent  correspondence.  First,  unity  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  Order  inviolably;  branch  houses  must  be 
subject  to  the  Motherhouse;  all  houses  should  remain 
under  obedience  to  the  Superior  General  at  Munich.  This 
accorded  with  the  definite  regulations  of  the  Founders. 
The  Sisters  were  counseled  to  accept  parochial  schools  and 
to  assist  the  pastors  in  their  apostolic  work  for  souls,  rather 
than  to  establish  schools  and  academies  exceptionally  for 
themselves.  Lastly,  preservation  of  independence  was 
advised  in  all  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Congre- 
gation; for  instance,  in  admitting  candidates  and  supply- 
ing teachers  for  the  missions.     In  business  transactions, 
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real  estate  negotiations  and  kindred  matters^  it  were  better 
to  keep  their  independence  and  not  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  direction  of  bishop,  society  or  congregation.  But 
since  the  governing  Superior  must  often  need  counsel, 
and  sometimes  be  represented  before  the  ecclesiastical  or 
civil  authorities,  she  should  have  a  trustworthy  priest  as 
Spiritual  Father  upon  whom  to  depend  in  every  exigency. 
This  last  point  seemed  to  her  so  important  that  she  made 
tlie  arrangements  for  nominating  the  first  Spiritual  Father 
for  the  American  branch.  She  offered  the  position  to 
Reverend  Father  Schmid,  chaplain  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rottenburg,  a  nephew  of  the  well  known  juvenile  writer, 
Christopher  von  Schmid.  Three  of  Father  Schmid's  sis- 
ters were  members  of  the  Order,  and  he  himself  was  a 
sincere  friend.  His  acceptance  reads:  ^'November,  1848. 
Gratefully  I  accept  from  your  maternal  hand,  the  cherished 
cross  which  you  present  to  me  and  I  desire  nothing  but 
your  prayers  and  those  of  the  Order,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  carry  it,  for  until  now  I  have  proven  myself  a  wretched 
cross-bearer.  I  trust  that  Father  Wittmann,  Father  Job 
and  our  dear  Mother  Mary  may  bring  all  to  a  happy 
issue."  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled  down  in 
Baltimore,  but  in  the  next  year  death  called  him  to  another 
and  brighter  shore.  Mother  Teresa  now  turned  implor- 
ingly to  Bishop  Henni,  beseeching  him  to  send  a  German 
priest  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deceased.  Very  reluctantly 
he  gave  one  of  his  best,  Father  Matthias  Steiger,  on  con- 
dition that  when  the  Motherhouse  was  transferred  to  Mil- 
waukee, he  should  return  to  his  own  diocese. 

Mother  Teresa  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Martin  Henni,  Bishop  of  Milwaukee,  as  a 
guest  in  the  Motherhouse  at  Munich.  Applications  to  the 
Leopold  and  the  Mission  Societies  had  brought  him  liberal 
contributions  for  his  diocese,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have 
the  Motherhouse  transferred  from  Baltimore  to  Milwau- 
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kee.  Delighted  with  the  energetic  American  Bishop,  King- 
Louis  declared  promptly:  ^'You  must  have  the  School 
Sisters,  the  children  of  my  country ;  you  shall  have  them. 
I  will  establish,  and  pay  for  their  first  homestead  in  your 
episcopal  city.  You  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  favorable  loca- 
tion." Mother  Teresa  directed  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  transferring  the  Motherhouse  from  Baltimore  to  Mil- 
w^aukee,  and  she  herself  selected  another  colony  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries. 

Because  of  little  differences  in  American  and  German 
conditions  the  Sisters  in  Baltimore  found  themselves  in 
perplexity;  they  could  not  comply  with  the  conventual 
observances  in  some  particular  points.  To  adjust  the  tri- 
fling diversities  the  Superior,  Mother  Seraphine,  sent  Sister 
Caroline  to  Munich ;  for  an  ultimate  decision  could  be 
reached  only  through  oral  discussion  in  which  the  pros 
and  cons  might  be  well  considered.  Mother  Teresa  under- 
stood well  how  to  make  allow^ances  and  to  rectify  inevitable 
divergencies. 

Satisfied  wdth  the  results  of  her  embassy.  Sister  Caro- 
line prepared  for  the  homeward  voyage.  With  the  adieus, 
she  received  a  written  obedience  which  named  her  the 
Superior  of  the  Motherhouse  about  to  be  transferred  to 
Milwaukee,  and  A^icar-General  to  Mother  Teresa  for  the 
American  branch  of  the  Order,  (1850).  Full  and  exten- 
sive powers  were  transmitted  to  her  with  authority  to  de^ 
cide  in  important  affairs  of  the  Order  if  the  case  demanded 
immediate  action.  This  nomination  was  no  source  of  joy 
to  the  twenty-six-year-old  Sister.  She  realized  the  weight 
of  the  burden  and  labor,  the  care  and  responsibility  dele- 
gated to  her  shoulders.  Even  on  her  deathbed,  she  assert- 
ed, 'Tf  I  had  been  permitted^  on  returning  to  America, 
to  consign  this  obedience  to  the  ocean  Avaves,  I  would  have 
done  so  with  pleasure.'' 

By  appointing  the  youngest  of  the  American  Sisters 
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as  her  representative,  Mother  Teresa  showed  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind.  Sister  Caroline  fully  compre- 
hended her  views  and  sentiments  and  she  was  devoted  to 
her  with  a  childlike  love  and  fidelity.  Hers  was  a  mag- 
nanimous soul,  glowing  with  the  love  of  God  and  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  the  children.  Keenly  in- 
telligent, she  penetrated  the  network  of  circumstances 
surrounding  her  and  forced  a  way  through.  Invincibly 
courageous,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  she  ventured  upon 
the  most  strenuous  enterprises  and  persevered  until  they 
were  completed.  The  daughter  was  equal  to  her  spiritual 
mother  and  was  destined  by  God  to  represent  her  ably  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  world. 

Having  reached  Baltimore  again,  she  made  prepara- 
tions for  going  to  Milwaukee  with  four  Sisters.  Bishop 
Henni  had  bought  a  home  for  them  and  paid  for  it  with 
the  donation  sent  by  King  Louis.  The  property  was  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  beyond  the  city  limits ;  the  site  was  pleasant, 
secluded  and  free  from  annoyances ;  and  for  the  beginning, 
the  house  afforded  sufficient  room.  A  fatiguing  journey 
of  three  weeks  in  the  bitter  winter's  cold  brought  the 
Sisters  to  Milwaukee,  December  15th,  1850 ;  the  Bishop 
welcomed  them  with  joy.  By  Christmas  all  arrangements 
in  the  house  were  completed  and  the  chapel  was  appropri- 
ately decorated,  as  w^ell  as  conditions  permitted.  On  the 
vigil,  the  convent  was  dedicated,  and  on  the  feast  of  Christ- 
mas the  Bishop  celebrated  his  second  Mass  of  the  day  in 
the  chapel.  With  deep  emotion  the  Sisters  sang  the  Christ- 
mas hymns  of  their  childhood  in  this  strange  land,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  service  intoned  ''Holy  God,  we 
praise  Thy  Name!"  Sister  Caroline  had  not  made 
known  to  the  Sisters  her  appointment  as  Superior 
and  Vicar-General ;  only  to  the  Bishop  had  she  shown 
her  papers  to  identify  herself,  and  she  obeyed  his 
command    to    disclose    the    secret    on    Christmas    day. 
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When  this  was  done  they  hastened  to  the  chapel  to  sing 
the  Te  Deum  a  second  time. 

Bishop  Henni  lavished  upon  the  little  colony  of  Sis- 
ters the  sincerest  kindness  with  the  most  thoughtful  assist- 
ance. In  reading  the  narration  of  the  good  he  did  for 
them,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it,  we  think  of  the 
picture  in  w^hich  our  Divine  Savior  represents  Himself 
as  the  hen  spreading  her  wings  over  her  little  ones  to 
protect  and  shelter  them.  His  greatest  favor,  however, 
was  the  appointment  of  the  best  priests  of  his  diocese  as 
Spiritual  Father  to  aid  the  Commissary  General.  The 
first  of  these  was  Father  Anthony  Urbanek  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Father  Francis  Xavier  Krautbauer.  On  the 
appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  bishopric  of  Green  Bay, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Father  Peter  Matthias  Abbelen  who 
for  the  last  forty  years  has  devoted  himself  to  the  interests 
of  our  Congregation  in  the  United  States.  Father  Abbelen 
died  on  August  24,  1917. 

The  beginning  at  Milwaukee  was  strenuous  and  in- 
significant. Tuition  from  St.  Mary's  school  where  the 
Sisters  were  employed,  was  the  only,  and  a  very  meager 
source  of  income.  Hunger  and  bitter  cold  were  no  infre- 
quent guests.  The  Sisters  bore  this  with  gratitude  to  God 
and  in  a  cheerful  disposition,  but  the  candidates  w^ho  en- 
tered from  time  to  time  could  not  always  do  so.  The  priva- 
tions were  beyond  their  power  of  endurance  and  some  of 
them  went  back  to  their  homes  to  the  intense  regret  and 
sorrow  of  Mother  Caroline.  The  situation  was  the  more 
painful,  for  the  dearth  and  poverty  had  to  be  concealed 
by  assuming  the  appearance  of  moderate  wealth.  In 
America,  the  poor  are  destitute  of  honor  and  influence. 
To  this  fact  Bishop  Henni  drew  the  attention  of  the  Sis- 
ters particularly ;  indicating  that  their  name  'Toor"  School 
Sisters  might  be  an  obstacle  to  their  success,  and  he  induced 
them  to  omit  the  objectionable  attribute  'Toor"  from  their 
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title.  So  they  called  themselves  ''School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame''.  Heavy  debts  were  contracted  for  extensive  im- 
provements which  had  to  be  made  in  the  Motherhouse. 
Originally  it  could  accommodate  about  twenty  persons; 
twenty  years  later  it  was  an  enlarged  structure,  sheltering 
eight  professed  Sisters,  eighty-five  novices,  seventy-six  pos- 
tulants and  yet  additions  were  required.  Gradually 
it  became  one  of  the  most  stately  edifices  in  the  city 
of  Milwaukee,  and  in  the  early  years  it  was  the  most 
magnificent  house  of  the  entire  Order.  But  each  addi- 
tion required  an  enormous  expenditure  for  the  acquisition 
of  grounds  and  the  construction  of  the  building.  The 
Sisters,  therefore,  were  forced  often  to  borrow  large  sums 
of  money.  These  loans  were  easily  obtained,  for  the 
circumspect  American  preferred  to  lend  to  the  Religious 
Orders  rather  than  to  private  individuals,  or  to  banks 
wdiose  managers  often  misappropriated  the  funds  of  the 
creditors  with  ease  and  dexterity;  but  the  debtor  always 
had  to  reckon  on  paying  the  customary  eight  or  ten  per 
cent,  interest.  Without  the  generous  aid  of  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Munich  Mission  Society,  Mother  Caro- 
line could  not  have  met  her  obligations,  and  only  after 
twenty  years  had  gone  by  could  she  rejoice  in  comparative 
immunity  from  financial  stress. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Order  shows  a  predilection  for  parochial  schools. 
Rapid  growth  of  the  Order.  Adherence  to  unity.  Decision  of  the 
territory  of  the  Order  into  provinces. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Motherhouse  in  America  w^as 
symbolical  of  the  growth  of  the  Order.  Obedient  to  the 
admonitions  of  Mother  Teresa,  the  Sisters  entered  upon 
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their  service  in  the  care  of  souls,  and  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  parochial  schools.  This  line  of  action 
brought  blessings  to  the  children  in  general,  and  it  was 
also  a  fountain  of  rich  blessing  to  the  Order  and  the  direct 
cause  of  its  unparalleled  expansion.  The  many  dangers 
for  the  children  attending  public  schools  where  religion 
is  not  taught,  compelled  pastors  to  erect  their  own  parochial 
schools.  The  people  of  the  parishes,  for  the  most  part 
poor,  were  compelled  by  the  prevalent  system  of  taxation 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  The 
erecting  and  maintaining  of  parochial  schools  involved 
heavy  outlays.  Secular  teachers  asked  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars  yearly,  and  with  that,  did  not  always 
give  guaranty  for  competency  or  trustworthiness.  Pastors 
questioned:  ^'Where  shall  we  find  reliable,  competent  and 
frugal  teachers  for  our  parochial  schools?"  In  this  dire 
need  the  School  Sisters  came,  a  real  relief,  just  when  the 
German  parishes  were  originating  and  developing.  The 
Sisters  were  welcomed  as  teachers  for  they  were  content 
with  small  salary,  and  by  their  skill  and  achievements  they 
earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  pastors  and  bishops, 
as  well  as  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  people.  Secular 
priests  applied  for  teachers  for  their  parochial  schools; 
and  religious  of  several  Orders,  Redemptorists,  Capuchins, 
Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Benedictines,  Resurrectionists  and 
Servites  called  at  the  Motherhouse  wdth  the  same  object 
in  view.  Colleges  and  boarding  schools  were  established 
for  those  who  desired  a  higher  education  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  Sisters,  and  lately  academies  or  institutes  were 
opened  for  young  ladies  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  Uni- 
versities. The  fidelity  of  the  Sisters  in  heeding  their  call 
''To  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor"  is  revealed  by  this 
extract  from  statistics :  'Tn  the  thirtieth  year  of  their  activi- 
ty in  America,  they  taught  and  educated  32,215  children 
in   the  parish   schools,   in   protectories   and   orphanages, 
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while  the  boarders  and  pupils  in  advanced  grades  num- 
bered but  1,365." 

The  growth  of  the  Order  in  America  was  unexampled. 
Three  colonies  of  Sisters,  numbering  twenty-two  in  all, 
were  sent  out  from  Munich.  Among  them  were  seventeen 
teachers.  The  other  members  of  the  Congregation  in 
America  were  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Catholic  fam- 
ilies of  the  New  World  and  their  number  increased  from 
year  to  year.  Fifteen  years  after  the  Order  had  been  trans- 
planted, its  membership  counted  two  hundred  ninety-one 
Sisters  with  forty-five  missions  in  nine  States  of  the  Union. 
Another  cycle  of  fifteen  years  made  the  schedule  read 
eleven  hundred  fifty-eight  Sisters  at  work  in  twenty  four 
dioceses,  with  one  hundred  nineteen  branch  houses  situ- 
ated in  fifteen  States  of  the  Union  and  in  Canada.  The 
duties  of  their  vocation  often  brought  the  Sisters  into 
contact  with  young  girls  and  in  this  way  an  inclination 
for  the  religious  state  was  awakened  in  the  heart  of  many 
a  maiden,  and  since  the  Sisters  w^ere  faithful  in  meeting 
their  school  obligations,  priests  were  encouraged  to  direct 
to  the  Motherhouse  in  Milwaukee,  fervent  souls  who  sought 
their  advice  in  choosing  a  religious  community.  All  this 
was  evidence  of  a  special  blessing  from  above;  by  the 
spirit  of  God  the  religious  vocation  is  aroused  and  with 
the  call  there  is  usually  united  an  attraction  for  a  par- 
ticular Order.  Hence  it  was  the  Lord  Himself  who  sent 
these  hundreds  of  maidens  to  the  Motherhouse  to  be  trained 
for  the  cultivation  of  His  vineyard.  The  development  of 
Catholic  life  and  faith  in  the  United  States  is  something 
momentous  and  glorious,  and  in  His  merciful  kindness 
the  Master  has  allowed  the  Congregation  of  the  Poor 
School  Sisters  to  contribute  their  mite  towards  gathering 
in  the  vintage  of  souls. 

Upon  the  Sisters,  and  especially  upon  her  Commis- 
sary General,  Mother  Teresa  inculcated  the  need  of  pre- 
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serving  unity.  The  spirit  of  independence  thrives  in  the 
American  atmosphere.  Not  seldom  it  happened  that  the 
Sisters  heard  disapproving  and  scornful  opinions  of  the 
dependency  upon  a  Superior  General  in  distant  Munich. 
Even  among  the  Sisters  some  questioned:  ''Why  should 
we  be  subordinate  to  a  Mother  whom  we  do  not  know 
personally,  of  whom  we  have  not  even  a  portrait?"  Now 
and  then  bishops  advised  Mother  Caroline  to  sever  her 
relations  with  Munich,  and  support  was  promised  for 
the  movement.  But  to  be  independent  of  Mother  Teresa 
was  not  desired  by  her  Vicar  General  who  sincerely  op- 
posed the  innovation.  A  bishop  tried  to  separate  the 
mission  in  his  diocese  from  the  Motherhouse  in  order  to 
bring  the  Sisters  under  his  own  jurisdiction.  Mother 
Caroline  knew  how  to  thwart  this  scheme,  and  by  her 
own  loyalty  and  influential  words  she  suppressed  most 
effectively  the  idea  of  detachment  from  the  Motherhouse 
in  Munich.  The  inclination  for  a  separation  was  never 
popular  among  the  Sisters  in  Milwaukee  and  the  unity 
of  the  Order  has  never  been  endangered. 

The  territory  pre-empted  by  the  Sisters  as  their  field 
of  action  has  steadily  increased  in  area.  In  1876  it  ex- 
tended from  the  Canadian  rivers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Texan  plains. 
One  Superior  of  a  Motherhouse  could  not  alone  perform 
all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  her  office,  particularly  the 
obligation  of  visiting  the  individual  houses.  So  Mother 
Teresa  separated  the  territory  into  two  provinces,  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western,  Lake  Erie,  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  forming  the  boundary  between  them.  The 
first  home  of  the  Order  in  America,  the  convent  in  Balti- 
more, adjoining  St.  James'  Church,  was  designated  as  the 
Motherhouse  of  the  Eastern  province. 

When  Mother  Teresa  lay  upon  her  deathbed  she 
viewed  in  spirit  the  throng  of  her  children  in  the  Order 
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dispersed  at  great  distances,  and  she  praised  the  mercies  of 
God  which  had  muhiphed  their  number  so  wonderfully, 
and  prepared  for  them  such  fruitful  fields  of  labor  in 
which  even  those  living  far  beyond  the  restless  ocean 
had  preserved,  with  unity  and  dependency,  the  spirit 
of  the  Order. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Foundation  of  Count  von  Bochholtz-Asseburg  at  Hinnen- 
burg.  Acceptance  by  Mother  Teresa.  Countess  Hedwig  von 
Bochholtz-Asseburg  enters  the  Order.  Establishment  of  the 
Order  in  Westphalia. 

At  Hinnenburg  in  Westphalia,  Duke  Werner  of  Boch- 
holtz-Asseburg had  bought  with  all  its  appurtenances  a 
secularized  convent  in  the  vicinity  of  his  castle.  It  had 
belonged  to  the  Augustinian  nuns  of  the  Brede,  a  suburb 
of  Brakel.  He  intended  to  erect  an  orphanage  for  poor 
girls  and  a  free  school,  and  to  entrust  both  these  institu- 
tions to  the  care  of  a  Eeligious  Society.  The  orphanage 
and  school  materialized,  but  the  generous  donor  was 
obliged  to  employ  two  secular  teachers  as  he  did  not  know 
where  Religious  could  be  obtained.  Duke  Joseph  Stol- 
berg,  always  active  in  any  endeavor  to  benefit  the  Church, 
a  power  for  good,  and  a  leader  in  Southern  Germany,  had 
heard  of  the  Order  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  and  advised 
Duke  Werner  to  apply  to  Mother  Teresa  for  Sisters  to 
conduct  his  institutions.  Mother  Teresa  was  inclined 
to  accept  the  offer  as  it  promised  to  be  a  step  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  children,  and  on  the  request  of  the  Duke 
she  went  thither  to  arrange  preliminaries.  When  she 
reached  the  ducal  castle,  October  9,  1849,  she  found  the 
nobleman  lying  on  his  bier.  Duke  Dietrich,  the  worthy 
son  of  his  father  carried  out  all  his  intentions  and  signed 
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the  document  comi30sed  by  his  deceased  father  which  de- 
livered both  organizations  to  the  School  Sisters. 

During  her  stay  here  Mother  Teresa  did  not  reside 
in  the  castle,  as  was  her  custom,  but  in  the  orjDhanage.  to 
acquaint  herself  as  far  as  possible  with  the  surroundings. 
The  teachers  employed  there  were  under  the  spiritual 
direction  of  Father  Bruns.  a  priest  characterized  bv  manv 
virtues.  Thy  had  long  desired  to  enter  a  convent,  but 
their  direction,  foreseeing,  as  it  were,  the  veiled  gift  of  the 
future,  bade  them  wait  for  the  acceptable  time"".  They 
had  privately  instructed  other  young  girls  who  evinced 
an  inclination  for  the  religious  state,  while  they  prepared 
them  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  AVith  the  approv- 
al of  their  pastor,  the  two  exemplary  teachers  besought 
Reverend  Mother  to  admit  them  into  the  Order.  They 
were  accepted  on  condition  of  remaining  at  their  post 
until  Sisters  could  come  to  relieve  them.  Three  of  their 
pupils  also  made  application  for  admission  after  Mother 
Teresa  turned  homewards:  their  petition  was  granted, 
and  they  were  summoned  to  the  Motherhouse. 

A  week  had  scarcely  passed  before  the  mail  brought  a 
letter  from  the  Duchess  Marie,  the  sister  of  Duke  Dietrich. 
It  began:  "The  Lord  has  ordained  that  your  Order,  of 
which  I  have  heard  and  read  so  much,  responding  to  the 
most  urgent  need  of  our  times,  will  soon  be  established  on 
my  native  soil,  and  I  believe  that  He  is  calling  me  to  the 
Congregation.  He  has  severed  the  last  of  all  earthly  ties. 
those  which  united  me  so  tenderly  and  affectionately  to 
my  dear,  deceased  father.  "What  shall  longer  prevent  me 
from  leaving  the  world?  The  Master  calls,  and  I  obey 
cheerfully.  There  were  many  things  about  which  I 
longed  to  speak  when  you  were  here,  but  it  was  impossible 
then  for  me  to  converse  calmly.  My  heart  was  too  sore; 
my  mind  so  confused  and  agitated  by  the  loss  of  my  dear 
and  lovino:  father  that  I  could  not  have  formed  an  im- 
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portant  resolution,  and  my  confessor  advised  nie  to  wait. 
Having  regained  my  composure  after  the  storm  of  grief 
has  spent  itself,  I  dare  no  longer  postpone  the  opening 
of  my  heart  to  you,  and  I  beg  to  be  received  among  the 
School  Sisters.  Meanwhile  I  have  asked  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter: '0  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  that  I  should  do?'  and  more 
and  more  distinctly  I  hear  an  interior  voice  bidding  me, 
with  God's  assistance  to  devote  my  little  strength  to  the 
welfare  of  the  dear  youth,  especially  to  the  children  of 
the  poor.  Though  ardently  desirous  of  entering  the  re- 
ligious state,  I  have  an  apprehension  which  I  w^ish  to  state 
clearly:  I  have  not  the  physical  strength  requisite  for  a 
teacher,  nor  am  I  sufficiently  schooled  for  the  office.  Now, 
please,  judge  for  yourself  whether  you  can  accept  me, 
with  my  good  will  but  delicate  health,  and  grant  me  ad- 
mission to  the  Community.  How  infinitely  happy  I  feel 
to  think  that  perhaps  I  am  near  to  the  goal  of  my  wishes, 
the  realization  of  my  longings !  I  hope.  Reverend  Mother, 
that  you  will  favor  me  with  an  early  reply.  My  good 
mother  is  perfectly  content  with  my  purpose,  and  how  will 
my  sainted  father  pray  for  me,  and  bless  me  from  on 
high !  I  remain.  Venerable  Mother,  with  filial  esteem, 
Your  obedient  daughter,  Marie  von  Bochholtz-Asseburg.'^ 
Mother  Teresa  invited  the  young  Duchess  to  come  to  the 
Motherhouse  the  succeeding  spring.  This,  and  other  ap- 
plications coming  later  from  Westphalia,  were  a  source 
of  consolation  for  her;  for  here  were  indications  that  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  wished  to  open  for  the  Order  a  fruit- 
ful field  of  labor  in  that  country. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1850,  the  Sisters  began  their 
activity  at  Brede.  Their  first  Superior  was  Sister  Philo- 
mena  Blattner  who  had  entertained  the  Empress  Caroline 
and  the  Queen  of  Saxony  in  the  convent  at  the  Au,  the 
suburb  of  Munich.  The  Duchess  Marie  was  admitted  to 
the  candidature  in  the  Motherhouse  and  after  a  probation 
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of  several  months  she  received  the  habit  and  she  was  named 
Sister  Mary  Hedwig.  Subsequently  she  was  employed  in 
different  positions  incident  to  a  large  convent,  among 
them  that  of  novice  mistress.  After  a  thorough  training 
she  Avas  named  the  Superior  of  the  Brede  convent  where 
she  labored  until  her  death  in  1889.  Sister  Hedwig  was 
ever  the  model  of  a  good  religious^  pious,  industrious  and 
self-sacrificing. 

Modest  at  its  beginning,  the  Brede  convent  had  a 
gratifying  development.  Families  of  the  better  class 
brought  their  daughters  here  to  be  educated.  Gradually 
girls  sought  admission  to  the  convent  and  there  originated 
a  high  school,  a  candidature  and  a  novitiate.  There  was 
ample  room  for  expansion.  In  the  course  of  a  single  year 
seven  missions  were  opened  in  the  dioceses  of  Paderborn, 
Cologne  and  Fulda.  In  each  mission  the  Sisters  taught 
the  public  school ;  in  one  of  them,  the  orphanage.  The 
clergy  were  the  benefactors  of  these  missions,  but  two  of 
them  owed  their  existence  to  the  aristocracy.  The  house 
at  Hardenberg-Neviges  was  founded  by  a  noble  lady,  the 
Duchess  of  Wendt-Crossenstein ;  the  one  in  Warburg-Neu- 
stadt  by  a  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the  parish  who  had 
married  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  Monseigneur  de  Charvin, 
and  by  his  death  was  left  a  wealthy  widow.  This  lady 
presented  two  large  houses  to  her  native  city  with  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  defraying  the  cost  of  a  school  and  an 
orphanage.  To  their  foundations  both  of  these  ladies 
attached  the  condition  that  in  case  of  withdrawal  from 
the  control  of  the  Sisters,  the  property  should  revert  to 
their  own  families.  Thus  the  Brede  convent  became  a 
Motherhouse,  the  first  subordinate  Motherhouse  established 
in  Germany. 

About  this  time  branch  houses  were  opened  in  the 
episcopal  city  of  Kottenburg  in  Wuerttemberg,  and  at 
the  village  of  Hirschau  in  the  diocese  of  Budweis  in  Bo- 
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hernia.  Further  on  we  shall  have  occasion  to  reter  to 
these  missions  for  they  proved  sources  of  sorrow  for  Rev- 
erend Mother. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Prince  Bishop  Diepenbrock  in  Breslau  makes  an  attempt 
to  have  the  School  Sisters  called  to  his  diocese.  Mother  Teresa 
negotiates  with  Canon  Gaerth.  The  orphanage  of  the  Sorrowful 
Mother  is  offered  and  accepted  as  the  first  foundation.  Cardinal 
Prince  Bishop  Diepenbrock  as  guest  at  the  Motherhouse  in 
Munich.  The  Order  takes  charge  of  the  institute.  Prince  Bishop 
Henry  Foerster  offers  a  place  for  a  Motherhouse.  Spread  of  the 
Order  in  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia. 

In  1851  the  School  Sisters  were  called  to  Breslau  in 
Silesia.  Melchior  von  Diepenbrock,  Prince  Bishop  of  Bres- 
lau, was  anxious  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  Volks- 
schule  in  his  extensive  diocese;  for  the  low  standing  of 
these  schools,  particularly  in  the  poorer  parishes  of  Upper 
Silesia,  was  detrimental  to  Christian  education.  He  re- 
alized that  the  best  remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  to  entrust 
them  to  religious  teachers.  In  his  own  diocese,  however, 
there  was  no  community  that  could  send  its  members  in 
small  numbers  to  outlying  schools.  He  remembered  Moth- 
er Teresa  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Ratis- 
bon,  whom  he  esteemed  as  a  teacher  and  educator,  and 
he  knew  of  the  organization  of  her  Society.  Resolving  to 
transplant  this  Congregation  into  his  diocese,  he  informed 
Archbishop  Charles  August,  Duke  of  Reisbach,  of  his 
resolution,  and  asked  him  in  case  of  his  approval,  to  induce 
Mother  Teresa  to  come  to  Breslau  in  order  to  discuss  a 
plan  which  he  thought  very  important.  Accordingly, 
she  set  out  for  Breslau  but  on  her  arrival  a  letter  was 
handed  her  from  the  Prince  Bishop,  then  at  his  summer 
residence  at  Johannesberg  in  Austria-Silesia.    It  read  thus : 
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''Castle  Johannesberg,  September  19,  1849. 

Reverend  Mother  Superior. 

Since  you  will  not  find  me  at  home  in  Bres- 
lau,  I  request  Canon  Gaerth  who  represents  school  af- 
fairs in  my  spiritual  council  to  act  in  my  name  and  to 
consult  with  you  concerning  our  Silesian  schools  of  which 
he  has  a  clearer  knowledge  than  I  have.  You  can  obtain 
information  relating  to  the  details  of  the  present  school 
system  from  the  excellent  Ursuline  nuns  whose  vocation 
is  similar  to  yours,  and  to  whom  Father  Gaerth  will  intro- 
duce you.  If  on  your  homeward  route  you  could  pass 
through  Austria-Silesia,  I  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  see 
you.     In  haste, 

Most  respectfully, 

Melchior." 

This  letter  referred  Mother  Teresa  to  a  man  eminent- 
ly qualified  to  negotiate  wisely  and  prudently.  He 
evinced  such  a  clear  comprehension  of  her  intentions  and 
projects,  and  worked  for  their  realization  Avith  such  fore- 
sight and  perseverance,  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  spiritual  father  of  our  foundation  in  Silesia.  During 
her  stay  Mother  Teresa  visited  the  schools  of  the  Ursu- 
lines  to  acciuire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  course  and 
method  of  the  Prussian  school  system.  When  Canon 
Gaerth  inquired  whether  her  Sisters  could  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  system,  she  replied  with  a  smile,  "Yes, 
certainly,  with  the  help  of  God."'  Whereupon  Father 
Gaerth  remarked  with  unfeigned  gladness,  ''This  removes 
a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  your  coming."  Moth- 
er Teresa  did  not  wish  to  begin  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Motherhouse  in  Prussia,  for  both  means  and  individ- 
uals were  wanting  for  the  purpose.  She  advised  the  assign- 
ment of  a  moderate  sphere  of  action ;  a  Motherhouse  might 
develop  in  time:  "Give  us  but  a  small  corner  in  Silesia 
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into  which  we  may  creep/'  she  repeatedly  suggested,  ''for 
the  rest  God  will  provide."  She  wished  to  open  the  first 
mission  of  the  country  in  the  episcopal  city  where  it 
would  be  easy  to  branch  into  the  remote  parts  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  city  of  Breslau  was  suitable  for  a  possible 
Motherhouse  if  all  expectations  were  realized. 

Canon  Gaerth  considered  all  this  natural  and  reason- 
able. He  called  her  attention  to  the  orphanage  of  the 
Dolorous  Mother  in  Breslau,  remarking  that  this  insti- 
tution, founded  by  Prince  Francis  Louis,  Archduke  and 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  was 
exclusively  under  the  administration  of  the  Prince  Bishop 
whose  authority  was  delegated  to  him.  The  orphanage 
was  managed  by  seculars  and  many  complaints  were  made 
concerning  the  care  and  education  given  the  children. 
The  Canon  proposed  to  use  his  influence  towards  giving 
the  institution  into  the  charge  of  the  School  Sisters,  but 
added  that  his  success  depended  upon  God.  On  her  home- 
ward trip,  via  Austria-Silesia,  Reverend  Mother  paid  the 
solicited  visit  at  the  castle  of  Johannesberg,  in  which  the 
Prince  Bishop  earnestly  repeated  his  request  to  have  the 
School  Sisters  sent  to  Silesia.  "    - 

March  9,  1850,  Canon  Gaerth  wrote:  ''Since  you  left 
us,  dear  Reverend  Mother,  there  hovers  about  me  a  vivid 
and  pleasing  remembrance  of  the  clearness  of  your  views 
on  the  training  and  education  of  youth,  your  zeal  for  this 
vital  necessity  of  our  times  and  the  possibility  of  trans- 
planting your  institute  to  our  Silesian  soil.  When  you 
were  here,  I  thought  the  day  of  transference  not  far  dis- 
tant; I  proposed  our  agreement  in  its  general  outlines  to 
the  spiritual  council,  and  as  you  predicted,  there  was  much 
said  pro  and  con.  There  is  need  in  the  schools  and  orphan- 
ages for  the  School  Sisters  who  are  ready  to  put  up  with 
nearly  every  difficulty.  This  assertion  of  mine  has  often 
elicited  the  exclamation:  'Oh,  if  only  the  School  Sisters 
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were  already  here !'  "  A  statement  was  asked  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  Mother  Teresa  would  assume  the 
managment  of  the  House  of  the  Dolorous  Mother.  The 
first  and  foremost  of  these  stipulated  that  all  branch 
houses,  and  even  a  probable  Motherhouse,  should  always 
remain  dependent  and  under  obedience  to  the  Mother- 
house  in  Munich. 

In  the  Christmas  season  of  1850,  the  Holy  Father 
presented  the  cardinal's  hat  to  the  Prince  Bishop.  One 
of  the  deeds  of  princely  benevolence  by  which  he  cele- 
brated his  elevation  was  the  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
to  increase  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  orphanage. 
He  went  to  Rome  to  thank  the  Holy  Father  for  elevating 
him  to  the  cardinal's  dignity,  and  stopped  on  his  way,  at 
the  Motherhouse  in  Munich,  where,  an  honored  guest, 
he  celebrated  his  fifty-third  birthday.  His  increased 
knowledge  of  the  ideals  of  the  Order  deepened  his  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  for  it  and  its  foundress.  On  his 
return  from  the  Eternal  City  he  signed  the  contract 
which  transferred  the  House  of  the  Dolorous  Mother  to 
the  School  Sisters,  according  to  the  arrangements  of  Canon 
Gaerth,  with  the  agreement  of  Mother  Teresa.  But  the 
execution  of  the  enactment  was  delayed.  The  episcopate 
and  the  government  were  at  variance  owing  to  an  oath 
required  under  a  constitution  granted  by  the  King,  and 
not  until  the  dispute  was  settled  would  the  Bishop  forward 
the  petition  for  the  ratification  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  in  Breslau.  Finally,  on 
the  fourth  of  September,  Canon  Gaerth  could  write:  ^'A 
greater  joy  I  could  not  well  experience  in  my  many 
troubles  and  continual  afflictions  than  is  mine  when  I  say 
to  you,  like  the  servant  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  Chap- 
ter xiv,  17 ;  everything  is  prepared ;  come,  not  indeed  to 
the  wedding,  but  to  hard  labor  in  the  Silesian  vineyard." 
He  wished  to  know  when  to  expect  the  Sisters  in  Breslau, 
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and  what  to  do  in  the  way  of  preparation.  Mother  Teresa 
repHed  in  a  letter,  dated  September  16,  1851 :  ''We  sincere- 
ly rejoice  that  the  mustard  seed  of  our  Order  is  to  be  sowed 
in  the  institution  of  the  Dolorous  Mother.  We  may  hope 
for  the  best  of  success  under  the  auspices  of  so  dear  and 
powerful  a  protectress  and  guardian  of  all  that  her  divine 
Son  has  purchased  by  His  Precious  Blood.  I  candidly 
avow  that  our  Lady  has  confirmed  me  in  confidence  and 
perseverance,  so  that  I  left  other  places  unfilled  in  order 
to  send  Sisters  to  Breslau  under  her  protection.  I  enter- 
tain the  firm  hope  that  our  Lady  herself  will  be  the  special 
patroness  of  the  undertaking  and  that  every  success  and 
blessing  may  radiate  therefrom."  The  second  of  October 
was  named  as  the  day  of  arrival.  However,  in  preparation 
for  their  coming  she  begged  that  nothing  be  done,  as 
the  Sisters  elected  to  enter  their  home  quietly,  without 
notice,  as  the  Son  of  God  came  to  His  earthly  abode^  the 
stable  of  Bethlehem,  hidden  and  unnoticed. 

On  the  appointed  day  Mother  Teresa  with  three  teach- 
ers and  three  lay  Sisters  arrived  in  Breslau.  The  next 
morning  the  institution  was  formally  transferred  to  their 
charge  after  they  had  signed  the  conditions  of  the  grant. 
By  this  a  frugal  income  was  allotted  to  the  Sisters,  but 
they  were  assured  of  unrestricted  freedom  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  household,  and  moreover,  of  permanent  de- 
pendency upon  the  Motherhouse  in  Munich.  Sister  Philo- 
mena  who  had  held  the  office  of  Superior  in  the  convent 
at  Brede  was  appointed  to  the  same  position  in  the  new 
mission. 

The  news  of  the  coming  of  the  School  Sisters  was 
soon  told  in  the  earldom  of  Glatz.  Influenced  by  the 
desire  of  having  teaching  Sisters  in  their  parishes,  two 
pastors  offered  to  erect  schools  and  defray  the  expenses 
from  their  private  resources,  if  the  Sisters  could  be  induced 
to  accept  the  schools.     Ecclesiastically,  the  earldom  be- 
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longed  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Prague.  The  grand  dean 
and  archiepiscopal  commissary  Ludwig  went  to  Munich 
with  an  appeal  for  the  provisional  acceptance  of  the  two 
parochial  schools  in  the  earldom.  Cardinal  Prince  Bishop 
Schwarzenberg  of  Prague  sustained  his  entreaty  by  letter. 
Under  the  circumstances  Mother  Teresa  could  not  well 
refuse  her  consent,  and  in  1852,  the  first  mission  of  the 
Order  was  established  in  Woelfelsdorf ,  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Prague. 

The  discretion  and  management  of  the  Sisters  in 
Breslau  won  for  them  an  almost  incredible  meed  of 
praise,  and  the  good  reputation  of  the  Order  circulated 
beyond  their  immediate  locality.  Scarcely  a  year  had 
passed,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  Father  Gaerth, 
three  qualified  teachers  sought  admission  to  the  Congre- 
gation, and  five  candidates  from  the  teachers'  preparatory 
department  imitated  their  example.  The  former  were 
called  by  Mother  Teresa  to  the  Motherhouse  for  reception ; 
the  latter  were  sent  to  Sister  Philomena  for  instructions. 

Cardinal  Diepenbrock  rejoiced  over  the  promising 
future  of  the  community  he  had  introduced;  however,  it 
was  not  granted  him  to  witness  the  realization  of  his  hopes 
for  a  wider  development.  A  painful  illness  seized  him  in 
the  autumn  of  1852,  and  the  dawning  of  the  new  year 
saw  the  close  of  his  earthly  career.  His  secretary  reported 
that  in  his  last  days  the  Cardinal  thanked  God  for  his  part 
in  the  introduction  of  the  School  Sisters  into  his  diocese. 
Mother  Teresa  prayed  much  herself,  and  had  many  pray- 
ers offered  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  noble  Cardinal, 
and  she  failed  not  to  thank  God  for  having  given  the 
Order  such  an  intimate  friend  and  influential  guardian 
in  the  personality  of  this  prince  of  the  Church.  By  a 
document  which  he  signed  on  his  bed  of  pain  he  saved 
the  congregation  from  a  calamity  which  might  easily 
have  caused  its  downfall.    This  we  will  explain  later. 
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The  succeeding  Prince  Bishop,  Henry  von  Foerster, 
inherited  the  good  will  of  his  predecessor  towards  the  Sis- 
ters. The  fatiguing  trips  of  the  teachers  to  Munich  after 
they  had  completed  their  studies,  and  the  return  from 
the  Motherhouse  to  Silesia  were  troublesome  and  disagree- 
able. Mother  Teresa  entreated  Father  Gaerth  to  use  his 
influence  in  agitating  the  erection  of  a  Motherhouse  in 
Breslau.  Her  appeal  met  with  ready  assent;  the  Prince 
Bishop  sanctioned  it,  February  15,  1855,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  ^'with  gratitude  towards  God,  and  a  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  fruitful  endeavors  of  the  good  School 
Sisters."  This  authorized  the  opening  of  another  noviti- 
ate of  the  Order.  A  disused  boys'  seminary  which  adjoined 
the  House  of  the  Dolorous  Mother  was  ceded  as  a  candi- 
dature and  novitiate,  furthermore,  the  Bishop  declared 
himself  ready  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  candidates  and  novices  from  a  fund  at  his  disposal, 
adding  the  prayer  that  the  Dolorous  Mother  through  her 
unfailing  intercession  obtain  for  him  through  this  estab- 
lishment the  fruition  of  joy  and  consolation,  and  for  his 
diocese  a  plenitude  of  grace  and  blessing.  By  this  deed 
the  second  subordinate  Motherhouse  was  founded  in  Ger- 
many, in  1855. 

Within  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  former  seminary 
building  no  longer  afforded  sufficient  room  for  the  new 
Motherhouse.  Archbishop  Henry  bought  the  property 
of  the  Freemason  Lodge,  adjoining  the  House  of  the 
Dolorous  Mother.  On  this  stood  a  spacious  edifice  sur- 
rounded by  a  park.  By  legal  procedure  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Order  for  perpetual  use.  On  the  day  of 
their  entrance  into  the  house  the  Sisters  found  a  coffin 
in  one  of  the  remote  chambers.  They  notified  the  master 
of  the  lodge  of  their  mysterious  discovery,  and  it  was 
speedily  removed  by  two  men  who  wrapped  up  the  coffin 
so  that  the  nature  of  their  burden  was  not  discernible. 
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Of  the  transformation  soon  effected  in  the  residence,  Sis- 
ter Superior  writes:  ''Since  the  house  has  been  solemnly 
and  canonically  blessed,  the  entire  community  assist  daily 
at  the  Most  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Immaculate  Lamb  of 
God  in  one  of  the  larger  halls  where  the  Freemasons  for- 
merly held  their  assemblies.''  Despite  the  increasing  mem- 
bership of  the  Order  there  was  work  in  abundance.  In 
1871,  twenty-eight  branch  houses  clustered  about  the  Moth- 
erhouse  of  Breslau,  in  Prussian  Silesia.  On  these  missions 
the  Sisters  were  occupied  in  all  branches  of  female  educa- 
tion and  useful  attainments.  They  directed  protectories  for 
children,  orphanages,  houses  of  refuge,  boarding  schools 
and  high  schools,  but  the  majority  were  engaged  in  the 
parish  schools.  To  these  they  were  generally  invited  by 
the  pastors,  but  sometimes  they  were  enabled  to  open  such 
schools  through  the  pecuniary  aid  of  local  authorities  in 
the  smaller  parishes  or  in  the  larger  cities,  as  Glatz,  Op- 
peln,  Beuthen,  Liegnitz,  Striegau,  Habelschwerdt,  Koenig- 
shuette  and  Loebschuetz.  Polish  candidates  entered,  and 
where  desirable,  it  became  possible  to  teach  the  Polish 
language  in  the  schools.  It  was  touching  to  see  how  con- 
fidently the  Polish  people  received  the  Sisters,  and  evinced 
their  attachment  with  deep  veneration. 

Prince  Bishop  Henry  established  the  Order  in  Austri- 
an Silesia.  In  his  own  domain,  Johannesberg,  he  endowed 
a  girls'  school  at  Jauernik,  and  another  in  the  little  town 
Zuckmantel.  He  built  a  roomy  addition  to  the  Sistei*s' 
residence  in  Bielitz  to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  but 
added  the  condition  that  should  the  Sisters  ever  be  ex- 
pelled from  Prussia,  this  house  might  serve  them  as  a 
haven  of  refuge.  He  interpreted  correctly  the  signs  of 
the  age ;  and  in  spirit  he  saw  dark,  threatening  clouds  ema- 
nating from  Berlin,  clouds  which  forboded  destruction  for 
the  Catholic  teachino-  Orders. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Baron  von  Stotzingen  establishes  the  first  mission  of  the 
Order  in  Baden.  Count  Kageneck  and  Baron  von  Andlow  follow 
his  example.  Archbishop  Hermann's  deep  interest.  Success  of 
the  Sisters. 

Deeply  afflicted  because  of  the  neglect  from  which  the 
children  of  his  district  suffered  in  their  religious  training, 
Reverend  August  Karg,  pastor  and  dean  of  Steisslingen  in 
the  circuit  of  Baden,  decided  to  give  at  least  the  girls' 
schools  into  the  care  of  a  religious  Order.  The  present 
more  lenient  attitude  of  the  government  towards  Catholics 
encouraged  him  to  make  the  venture,  in  the  belief  that 
one  successful  school  would  open  the  way  for  the  teaching 
Orders.  A  private  free  school  must  be  the  initiative  in 
his  own  town,  and  this  could  be  organized  only  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  the  landlord,  Baron  Roderick 
of  Stotzingen.  This  gentleman,  a  thorough  Catholic,  adopt- 
ed his  ideas  and  applied  to  the  Archbishop  for  informa- 
tion ;  the  latter  directed  him  to  the  Poor  School  Sisters  for 
help.  Dean  Karg  consulted  Mother  Teresa  and  handed 
her  a  letter  from  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Hermann 
von  Vicari.     Its  contents  are  here  produced: 

^Trieburg,  June  20,  1855. 

^'Venerable  Mother  Superior: 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  bearer  of  this, 
Dean  Karg  von  Steisslingen,  an  excellent  and  zealous  pas- 
tor ;  and  if  possible,  I  earnestly  beseech  you  to  grant  his  re- 
quest. He  and  Baron  von  Stotzingen,  the  lord  of  the  man- 
or, wish  to  introduce  School  Sisters  into  my  diocese.  I  could 
then  cherisli  the  hope  of  seeing  my  desires  of  many  years 
fulfilled.  I  doubt  not  but  your  institute  will  meet  with  suc- 
cess and  appreciation  here,  for  I  know  that  the  Sisters  will 
prove  experts  at  the  duties  of  their  vocation.     Difficulties 
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will  certainly  arise,  as  everything  good  is  opposed,  but 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  all  prejudice  will  eventually 
vanish.  Wisdom  and  prudence  wdll  suggest  to  Reverend 
Mother  the  selection  of  such  Sisters  as  may  be  a  credit 
to  the  cause,  and  if  they  were  natives  of  Baden  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  reject  them.  I  recommend  myself 
to  your  pious  prayers,  and  ask  God  to  bless  your  exemplary 
institute.     I  am,  most  respectfully, 

Your  sincerely  devoted, 

Herman,  Archbishop  of  Frieburg." 

Happily  Mother  Teresa  was  able  to  gratify  the  desire 
of  this  deserving,  much  oppressed,  and  aged  prelate.  But 
two  teachers  were  required  and  two  natives  of  Baden 
w^ere  chosen  for  the  mission.  Divine  Providence  had  sent 
to  the  Order  several  Sisters  from  Breisgau.  The  founding 
of  the  free  school  at  Steisslingen  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Poor  School  Sisters  for  it,  was  approved  by  the  grand 
ducal  ministerial  department,  of  course,  wdth  the  clause 
''liable  to  recall  at  any  time".  September  15,  1856,  the 
Sisters  arrived  at  Steisslingen  but  were  unexpectedly  called 
to  Constance  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  competency 
as  school  teachers  for  the  vacancies  in  Baden.  The  two 
Sisters  to  be  examined  sat  opposite  their  examiners,  five 
Protestant  gentlemen.  The  Sisters  were  fearful  and  anx- 
ious but  certificates  were  aw^arded  them. 

The  next  day  Archbishop  Vicary  expressed  his  grati- 
tude : 
''Venerable,  highly  esteemed  Mother  General: 

My  heart  is  filled  with  joy,  for  through  God's 
merciful  dispensation,  the  School  Sisters  w^ho  labor  so  suc- 
cessfully have  begun  their  w^ork  in  my  diocese.  From  my 
inmost  heart  I  wash  your  flourishing  Congregation  an 
abundance  of  divine  blessing.  Venerable  Mother  Superior, 
accept  my  w^armest  gratitude,  for  the  love,  the  care  and  the 
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zeal  with  which  you  have  concluded  this  enterprise  has 
filled  me  with  unspeakable  joy  and  sweet  consolation.  I 
thank  you  especially  for  your  consideration  of  my  wish  to 
have  Sisters  sent  who  are  natives  of  Baden.  Their  success 
here  will  insure  for  the  School  Sisters  a  warm  welcome  in 
neighboring  parishes.  With  a  blessing  to  you  and  to  all 
the  dear  Sisters,  I  remain,  with  great  esteem, 

Yours  devotedly, 

Herman,  Archbishop.'' 

One  year  later  Dean  Karg  reported:  "Reverend  Moth- 
er, I  am  glad  to  advise  you  that  our  mission  here  is  in 
very  good  hands.  Both  Sisters  are  pious  and  industrious, 
and  already  a  better  spirit  prevails  in  the  school.  The 
children  love  their  teachers  as  they  love  their  mothers ;  they 
are  neater  and  more  modest,  especially  in  church!"  At 
the  closing  examinations  of  the  scholastic  year,  the  state 
inspector  testified :  "In  regard  to  knowledge  I  find  the  pu- 
pils of  this  school  equal  to  the  pupils  of  any  good  country 
school,  and  the  teachers  are  deserving  of  the  highest  ap- 
proval and  praise  for  the  discipline,  order,  silence,  clean- 
liness and  politeness  observable  among  the  children." 

Stimulated  by  the  example  of  Baron  von  Stotzing- 
en  and  incited  by  similar  motives,  other  noblemen,  Duke 
Henry  of  Kageneck  and  Baron  of  Andlaw  founded  pri- 
vate schools  in  their  domains  in  Munzingen  and  Hugstet- 
ten,  both  situated  in  Breisgau.  Upon  application  Mother 
Teresa  sent  them  School  Sisters.  God  blessed  their  labors 
and  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  founders,  they 
soon  merited  the  respect  of  the  people,  the  love  and  attach- 
ment of  the  children.  Their  certificates  awarded  by  the 
state  inspector  were,  like  those  of  the  Sisters  in  Steissling- 
en,  very  creditable  to  them.  The  prelate  of  the  archdio- 
cese was  highly  pleased  b}^  the  approbation  of  the  civil 
autliorities;  it  raised  his  hopes  and  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  take  effectual  steps  for  the  further  spread  of  the 
Order.  He,  therefore,  apphed  to  the  ministerial  depart- 
ment, asking  them  to  allow  the  Sisters  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  consideration  of  their  certificates.  The 
highest  state  authority  favored  the  movement,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  Archbishop.  However,  his  efforts  failed  be- 
cause of  antipathy  against  the  Catholic  Church  and  grow- 
ing suspicion:  hence  the  number  of  missions  in  Baden 
was  limited  to  three. 


BOOKV. 

Grievous  Conflict   over  the   Rules   of  the   Order. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Aided  by  a  religious  priest  Mother  Teresa  compiles  the 
rule.  Lively  interest  of  the  Archbishop  in  the  affair.  Mother 
Teresa  insists  upon  a  Generalate.  Opposition  of  the  Archbishop. 
He  severs  two  branch  houses  from  the  Motherhouse,  attempts 
the  separation  of  the  American  houses,  deposes  Mother  Teresa, 
and  takes  in   hand  the  direction  of  the  Order. 

When  the  American  missions  no  longer  needed  her 
attention,  Mother  Teresa  began  the  compihition  of  the 
rules,  and  took  steps  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  Holy 
See,  thereby  to  gain  for  the  Order  a  lawfully  established, 
reputable  standing  in  ecclesiastical  organization.  The 
principles  embodied  in  the  rule  were  derived  from  the 
Notre  Dame  rule  and  from  the  constitutions  of  Father 
Job,  and  in  the  spirit  w^hich  these  inculcated,  Mother 
Teresa  and  all  the  Sisters  had  taken  their  vow^s.  The 
rule  of  Notre  Dame  was  intended  primarily  for  large  con- 
vents, mutually  independent  of  one  another ;  the  rule 
of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  must  be  adapted  for  small 
houses  with  only  three  or  four  occupantvS.  This  circum- 
stance necessitated  a  change  in  the  Notre  Dame  rule,  as 
many  regulations  salutary  for  large  convents  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  smaller  communities ;  for  such  houses  pre- 
cepts are  required  to  retain  the  original  spirit  of  the 
Order.  New  rules  had  to  be  formulated  in  agreement 
with  the  Founder's  purpose  of  preserving  a  uniform  gov- 
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ernnient  for  all  branch  houses,  under  the  control  of  one 
Superior  General  and  Mother. 

The  Founders  had  advised  Reverend  Mother  to  adopt 
the  new  rules  only  after  protracted  trials  when  changes 
had  been  introduced  or  additions  had  been  appended, 
so  that  afterwards  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  untie  at 
leisure  that  which  had  been  bound  in  haste.  A  clear 
comprehension  of  the  details  of  the  rule  had  come  to 
Reverend  Mother  through  years  of  experience  on  the  var- 
ious missions,  and  through  consultation  with  pious,  learned 
men  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  She  had,  in  fact,  suc- 
cessfully initiated  a  new  mode  of  life  among  her  daugh- 
ters and  by  its  uniformity  they  proved  themselves  true 
religious  and  genuine  Christian  teachers ;  she  had  also 
developed  in  practice  a  form  of  government  which  mer- 
ited the  general  appreciation  and  approval  of  the  bishops 
in  whose  diocese  the  Sisters  labored.  Therefore,  the  new 
rule  had  life  and  form  before  it  was  reduced  to  writing, 
and  apparently  there  was  little  opposition  to  apprehend 
in  the  transcribing  of  the  rules,  and  obtaining  for  them 
ecclesiastical  approval. 

The  outline  was  completed  before  the  summer  of 
1850.  At  that  time  a  retreat  master,  renowned  and  very 
popular  in  the  convents,  monasteries  and  seminaries  of 
Southern  Germany,  directed  the  holy  exercises  in  the 
convent  on  the  Anger.  Mother  Teresa  placed  such  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  he  evinced  such  concern  for  the 
standing  of  the  Order,  that  the  draft  of  the  rules  was 
submitted  to  him  with  the  request  that  he  note  what 
needed  change,  elimination  or  addition.  After  looking 
over  the  manuscript  briefly,  he  decided :  '^The  entire  Con- 
gregation of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  has  no  foothold;  it 
hovers  in  the  air,  or  rather,  it  rests  upon  the  shouldei*s 
of  one  woman,  Mother  Teresa.  If  she  adheres  firmly 
to  the  direction  given  by  the  Founders,  if  the  Sisters  ad- 
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here  firmly  to  her  as  their  Spiritual  Mother  and  Superior, 
if  the  bishops  give  approving  testimony  to  the  lives  and 
activities  of  the  Sisters  and  to  the  government  of  the 
Superior  General, — the  Congregation  will  most  assuredly 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Church.  Severe  and  pro- 
longed conflicts  may  arise;  but  God,  by  Whom,  with 
Whom  and  for  Whom  the  work  was  begun,  will  help  us 
to  gain  the  victory."  This  was  a  prophecy  similar  to 
that  of  Simeon  at  the  presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the 
temple,  and  it  was  truly  fulfilled.  In  the  contest  which 
soon  ensued  concerning  the  Holy  Rule,  Mother  Teresa 
felt  the  heartrending  sword  of  pain. 

On  November  13,  1850,  this  celebrated  priest  wrote 
to  Mother  Teresa  in  his  genial,  whole-souled  way:  ^'After 
an  absence  of  three  months,  I  have  again  returned.  My 
Father  Provincial  has  kindly  given  me  his  permission 
and  blessing  for  the  work  which  you  entrusted  to  me; 
but  three  weeks  more  are  required  to  put  our  business 
affairs  in  order,  and  then  I  shall  set  about  the  labor  for 
which  I  am  commissioned.  I  am  as  happy  over  it  as  a 
child  at  Christmastide.  When  I  was  still  a  boy,  Advent 
always  seemed  the  dearest  and  most  heavenly  season  of 
the  year.  I  then  employed  all  my  leisure  in  the  con- 
struction of  cribs.  I  made  all  the  wax  figures  myself, 
all  the  shepherds,  the  oriental  kings,  the  city  of  Bethle- 
hem with  rich,  fantastic  surroundings,  the  poor  stable, 
and  lastly  Mary  and  Joseph  with  the  Infant  Jesus, — above 
it  all  I  traced  the  legend:  'Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.'  Now, 
as  a  priest,  I  bring  the  same  love  and  delight  to  the  par- 
ticular occupations  assigned  me.  Yes,  poor,  very  poor 
cottages  do  we  build,  but  on  rocky  soil,  with  a  pure  inten- 
tion, 'ut  sit  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo'  and  with  filial  trust 
in  the  promise,  'pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis'." 

The  good  Father  devoted  more  than  fifteen  months 
to  this  task.     He  came  to  Munich  to  confer  with  Mother 
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Teresa  several  times.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1852, 
he  laid  the  finished  work  in  Mother  Teresa's  hands,  just 
at  an  opportune  moment,  for  the  conflict  concerning  the 
rules  had  already  begun. 

Impossible  as  the  fact  may  seem,  the  pitiful  struggle 
broke  out  between  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  and  Mother 
Teresa.  Both  agreed  that  in  consequence  of  the  contin- 
ued expansion  of  the  Order,  it  was  time  to  seek  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Holy  See,  without  which  it  had  no  foot- 
hold in  the  Church.  Both  were  convinced  that  the  Order, 
tolerated  by  the  Church,  should  have,  not  only  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pious  society  but  also  should  be  a  Congre- 
gation distinguished  by  perpetual  vows  and  enclosure. 
Both  thought  themselves  called  to  take  the  final  measures 
necessary  for  the  approbation  of  the  rule; — the  Arch- 
bishop, as  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  original  Motherhouse  Avas  situated;  Mother 
Teresa  as  its  present  directress.  Besides  this,  Mother 
Teresa  had  been  exhorted  repeatedly  by  several  diocesan 
bishops  and  by  state  government  officials  to  have  the  mat- 
ter settled;  and  lastly,  King  I.ouis  personally  reminded 
the  Archbishop  of  the  desirability  of  action. 

On  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  out- 
line of  the  rule,  namely,  the  form  of  government  exist- 
ing in  the  Order,  the  difference  of  opinion  arose  between 
the  Archbisop  and  Mother  Teresa.  Father  Job's  statutes 
prescribed  that  the  entire  Order,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  might  spread,  should  ever  continue  in 
submission  to  one  Mother  and  directress.  This  form  of 
government  had  been  practiced  during  the  twenty  years 
of  the  society's  existence,  and  to  it  Mother  Teresa  was  de- 
termined to  adhere  inviolably.  The  Archbishop,  how- 
ever, believed  firmly  that  universal  and  valid  canon  laws 
required  female  convents  to  be  placed  exclusively  under 
obedience  to  the  diocesan  bishop.     The  Holy  See,  he  al- 
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leged,  ^yould  not  grant  the  School  Sistere  that  form  of 
government  which  Mother  Teresa  had  in  view.  In  1847 
Kome  had  for  the  first  time,  committed  the  direction  of 
a  female  Order  to  a  Superior  General,  and  the  dissensions 
arising  from  this  form  of  government  between  the  dioc- 
esan bishop  and  the  Superior  General  which  w^ere  referred 
to  the  Holy  See  for  settlement,  became  so  numerous 
and  conflicting  that  Rome  would  certainly  not  be  dis- 
posed to  grant  this  favor  to  a  female  Order  again.  These 
representations  were  unable  to  change  Mother  Teresa's 
determination.  She  w^as  unmoved  in  her  conviction  that 
the  form  of  government  prescribed  by  the  sainted  Found- 
ers was  the  one  according  to  God's  will,  and  therefore 
the  one  salutary  for  the  Order.  Eventually  it  was  proved 
that  the  Holy  See  held  the  same  opinion. 

The  Archbishop  now  attempted  to  annul  the  office 
of  Superior  General,  thinking  that  if  Mother  Teresa  were 
removed,  a  proposal  for  her  restoration  would  not  be 
inserted  in  the  sketch  of  the  rule.  An  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  his  intention  was  soon  afforded  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  establishment  of  a  branch  house  in  the 
episcopal  city  of  Rottenburg  in  AVuerttemberg. 

Here  Doctor  Mast  directed  the  episcopal,  clerical 
seminary.  This  man  had  acquired  an  honorable  reputa- 
tion in  the  many  years  of  his  seminary  life, — especially 
for  his  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  the  young  clergy. 
While  studying  at  Rome  he  had  become  the  intimate 
friend  of  Charles  August,  the  Archbishop,  and  once  when 
on  a  visit  in  Munich,  the  latter  had  introduced  him  in 
the  Motherhouse  on  the  Anger.  His  knowledge  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Order,  made  him  ask  to  have  a  colony 
transplanted  to  Rottenburg.  Mother  Teresa  judged  the 
STU'roundings  there  unfavorable  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
mission,  but  yielded  to  the  urging  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  sent  the  Sisters.    Doctor  Mast  himself  was  their  con- 
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fessor.  In  a  short  time  they  gained  the  confidence  of  tlie 
people,  and  the  number  of  their  pupils  and  boarders  in- 
creased from  one  half-year  to  another.  But  Doctor  Mast 
soon  formed  the  opinion  that  dependency  on  the  Mother- 
house  in  Munich  was  more  detrimental  than  conducive 
to  the  expansion  and  influence  of  the  Order;  and  most 
probably  in  collusion  with  the  Archbishop,  he  took  pre- 
liminary steps  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  mission  in 
Rottenburg  from  the  Motherhouse.  The  Sisters  were  sur- 
prised and  applied  at  once  to  Mother  Teresa,  for  Doctor 
Mast  acted  not  only  as  confessor,  but  began  to  assert  his 
rights  as  superior  of  the  house.  Mother  Teresa  advised 
them  to  be  faithful  to  the  observances  they  had  learned 
and  hitherto  practised,  and  Doctor  Mast  was  given  little 
attention  and  much  opposition.  In  the  early  days  of 
January,  1852,  Mother  Teresa  received  a  notice  from  the 
Archbishop  couched  in  reproachful  language,  stating  that 
it  was  expedient  for  the  diocese  to  erect  an  independent 
Motherhouse,  and  forbidding  Reverend  Mother  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Sisters  or  the  discipline 
of  the  house  in  the  episcopal  city.  The  confessor,  he 
asserted,  had  been  appointed  to  take  his  place  as  superior 
and  the  Sisters  were  expected  to  obey  his  directions  im- 
plicitly. To  this  Mother  Teresa  replied  that  the  house 
at  Rottenburg  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  Motherhouse, 
and  she  could  not  consent  to  its  being  independent  of 
the  original  Motherhouse  at  Munich.  In  her  letters  to 
the  Sisters  at  Rottenburg  she  had  simply  given  instruc- 
tions, feeling  herself  justified  in  so  doing,  as  the  Superior. 
But  the  new  Order  was  not  yet  inaugurated,  for  the 
Sister  Superior  Radegundis  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
introduce  it.  The  Archbishop,  therefore,  commanded 
Mother  Teresa  to  appoint  another  Sister  Superior;  where- 
upon the  latter  declared  that  she  had  not  at  her  disposal 
a  person  qualified  for  such  a  difficult  post,  and,  besides. 
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no  Sister  was  willing  to  go  to  a  house  where  she  was 
in  danger  of  being  separated  from  the  Congregation  in 
which  she  had  taken  her  vows. 

To  end  this  dissension,  Mother  Teresa  resolved  to 
recall  the  Sisters,  and  instructed  them  to  come  to  the 
Motherhouse  at  the  end  of  the  winter  term  of  school. 
P]ight  days  passed,  and  the  Archbishop  enjoined  upon 
her  that  she  countermand  her  order  for  the  return  of 
the  Sisters,  and,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  leave 
the  Sistei^  at  Rottenburg;  that  she  summon  Sister  Rade- 
gundis  secretly  to  the  Motherhouse,  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience,  and  that  she  appoint  Sister  Rose  as  Superior 
in  her  place,  as  she,  Sister  Rose,  had  proved  herself  of  a 
more  flexible  character.  Mother  Teresa  complied  with 
both  requirements,  but  the  next  day  withdrew  the  ap- 
pointment. After  deliberate  consideration,  her  conscience 
did  not  permit  her  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  this 
step,  as  Sister  Rose  was  not  qualified  for  the  office.  Upon 
this,  the  Archbishop  informed  her  that  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  she  was  obliged  to  renew  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sister  Rose  as  Superior.  Mother  Teresa  yielded, 
but  for  her  own  justification,  she  transmitted  to  the  Arch- 
bishop a  clear  statement  of  her  reasons  for  not  consenting 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Sister.  He  returned  the  manu- 
script, unread,  as  he  assured  her,  and  added  expressions 
of  severest  censure.  We  cite  a  few  passages  from  his  let- 
ter to  show  how  bitter  was  the  chalice  of  humiliation  from 
which  God  permitted  the  foundress  to  drink.  The  Arch- 
bishop accused  Reverend  Mother  of  obstinacy  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  authority.  '^You  appeal,"  he  wrote,  ''to 
your  conscience,  as  do  all  those  who  refuse  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  obedience.  You  have  employed  all 
means  in  your  power  to  render  ineffective  my  exertions 
for  the  rule  of  your  Order.  In  an  unaccountable  manner 
you  regard  as  the  work  of  God  the  way  in  which  your 
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Order  is  directed.  Beware  of  ascribing  to  God  what  is 
your  own  work.  Where  there  is  no  docihty  towards  ec- 
clesiastical superiors,  the  spirit  of  God  can  not  be.  You, 
and  the  Sisters  that  you  have  trained,  consider  as  perse- 
cution, egotism  and  self-esteem,  the  direction  which  my 
episcopal  duty  and  my  sincere  solicitude  for  the  Order, 
have  inspired  me  to  ,give.  You  reckon  yourself  among 
the  founders  of  Ordere  who  had  to  suffer  innocently. 
The  extent  of  the  injury  your  self-will  has  caused  the 
Order,  will  some  day  come  to  light."  Subsequently  Pope 
Pius  IX.  judged  Mother  Teresa  quite  differently.  In  a 
brief  of  January  23,  1854,  he  appointed  her  as  Superior 
General  of  the  Order,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  piety 
and  prudence.  May  25,  1852,  the  Archbishop  dispensed 
the  Sisters  in  Pottenburg  from  obedience  to  Mother  Te- 
resa, and  placed  them  under  obedience  to  the  diocesan 
Bishop  and  the  director  appointed  by  him.  Sister  Rose, 
the  Superior,  and  her  companions  submitted,  though  not 
without  objection,  and  thus  was  effected  the  separation 
of  the  mission  at  Pottenburg  from  the  central  Mother- 
house.  To  supplement  the  account  of  this  separation, 
we  must  add  that  Mother  Teresa's  apprehensions  regard- 
ing Sister  Rose  were  completely  verified  in  another  year. 
She  did  not  correspond  to  the  expectations  placed  in  her. 
To  get  rid  of  her  it  was  proposed  to  her  that  she  might 
leave  the  Order,  and  the  Archbishop  granted  the  dispen- 
sation which  allowed  her  to  return  to  the  world.  How- 
ever, a  few  weeks  later  she  begged  pardon  of  Reverend 
Mother  for  her  infidelity,  and,  filled  with  shame  and 
contrition,  she  pleaded  to  be  again  received  into  the  Order. 
In  reply  to  her  petition.  Mother  Teresa  wrote :  ^'For  some 
time  past  I  have  seen  you  before  me  in  spirit,  sad  and 
w^eeping,  though  I  knew  not  why;  subsequently  your 
letter  did  not  much  surprise  me.  That  you  may  see,  my 
dear  Rose,  how  much  I  have  at  heart  your  welfare  and 
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salvation,  I  sincerely  declare  myself  ready  to  give  you 
another  trial  for  Jesuo'  sake.  Let  iis  recommend  our- 
-selves  to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary." 

Nearly  coincident  with  the  separation  of  the  mission 
in  Eottenburg,  was  that  of  the  branch  house,  Hirschau, 
of  the  diocese  of  Budweis  in  Bohemia.  The  pastor  de- 
sired the  mission  which  Mother  Teresa,  upon  his  request, 
had  erected  and  endowed,  to  be  considered  an  independent 
Motherhouse.  Mother  Teresa  resisted  the  innovation. 
The  diocesan  Bishop  then  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Archbishop,  who  decided  the  dispute  accoriZing  to  his 
own  idea  and  inclination,  by  giving  an  absolute  com- 
mand for  separation. 

About  the  same  time  he  suggested  to  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Redemptorist  Order  in  America,  that  he 
accept  in  his  stead  the  direction  of  all  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  School  Sisters  in  America.  Thus  he  wished 
to  take  from  Mother  Teresa  all  jurisdiction  over  the  Amer- 
can  branch  houses  of  the  Order.  But  the  Redemptorist  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  accept  this  office  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  Superiors  in  Rome;  the  Archbishop  himself 
might  apply  there  and  obtain  this  faculty  for  him ;  but  no 
further  steps  were  taken  towards  that  end. 

Having  now  deprived  Mother  Teresa  of  the  power 
to  direct  houses  in  Rottenburg  and  Hirschau,  and  having 
tried  to  initiate  the  same  policy  in  the  American  houses, 
the  Archbishop  proceeded  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  which 
would  at  once  divest  Mother  Teresa  of  all  authority  in 
the  European  houses.  He  appointed  a  conference  for  all 
the  Professed  Sisters  of  the  Motherhouse,  April  22nd, 
at  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  which  an  episcopal  decree  would 
be  communicated  to  them.  Patiently,  but  in  great  anx- 
iety, the  Sisters  awaited  the  inevitable.  Yet,  what  they 
heard,  far  suipassed  what  they  had  feared  to  hear.  The 
secretary  of  the  Archbishop  read  for  them  the  following 
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decree:  ^^The  Institute  of  the  School  Sisters  possesses  no 
rule  of  th^ir  Order;  therefore,  all  the  houses  and  all  the 
members  of  the  same,  are  entirely  subject  to  the  govern- 
ing power  of  the  Diocesan  Bishop.  The  position  of  the 
officials  and  of  the  Superior  General  is  held  only  through 
the  episcopal  power;  and  the  Bishops  can  deprive  incum- 
bents of  these  positions.  By  her  orders,  Mother  Teresa 
has  resisted  the  just  demand  of  tw^o  Bishops  (by  these 
were  meant  the  one  in  Rottenburg  and  the  one  in  Bud- 
weis)  ;  and  thereby  she  has  endangered  the  interest  of 
the  Church  in  these  two  dioceses.  To  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Bishops,  his  own  co-laborers,  the  Archbishop 
judges  it  expedient  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  direct- 
ing the  entire  Institute,  and  to  take  this  authority  into  his 
own  hands,  and  execute  it  himself,  or  by  directors  appoint- 
ed by  him.  Mother  Teresa  may  remain  as  local  Superior 
of  the  Anger  convent,  but  she  is  forbidden  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  the  other  houses  of  the  Order,  and  she 
mav  not  send  thither  anv  commands  or  reo:ulations,  and 
she  is  threatened  with  the  penalt}^  of  excommunication 
in  case  of  transgression."  After  the  reading  of  the  de- 
cree, the  Archbishop  demanded  of  Mother  Teresa  a  state- 
ment of  her  submission.  She  implored  him  to  grant  her 
a  few  days  for  consideration ;  but  he  insisted  upon  an  im- 
mediate answer.  She  then  expressed  her  opinion  as  fol- 
lows: "Would  it  not  be  better  to  permit  the  Order  that 
form  of  government  which  it  had  held  for  twenty  years^ 
at  least  until  the  Holy  See  had  rendered  its  decision? 
She  had  already  completed  an  outline  of  the  rule  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Holy  See,  and  she  w^as  awaiting  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  forward  it.  The  Archbishop  replied  that 
she  need  not  sketch  a  rule  for  the  Order,  but  comply  with 
the  rule  w^hich  ecclesiastical  authority  would  give  her. 
He,  too,  had  outlined  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the 
Order,  which  he  would  soon  lay  before  the  Holy  See.    Un- 
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til  Rome  had  spoken,  she  must  yield  to  the  general  and 
prevailing  laws  of  the  Church.  Repeatedly  pressed  to 
pronounce  her  submission  to  the  decree  in  definite  terms, 
she  at  last  declared:  ''In  view  of  the  threatened  severe 
penalty  of  the  Church,  I  submit  to  the  decree."  Then 
the  Archbishop  demanded  that  the  Sisters  present,  affirm 
by  their  signature  their  acceptance  of  the  new  form 
of  government.  Upon  this,  loud  sobbing  and  lamenting 
arose  among  the  Sisters :  kneeling,  some  of  them  implored 
the  Archbishop  not  to  demand  such  an  act  of  them; 
others  implored  Mother  Teresa  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 
Several,  however,  w^hom  grief  had  not  entirely  robbed 
of  reason,  expressed  their  conclusion  thus:  "We,  like  Moth- 
er Teresa,  submit  to  the  decree;  but  for  the  future  we 
can  not  content  ourselves  with  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  will  implore  the  Holy  Father  to  permit  us 
to  keep  Mother  Teresa  as  our  Superior  General,  and  direc- 
tress of  our  Congregation."  Little  pleased,  but  rather 
vexed  and  ill-humored  over  the  result  of  the  conference, 
the  Archbishop  departed. 

In  this  dark  hour  Mother  Teresa  with  her  daughters 
stood  like  a  reed  in  a  storm.  She  did  indeed  bow,  but 
not  break,  as  coming  events  will  prove.  This  day  was 
probably  the  Good  Friday  in  her  life.  Being  deprived 
of  the  direction  of  the  Order  which  she  had  guided  for 
eighteen  years  did  not  grieve  her;  but  what  pierced  her 
soul  like  a  two-edged  sword,  was  the  painful  conscious- 
ness of  the  strained  relations  existing  between  her  and 
her  ecclesiastical  superior  to  whom  she  had  looked  up  with 
such  child-like  reverence.  Moreover,  there  was  a  distress- 
ing apprehension  that  by  the  newly-created  arrangement, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Order  was  endangered.  This 
anxiety  was  made  all  the  more  excruciating  by  the  fear 
that  she  had  incurred  all  this  danger  by  her  sins,  as  she 
expressed  herself,  shedding  bitter  tears  the  while. 
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Mother  Teresa  seeks  aid  in  Rome  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Order  she  lays  before  the  Holy  Father  an  outline  of  the 
rule  of  the  Order.  The  Sisters  request  the  Holy  Father  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  under  Mother  Teresa's  direction.  The 
manner  of  direction  by  the  Archbishop.  Kindness  of  the  Nuncio 
de  Luca,  Consolation  and  encouragement  by  friends  and  bene- 
factors. Approbation  of  the  outline  of  the  constitutions  by  the 
German  Episcopate,     Glorious  report  of  the  Nuncio  Bedini. 

In  realization  of  the  danger  imperiling  the  Order 
through  the  separation  of  the  missions  at  Rotten  burg 
and  Hirschau,  and  the  decree  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mun- 
ich, April  22nd,  1852,  Mother  Teresa  sought  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Holy  See. 

In  a  petition  to  Rome  she  described  the  origin  of 
the  Order  and  its  gratifying  development,  alluded  to  the 
appreciation  of  Christian  people,  pastors  and  bishops, 
and  mentioned  the  civil  authorities  who  had  paid  their 
tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  the  success  achieved  by  the 
Sisters.  She  pointed  out  that  the  direction  of  the  entire 
Order  by  a  Superior  General  had  been  determined  by  the 
Founders  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Congregation,  and  had 
been  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  how  the  Sis- 
ters adhered  to  this  direction  in  virtue  of  the  form  of  the 
vows  in  which  they  had  made  their  profession.  Further- 
more, she  indicated  that  the  bishops  in  whose  dioceses 
Sisters  had  been  retained,  were  acquainted  with  the  form  of 
the  rule,  and  by  their  reception  of  the  Sisters  they  had  inci- 
dentally acknowledged  it.  She  related  in  detail  the  suc- 
cession of  sad  events  whereby  the  Sisters,  in  consequence 
of  the  Archbishop's  proceedings,  were  estranged  from  their 
Superior  General,  and  severed  from  tlie  Congregation:, 
how  this  same  prelate  had,  by  his  decree  of  April  22nd,. 
taken  from  the  above  mentioned  Superior  all  power  of 
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governing  and  directing ;  had  established  an  entirely  new 
form  of  rule,  and  had  fairly  forced  the  Sisters  to  adopt 
it  against  their  will.  She  showed  further  that  the  unity 
of  the  congregation  had  been  rent  asunder,  its  strengih 
weakened,  its  integrity  endangered.  She  referred  to  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  Archbishop  claimed  the  direc- 
tion not  only  of  the  houses  of  the  Sisters  in  his  own  diocese, 
but  also  of  the  missions  beyond  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. She  continued:  '^In  this  distressing  situation,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  and  advice  of  wise  men  among  whom 
are  bishops  who  sympathize  with  us  in  our  painful  con- 
dition, we  can  apply  to  no  one  else  for  aid  but  to  God, 
and  to  Peter  who  carefully  guards  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  of  religious  'Gongregations."  She  concluded  with 
this  explanation :  ''This  detailed  account  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  complaint  against  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop, but  as  a  clear  statement  of  existing  difficulties, 
and  an  entreaty  for  help.  As  to  the  final  result  we  af- 
firm we  shall  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  wise  decision  Your 
Holiness  will  be  pleased  to  make."  With  this  letter 
Mother  Teresa  submitted  another  manuscript  to  the  Holy 
Father, — ^one  important  for  herself  and  the  entire  Order; 
namely,  her  outline  of  the  rule  of  the  Congregation,  with 
the  reverential  request  that  he  examine  and  rectify  it  in 
his  prudence  and  wisdom.  , :. 

It  was  certainly  of  importance  that  these  manuscripts 
reach  the  Holy  Father  intact  and  that  they  should  be 
presented  by  an  influential  person.  Mother  Teresa  was 
not  acquainted  with  any  one  in  Rome,  so  she  applied 
to  King  Louis,  the  old,  royal  friend  and  promoter  of  the 
Order,  and  upon  her  request,  he  permitted  the  Bavarian 
Ambassador,  Duke  Spauer  to  present  these  manuscripts 
personally  to  the  Holy  Father  with  a  letter  written  by 
himself,  recommending  the  cause  of  the  School  Sisters 
in  Munich. 
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Mother  Teresa  strictly  forbade  the  Sisters  of  the  Moth- 
erhouse  to  acquaint  other  Sistei^s,  or  any  one  else  of  her 
suspension  from  office.  This  was  done  to  prevent  the 
Sisters  or  friends  of  the  Order  from  making  indignant 
remarks  concerning  the  Archbishop.  After  a  few  days 
had  passed,  she  allowed  her  first  assistant  to  notif}^  the 
branch  houses  that  the  Archbishop  expected  them  to  be 
satisfied  with  being  no  longer  directed  by  Mother  Teresa 
as  their  Superior  General,  but  by  directors  appointed  by 
himself.  The  branch  liouses  were  included  in  the  decree, 
and  therefore  they  were  now  informed  that  the  Sisters 
of  the  Motherhouse  intended  to  supplicate  the  Holy  Father 
to  allow  them  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  Mother 
Superior,  under  whose  guidance  they  felt  so  happy. 

As  faithfully  and  inviolably  as  Mother  Teresa  held 
to  the  regulations  enjoined  by  the  saintad  Founders,  so 
faithfully  and  steadily  did  her  daughters  cUng  to  their 
spiritual  Mother,  and  to  the  obedience  they  had  vowed 
to  her.  They  felt  themselves  compelled  to  keep  their 
given  promise,  and  so  the  Sisters  of  the  Motherhouse  drew 
up  and  signed  a  petition  to  the  Holy  Father  in  which 
they  pleaded  for  permission  to  keep  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  had  heretofore  obser\Td,  and  also  to  allow 
Mother  Teresa  to  remain  in  her  office.  This  petition  was 
forwarded  to  all  the  missions  with  the  request  that  those 
Sisters,  who,  before  God,  with  all  their  hearts,  could  ap- 
prove of  its  contents,  would  please  sign  their  names.  In 
this  petition  reference  was  made  to  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Archbishop,  especially  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
direction  of  a  Superior  General  their  society  had  grown 
and  developed  rapidly,  and  had  given  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  people,  priests  and  bishops.  They  could  not  de- 
clare themselves  content  with  the  form  of  government 
which  they  did  not  fully  understand,  the  utility  of  which 
had  not  been  proved,  and  according  to  which  they  had 
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not  made  their  vows.  ^^They  do  not  wish,"  as  was  demand- 
ed of  them,  ^^to  be  directed  in  domestic  conventual  life, 
to  be  governed  by  directors,  nor  to  receive  guidance,  cor- 
rections and  penances  from  persons  w^ho  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand the  spirit  of  the  Order,  and  of  whose  observance 
of  silence  in  dealing  with  externs  there  is  not  sufficient 
guaranty.  It  is  the  desire  of  all  the  Sisters  that  Mother 
Teresa  still  continue  in  her  office."  They  added:  ^'Dur- 
ing ten  years  she  was  trained  by  the  sainted  Bishop  Witt- 
maan  for  this  position  to  which  he  appointed  her.  She 
was  installed  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  At  the  cost  of 
many  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  she  founded  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  Order;  the  number  of  branch  houses  are 
thirty-seven,  and  all  vowed  obedience  to  her  with  a  cheer- 
ful heart.  She  has  conquered  all  our  hearts  by  her  meek- 
ness, and  her  kindness  makes  us  forget  our  own  mothers. 
Therefore,  we  implore  Your  Holiness  from  our  inmost 
hearts  to  approve  of  the  direction  of  the  Order  by  a  Super- 
ior General,  and  to  decree  graciously  that  the  present 
Superior  General,  Mother  Teresa  of  Je^us  Gerhardinger, 
continue  the  general  direction  until  formal  canonical  in- 
stallment be  made  possible."  All  the  Sisters  signed  this  pe- 
tition. Through  the  Bavarian  Ambassador,  the  aged 
King,  the  faithful  patron  of  the  Order,  forwarded  the 
manuscript  to  the  Holy  Father. 

The  Archbishop  did  not  make  known  Mother  Ter- 
esa's suspension  from  office  to  the  branch  houses,  nor  to 
the  public.  The  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  Order^ 
as  also  that  of  the  branch  houses,  of  private  individuals, 
state  authorities  or  parish  officials,  was  as  heretofore  de- 
livered to  Mother  Teresa.  The  manuscripts  requiring 
decision  and  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  con- 
vent, she  presented  to  the  Archbishop  who  settled  them 
according  to  his  own  opinion  and  judgment.  Sending  the 
Sisters  on   mission,   or  removing  them  from   one  house 
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to  another  in  the  entire  territory  covered  by  the  Order, 
was  carried  out  by  the  Archbishop,  although  he  generally 
adopted  the  proposals  of  Mother  Teresa,  which  he  permit- 
ted her  to  make.  In  the  erection  of  branch  houses,  even 
those  outside  his  own  diocese,  he  permitted  Mother  Teresa 
to  make  the  negotiations ;  but  the  revision  and  approbation 
of  arrangements  made,  he  reserved  for  himself.  No  vis- 
itations of  the  missions  were  made.  The  Archbishop 
did  not,  however,  appoint  any  directors,  but  gave  his  orders 
and  decisions  in  writing,  or  by  enactment  of  his  ordin- 
ariate. 

The  intense  bitterness  and  grief  experienced  by  Moth- 
er Teresa  did  not  banish  from  her  maternal  heart  a  sin- 
cere and  holy  love  for  her  spiritual  daughters.  She  ever 
shared  all  their  joys  and  sorrows  of  which  she  received 
intelligence  through  their  correspondence.  She  heard 
of  many  abuses  and  disorders  which  had  crept  into  some 
of  the  mission  houses  in  consequence  of  the  compulsory 
omission  of  visitations.  Her  heart  fairly  bled  because 
of  her  inability  to  help ;  her  hands  were  tightly  bound. 
The  terrible  sword  of  excommunication  hung,  as  it  were, 
suspended  above  her  head  by  a  single  thread. 

These  deplorable  conditions  lasted  for  two  years. 
Meanwhile  the  Archbishop  avoided  the  Motherhouse  which 
in  former  times  he  had  visited  so  frequently.  The  Apos- 
tolic Nuncio  in  Munich,  later  Cardinal  de  Luca,  an  intim- 
ate friend  of  the,  Archbishop,  who  had  probably  imparted 
to  him  his  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  Congregation, 
and  who,  apparently,  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the 
procedure  of  the  Archbishop,  continued  to  visit  Mother 
Teresa  at  intervals.  Without  reserve,  she  confided  to  him 
the  disagreements  between  herself  and  the  Archbishop, 
and  far  from  discouraging  her,  this  prelate  gave  her  valu- 
able hints  and  counsels  as  to  her  course  of  conduct  and 
action.     She  acquainted  several  true,  reliable  and  clear- 
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sighted  friends  of  the  Order  with  its  critical  situation. 
Among  these  were,  Bishop  Valentine  of  Ratisbon,  the 
formerly  well-known  Cathedral  Dean  von  Oettl,  now 
Bishop  of  Eichstaett,  and  Cardinal  Diepenbrock,  Prince 
Bishop  of  Breslan.  These  not  only  encouraged  her,  but 
also  promised  and  rendered  aid.  A  certain  priest  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  piety,  presaged  the  termin- 
ation of  the  dispute  in  a  letter  to  Reverend  Mother,  June 
6,  1852:  ^'I  can  not  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  the 
final  outcome  of  this  contention.  Perhaps  you  may  have 
to  encounter  great  opposition ;  but  do  not  lose  courage. 
Even  in  Rome  many  vexations  may  await  you.  It  is  im- 
possible that  God  will  forsake  us.  He  must  help;  and 
He  will  help  if  we  have  suffered  for  His  honor."  Another 
letter  contained  the  following  sentences:  'Tersevere  in 
the  contest.  Consider,  Venerable  Mother,  what  you  have 
already  undergone  for  this  cause;  what  pain  and  what 
ignominy  you  have  suffered,  and  you  must  crown  the 
whole ;  for  when  once  the  Order  in  its  interior  and  ex- 
terior relations  is  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  then  in 
peace  and  tranquillity,  you  may  say  to  your  Sisters:  'My 
dear  Sisters,  I  have  done  everything  for  you  that  I  could 
do,  and  now  it  remains  for  you  to  uphold  the  Order,  I 
may  lay  m}^  head  calmly  down  to  rest'." 

From  his  couch  of  suffering,  Cardinal  Diepenbrock 
wrote ;  November  10,  1852 :  ''Be  consoled.  A  rule  for  an 
Order  which  is  destined  to  exist  for  centuries  must  also 
be  appropriate  for  such  a  period  of  time.  Entertain  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  Holy  Father,  directed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  will  confirm  what  God  Himself  has  permitted 
gradually  to  come  into  existence  as  a  rule  in  your  Order."  , 
The  esteemed  writer  adds:  "That  difficulties  in  securing 
approbation  present  themselves,  bespeaks  the  value  of  the 
holy  rule  against  which  the  evil  one  now  exerts  his  power." 

Mother  Teresa  sent  to  the  Cardinal  Prince  Bishop 
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a  copy  of  the  outline  of  the  constitutions  which  she  had 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Holy  See.  He  thought 
the  time  had  come  to  speak  a  decisive  word  in  behalf  of 
the  distressed  Order.  He,  therefore,  appended  to  the  out- 
line of  the  rule  the  following  request  to  the  Holy  Father: 
' 'Having  been  well  acquainted  with  the  pious  and  w^ise 
intentions  of  the  tw^o  venerable  Founders  of  this  Congrega- 
tion, and  having  followed  its  wonderful  growth  in  Ger- 
many and  America  with  the  closest  attention — for  I  have 
a  branch  house  in  my  own  diocese — and  the  results  which 
the  Sisters  achieved  exceeding  my  expectations,  and,  more- 
over, being  aware  of  the  bonds  of  love,  esteem,  devotion 
and  confidence  w^hich  attach  all  the  Sisters  to  their  worthy 
Superior  General,  I  now"  venture  from  my  bed  of  pain, 
upon  which  the  Lord  has  confined  me  for  more  than  a 
half-year  to  direct  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  the  respectful 
petition  that,  in  your  exalted  wisdom.  Your  Holiness  ap- 
prove and  support  this  organization  as  it  has  been  origin- 
ally established,  convinced  as  I  am  that  an  essential  change, 
especially  of  the  Superior  General,  will  prove  destructive 
to  this  renowned  Institute,  and  eventually  lead  to  its  utter 
ruin ;  a  thing  which  God  forbid!" 

Castle  Johannesberg,  Austria-Silesia,  September  17,  1852, 

Melchior,  Cardinal  von  Diepenbrock, 

Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau. 

This  testimony  of  the  Cardinal  was  show^n  to  the 
faithful  Bishop  Valentine  of  Ratisbon,  by  Mother  Teresa. 
Highly  pleased  Avith  it,  he  advised  her  to  send  this  precious 
document  to  all  the  Bishops  in  whose  dioceses  the  Sisters 
labored,  with  the  request  that  if  they  w^ere  pleased  to  ex- 
press their  assent  of  the  contents,  he  himself  would  head 
the  list.  With  his  own  signature  he  added:  ^'The  Con- 
gregation of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  originated  in  my 
diocese,   where   it  still   has,   proportionately,   the   largest 
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number  of  branch  houses,  and  where  for  more  than  twenty 
years  the  Sisters  have  labored  with  great  success;  so  for 
these  reasons  I  feel  myself  urged  to  join  the  foregoing 
reverential  request  of  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  Prince 
Bishop  of  Breslau  to  Your  Holiness,  in  its  entire  contents ; 
because  only  in  the  continuance  of  the  organization,  and 
its  direction  as  heretofore  administered,  is  there  security 
for  its  permanent  establishment,  continued  propagation 
and  increasing  activity.     Valentine,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon." 

At  the  bidding  of  Mother  Teresa,  Sister  Margaret 
Widemann  now  went  from  one  episcopal  residence  to 
another,  and  was  given  at  each,  a  kind  reception.  To 
the  testimonial  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  the  fol- 
lowing Bishops  signed  their  names:  George,  Bishop  of 
Eichstaett;  Henry,  Bishop  of  Passau;  George  Antony, 
Bishop  of  Wuertzburg ;  Francis,  Bishop  of  Paderborn ; 
Prince  Frederick  of  Schwarzenberg,  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Prague. 

Consoled  and  gratified.  Mother  Teresa  sent  the  pre- 
cious document  to  the  Holy  Father.  It  was  to  be  foreseen 
that  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  must  lose  importance 
when  contrasted  with  the  explicit  assertions  of  seven  Bish- 
ops, two  of  whom  were  Cardinals.  About  the  same  time, 
another  testimonial  reached  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome. 
It  was  a  commendation  of  our  Sisters  in  America  from 
Archbishop  Bedini,  Apostolic  Nuncio  of  Brazil.  He  had 
been  commissioned  to  travel  about  in  the  United  States 
and  report  on  the  situation  and  progress  of  the  Catholics 
in  this  country.  In  doing  so  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  female  Orders,  and  consulted  the  Diocesan  Bishops 
on  their  opinions  and  judgments  regarding  them.  Visit- 
ing the  Motherhouse  in  Milwaukee,  he  made  special  in- 
quiries as  to  the  origin  and  status  of  the  Congregation. 
When  bidding  farewell,  he  expressed  himself  well  pleased, 
— remarking  that  he  considered  the  home  of  the  Institute 
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of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
would,  on  the  very  same  day,  write  a  complete  report  of 
his  visit  to  the  Holy  Father. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Reverend  Father  Schels  goes  to  Rome  as  agent.  The 
Archbishop  persists  in  refusing  Mother  Teresa  permission  to 
go  to  Rome.  First  meeting  of  the  agent  with  the  secretary  of 
the  Congregation.  They  conclude  not  to  pass  a  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  discord,  but  to  begin  at  once  with  the  approbation 
and  examination  of  the  Order,  and  its  rule.  This  is  officially 
recognized. 

Competent  and  faithful  friends  reminded  Mother 
Teresa  that  the  approbation  of  the  rule  could  scarcely 
be  obtained  without  the  persistent  urging  of  an  agent, 
and  without  a  certified  exposition  of  numerous  points 
to  be  examined  and  considered.  Peverend  Doctor  Schels 
offered  himself  as  a  representative  for  the  Congregation. 
He  had  just  returned  to  Bavaria  from  the  German  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  and  until  further  appointment  he  had 
accepted  the  position  of  confessor  in  the  convent  at  the 
Au.  He  set  out  for  Rome  immediately.  The  sainted 
Founders  had  charged  Mother  Teresa  to  submit  the  rule 
to  the  Holy  See  as  soon  as  it  was  compiled.  Mother 
Teresa,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  go  to  Rome 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  she  was  the  only  one  who  could 
give  the  desired  information  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
amination and  approbation  of  the  rule.  The  Archbishop 
had  gone  to  Rome  to  lay  before  the  Holy  Father  his  out- 
line of  the  constitution  about  four  weeks  after  the  sad  con- 
ference in  the  Motherhouse,  and  considering  the  high 
reputation  of  this  prelate  at  the  Papal  Court,  she  feared 
that  his  sketch  would  be  approved,  without  considera- 
tion or  recognition  being  given  her  own.     She,  therefore, 
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repeatedly  requested  the  Archbishop  to  allow  her  to  go 
to  Rome  in  order  to  plead  her  cause  personally.  We 
quote  here  from  one  of  her  many  petitions:  ''Graciously 
and  mercifully  permit  me  to  fulfill  the  holy  obligations 
imposed  upon  me  so  emphatically  by  the  sainted  Found- 
ers when  the  time  shall  come  in  which  this  momentous 
affair  of  our  Order  shall  be  transacted  by  the  Holy  See. 
I  entreat  Your  Excellence  to  allow  a  poor  sheep  to  seek 
the  Shepherd  of  the  fold  of  Christ." 

Still  the  Archbishop  persisted  in  his  refusal:  ''Since 
you,  yourself,  applied  to  the  Holy  Father  in  this  matter, 
I  shall  give  you  permission  to  trai^el  only  when  the  Holy 
Father  finds  your  coming  desirable,  and  calls  you  thither." 
Her  Sisters  and  friends  tried  to  comfort  her.  Some 
thought  that  being  familiar  with  neither  the  French  nor 
the  Italian  language,  intercourse  with  Roman  author- 
ities would  be  unpleasant  for  herself,  and  through  in- 
terpreters, erroneous  ideas  might  be  introduced,  instead  of 
explanations  given.  She  replied  that  all  this  w^as  true; 
that  God  w^as  now  punishing  her  for  neglecting  in  her 
youth  to  make  herself  familiar  with  those  langTiages. 
Others  represented  to  her  that  the  journey  to  Rome  and 
the  sojourn  in  the  climate  to  which  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed might  be  of  serious  consequence  to  her  delicate 
health.  She  reminded  them  that  she  had  twice  crossed 
the  ocean  and  traveled  through  the  primeval  wilderness 
of  America  four  times,  and  with  the  protection  of  God 
returned  home  in  safety,  and  she  had  the  same  trust  and 
expectations  for  her  journey  to  Rome.  However,  human 
arguments  brought  her  no  tranquility,  this  she  gained 
only  in  filial  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  She  regulated 
her  actions  by  the  principle :  Begin  all  your  undertakings 
as  if  they  depended  solely  upon  yourself;  but  leave  the 
final  results  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence.  She 
calmed  her  anxiety  bv  reflectins;:  "If  that  which  I  am 
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endeavoring  to  accomplish  is  in  accordance  with  God's 
holy  designs,  He  will  bring  it  to  pass  without  my  presence 
in  Rome.  If  it  be  not  His  holy  Avill,  I  must  say  with 
resignation:  'Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done'." 

It  happened  providentially  that  Mother  Teresa  was 
prevented  by  the  Archbishop  from  making  a  fruitless 
journey  to  Rome,  for  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  her 
cause  had  not  made  sufficient  progress  to  warrant  her 
a  hearing.  When  her  representative.  Reverend  Father 
Schels,  arrived  in  Rome,  he  ascertained  that  the  manu- 
scripts sent  by  Mother  Teresa  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Holy  Father ;  that  he  had  noted  their  contents,  and 
decided  that  they  should  be  laid  before  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars.  This  Congregation  consisting 
of  three  or  four  Cardinals,  a  secretary  and  a  great  number 
of  consultors,  some  of  whom  are  Archbishops  of  the 
highest  in  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  it  aids  the  Holy 
Father  in  the  general  government  of  the  Church,  in 
particular,  when  affairs  of  bishops  or  Religious  Orders 
are  to  be  transacted  officially.  It  belongs  to  the  secretary 
to  arrange  the  line  of  succession  in  which  pending  causes 
are  to  be  heard.  Each  cause  is  turned  over  to  one  of  the 
consultors  for  examination;  he  gives  his  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  forthcoming  decision ;  the  cardinals  afterwards 
confirm  the  decision  which  receives  its  full  force  when 
approved  by  the  Holy  Father. 

When  Father  Schels  came  to  the  secretary  he  learned 
that  the  latter  scarcely  remembered  having  received  the 
aforesaid  manuscripts;  and  when  question  was  asked  why 
nothing  had  been  done  to  relieve  the  distressed  Order, 
the  dignitary  replied  simply  that  ''something  had  been 
done,  that  Rome  was  fullv  convinced  of  the  maonanimitv 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  information  had  been  collected 
by  the  Nuncio  in  Munich  concerning  the  character  of 
Mother  Teresa.     The  two  bishops  consulted,  the  one  of 
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Ratisbon  the  other  of  Eichstaett,  had  given  the  best  of 
testimony  in  her  favor,  and  designated  her  as  a  person 
pf  clear  insight  and  great  piety.  So  he  had  concluded 
that  there  had  been  too  close  contact  between  two  strong 
willed  individualities,  and  he  hoped  that,  since  both  were 
noble  characters,  they  would  soon  be  on  peaceful  terms. 
This  was  a  beautiful  testimony  to  the  personality  of  Moth- 
er Teresa,  as  well  as  to  the  impartiality  of  the  Roman 
court. 

The  star  of  hope  w^as  now  in  the  ascendency.  On 
the  urgent  appeal  of  Father  Schels,  the  secretary  prom- 
ised to  bring  the  case  to  an  issue.  The  Roman  Congre- 
gation first  occupied  itself  with  the  disagreement  between 
the  Archbishop  and  Mother  Teresa.  They  discussed  it 
in  three  sessions,  within  three  months,  and  at  length  de- 
cided that  the  dissension  had  arisen  only  because  the 
Order  had  no  rule;  and  by  definite  approbation  of  the 
rule,  all  difficulty  would  be  removed  and  made  henceforth 
impossible.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Con- 
gregation, the  examination  of  the  rule  of  a  newly-founded 
Order  takes  place  only  when  the  worth  and  merit  of  the 
respective  Order  has  been  sufficiently  proved.  It  must 
first  be  substantiated  that  the  particular  functions  of  the 
Order,  the  comportment  of  its  members  already  received, 
and  their  activity  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  holy  interests  of  the  Church.  A  transac- 
tion so  important  as  the  approbation  of  a  new  Order  is 
treated  with  almost  incredible  circumspection  and  thor- 
oughness; it,  therefore,  requires  considerable  time.  So 
it  resulted  that  only  after  a  period  of  six  months  the  ne- 
gotiations regarding  the  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
Poor  School  Sisters  came  to  a  satisfactory  close ;  and  only 
after  six  prolonged  years  was  the  rule  of  the  Order  ap- 
proved for  the  first  time.  If  one  happens  to  complain 
to  a  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Congregation  of  the  length 
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of  time  suffered  to  elapse  before  rendering  a  decision  on 
a  cause,  he  will  smilingly  reply  by  quoting  the  phrase, 
^'The  Eternal  Rome,"'  meaning  thereby  to  explain  that 
Rome  requires  a  long  time  to  decide  a  case;  but  what  it 
once  decides,  is  decided  forever. 

As  cAddence  of  the  merits  of  the  Order,  Mother  Teresa 
had  to  present,  for  the  Sacred  Congregation,  testimon- 
ials from  every  bishop  in  whose  diocese  foundations  of  the 
Order  had  been  made.  All  the  commendations  were  re- 
markably favorable.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Munich  was  more  lavish  in  his  praise  of  the  religious 
spirit  and  beneficial  acti\T.ty  of  the  Sisters  than  any  other 
prelate.  This  proves  that  his  procedure  against  the  Order 
was  in  no  way  actuated  by  prejudice  or  disdain,  but  origi- 
nated in  his  firm  adherence  to  general  ecclesiastical  laws 
relating  to  female  Orders. 

In  January,  1853,  the  Sacred  Congregation  recog- 
nized the  merits  of  the  Order.  The  following  sentences 
are  cited  from  the  brief:  '^\fter  the  confiscation  of  the 
convents  of  their  country.  Reverend  Michael  Wittmann, 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  and  his  pious  friend,  Sebastian  Job, 
established  a  female  religious  Institute,  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  impart,  especially  to  the  poorer  classes,  a  religious 
education.  This  CongiTgation  has  spread  during  eight- 
een years,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  America. 
Since  this  religious  Society  attains  its  purpose,  since  the 
Sisters  labor  at  their  own  sanctification,  and  devote  them- 
selves zealously  to  the  religious  and  civil  education  of  the 
girls  in  schools,  academies,  and  orj^hanages,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  bishops  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  So- 
ciety, His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  having  learned  the 
opinion  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops 
and  Regulars  has  decided  to  recommend  the  aforesaid 
Institute  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
also  to  laud  and  recommend  its  purpose  and  object;  there- 
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fore,  His  Holiness,  in  virtue  of  this  present  decree,  extends 
to  it  the  highest  praise  in  the  hope  that  the  Sisters  increase 
in  virtue  from  day  to  day,  an  zealously  strive  to  acquire 
the  better  gifts." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  uncertain  condition  of  the  Order  injures  the  discipline 
and  good  reputation.  The  Archbishop  refuses  permission  for 
taking  vows.     The   Holy   See  grants   it. 

Notwithstanding  the  honorable  recognition  of  the 
Order,  the  days  of  Mother  Teresa  were  full  of  sorrow  and 
care.  She  was  not  worried  over  the  transformation  which 
her  Society  might  have  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  rale,  for  she  was  ready  to  submit  to  any 
regulations  made  by  the  Representative  of  Christ.  But 
the  doubt  as  to  Avhether  she  was  able  to  sustain  the  large 
Sisterhood  in  conventual  discipline  and  prolonged  exist- 
ence until  the  approval  of  the  holy  rule,  filled  her  with 
anguish.  An  animated  corrspondence  was  kept  up  between 
Mother  Teresa  and  the  Sisters  of  the  branch  houses,  so 
that  she  frequently  heard  distressing  news.  In  some  of 
the  houses  dissensions  had  arisen ;  in  some,  the  bonds  of 
obedience  were  loosened;  and  in  others,  the  discipline  of 
the  Order  was  on  the  decline.  She  was  deprived  of  the 
right  to  conduct  visitations  and  to  make  appointments. 
On  this  subject  she  complained:  ''I  am  lying  as  it  were 
in  a  coffin  bound  hand  and  foot.  I  see  trouble  and  distress 
on  every  side,  but  I  can  not  go  to  my  Sisters,  to  instruct, 
to  exhort,  to  correct  or  to  encourage  them.  I  am  fettered : 
and  I  can  neither  plant  nor  weed  in  the  extensive  gar- 
den of  our  Congregation." 

Another  affliction  weiglied  heavily  upon  her.  The 
misunderstanding   between   herself   and   the   Archbishop 
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had  gradually  transpired;  the  novices  and  candidates 
spoke  among  themselves  of  the  estrangement.  Owing 
to  the  universal  esteem  enjoyed  by  the  Archbishop,  the 
comments  made  a  very  unfavorable  impression;  former 
friends  and  advocates  of  the  Order  were  now  filled  with 
mistrust  and  ill  will  towards  it.  This  was  a  critical  sit- 
uation and  might  entail  serious  results.  Mother  Teresa 
revealed  her  cares  and  apprehensions  in  confidence  to  the 
Papal  Nuncio.  A  few  weeks  later  he  had  official  informa- 
tion to  impart.  He  had  been  authorized  to  assure  her 
that  by  the  Holy  Father's  decision  her  community  should 
not  only  continue  its  existence,  but  during  the  pending 
action  of  the  Roman  Congregation  no  obstacle  should 
be  laid  to  its  development ;  and  he  added  that  she  w^as 
at  liberty  to  call  upon  him  for  aid  and  adjustment  in  case 
of  opposition.  Upon  her  request  the  Nuncio  permitted 
her  to  make  known  this  declaration  of  the  Holy  Father 
to  all  the  Sisters,  the  novices  and  candidates,  and  he  him- 
self condescended  to  communicate  the  information  to  the 
Bishops  in  whose  dioceses  a  mission  was  situated. 

As  Mother  Teresa  had  apprehended,  a  barrier  was 
soon  raised  to  the  extension  of  the  Order.  After  the  Arch- 
bishop had  taken  its  direction  into  his  ow^n  hands,  she  had 
not  thought  it  prudent  to  hold  a  profession  of  vows.  She 
feared  that  the  Archbishop  might  introduce  into  the  form- 
ula of  the  vows  a  clause  binding  the  Sisters  to  exclusive 
obedience  to  himself ;  and  if  this  were  once  introduced 
it  might  be  difficult  to  discard.  To  omit  the  taking  of 
the  vows  another  year  was  almost  impossible,  unless  a 
number  of  missions  were  abandoned.  Mother  Teresa 
requested  the  Archbishop's  permission  for  the  ceremony 
of  profession.  He  blankly  refused,  and  added  that  the 
rule  according  to  which  the  vows  were  to  be  made,  must 
first  be  approved.  Mother  Teresa  now  applied  to  the  Pa- 
pal Nuncio,  soliciting  his  mediation  with  the  Holy  See. 
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She  complained  of  her  difficulties  thus:  'TTnless  a  profes- 
sion of  vows  be  held,  we  cannot  supply  the  vacancies 
caused  by  death  and  sickness  in  the  ranks  of  the  Sisters; 
neither  can  we  supply  the  missions  already  accepted; 
we  can  not  send  out  our  young  people  without  the  bul- 
wark of  the  vows.  Many  of  the  novices  are  already  two 
or  three  years  in  the  novitiate.  By  postponing  their  pro- 
fession still  longer  they  are  made  discouraged  and  des- 
pondent and  they  begin  to  be  troubled  with  doubts  con- 
cerning the  continued  existence  of  the  Order.  Some  par- 
ents have  advised  their  daughters  to  leave  rather  than 
to  endure  the  uncertainty,  and  thus  all  our  care  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  these  young  souls  has  been  thwarted,  and 
their  pious  intentions  frustrated."  After  patient  waiting 
^lother  Teresa  received  a  Papal  Decree  enacting  that  the 
education  of  candidates  be  continued  as  heretofore,  that 
the  ceremonies  of  investiture  and  the  taking  of  vows 
be  held  as  formerly,  only  to  the  formula  of  the  vows 
should  be  appended  the  clause:  '^I  vow  also  to  submit 
in  advance  to  all  the  regulations  which  the  Holy  See  may 
establish  in  our  rule  for  the  Order," 


CHAPTER  V. 

Negotiations  regarding  the  rule.  The  Archbishop's  sketch 
submitted  to  Mother  Teresa  for  her  criticism.  She  consults 
the  Sisters  and  sends  their  judgment  and  her  own  to  Rome,  with 
the  appeal  to  be  summoned  thither.  Complaint  of  the  agent 
on  account  of  the  delay.  Yearning  of  Mother  Teresa  for  a  final 
decision.  She  appeals  to  King  Louis  for  his  mediation,  and 
makes  use  of  innocent  schemes  to  recommend  herself  and  her 
affairs  to  the  Holy  Father. 

The  Sacred  Congregation  having  pronounced  upon 
the  merits  of  the  Order,  it  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of'  the  rule  of  the  same.     The  subject  of  discussion  was 
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mainly  the  experience  of  accepting  Mother  Teresa's  out- 
hne,  or  setting  the  seal  of  approval  upon  that  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, for  in  other  respects  there  existed  no  difference 
of  opinion.  Mother  Teresa  feared  that  his  sketch  might 
be  accepted  without  formality  on  account  of  the  repu- 
tation of  this  prelate.  But  to  her  surprise,  the  Archbish- 
op's sketch  was  presented  to  her  by  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
and  she  was  commissioned  to  state  her  objections  to  it, 
and  then  return  it  to  the  Sacred  Congregation. 

In  something  so  important  she  believed  she  ought 
not  to  act  alone,  but  to  heed  the  judgment,  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  Sisters,  since  they  were  all  concerned  therein 
for  time  and  eternity;  for  they  were  to  take  their  vows 
and  live  in  obedience  to  these  rules,  if  they  were  adopted ; 
and  therefore  each  individual  should  be  informed  of  the 
action  in  progress.  She  laid  her  own  outline  and  that 
of  the  Archbishop  before  the  Sisters  of  the  Motherhouse, 
and  then  sent  both  out  as  circulars  to  the  Sisters  in  the 
branch  houses  with  the  injunction  to  express  approval 
or  disapproval  of  each.  To  each  mission  she  gave  orders 
that  the  Superior  in  the  early  morning  of  a  day  specified 
should  have  the  Sisters  assembled  in  the  community  room, 
and  there  read  to  them  both  sketches  of  the  rule  and  ask 
each  Sister  to  write  her  ideas  concerning  both  rules,  with> 
out  interchanging  opinions  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  each. 

In  perusing  these  declarations  of  the  Sisters,  one 
finds  a  great  diversity  in  motive  and  manner  of  expres- 
sion. But  it  is  affecting  to  notice  the  seriousness  and 
determination  with  which  each  one  asks  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  form  of  government  hitherto  observed,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  form  planned  by  the  Archbishop.  In 
her  reply  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  Mother  Teresa 
wrote:  ''In  the  criticism  of  the  constitutional  plan  for 
which  I  authorized,  I  did  not  wish  to  proceed  without 
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hearing  the  opinion  of  my  Sisters;  they,  as  well  as  my- 
self, protest  most  reverently  and  solemnly  against  the 
adoption  of  the  same,  since,  were  they  obliged  to  accept 
it  contrary  to  their  own  will,  we  from  that  moment  would 
cease  to  be  Poor  School  Sisters,  no  longer  corresponding 
to  the  definitely  expressed  intentions  of  our  sainted 
Founders.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  compelled 
to  say  why  I  hesitate  to  adopt  the  constitutional  sketch 
of  the  Archbishop. 

^^ According  to  his  plan,  a  Motherhouse  is  to  be  erec- 
ted in  every  diocese  to  constitute  with  the  branch  houses 
of  the  respective  dioceses  one  diocesan  family.  These 
families  are  not  to  be  consolidated,  but  each  to  be  entirely 
independent  in  the  choice,  and  training  of  its  teaching 
members,  in  the  employment  of  the  members,  in  voting 
for  the  Superiors,  in  managing  and  appropriating  prop- 
erty ;  and  every  diocesan  family  is  to  be  under  exclusive 
obedience  to  the  respective  diocesan  bishop,  or  to  the  direc- 
tor appointed  by  him."  In  confutation  Mother  Teresa 
stated  clearly  that  the  few  establishments  in  one  diocese 
were  not  able  to  defray  the  enormous  cost  of  a  Mother- 
house,  and  the  existence  of  so  many  such  houses  was  not 
a  necessity,  experience  having  proved  that  the  Mother- 
house  in  Munich  was  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Sis- 
ters in  the  seven  dioceses  of  Bavaria,  on  this  side  of  the 
Rhine.  She  then  explained  that  by  the  organization 
planned,  the  unity  of  the  Order  would  be  rent  asunder;  the 
energy  and  strength  of  the  entire  community  impaired, 
and  the  financial  resources  of  the  individual  diocesan 
Motherhouses  would  be  restricted  to  a  limited  area,  while 
the  wants  of  one  district  or  diocese  could  not  be  relieved 
from  the  abundance  of  another.  She  also  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  plan  of  the  Archbishop  permits  a  Super- 
ior General,  but  she  may  not  visit  a  house  outside  of  the 
diocese  in  which  she  resides,  may  not  make  any  appoint- 
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ments  or  conduct  correspondence  Avitli  any  member  of 
the  Order,  excepting  the  Superior  of  the  Motherhouse, 
and  may  receive  no  information  other  than  that  of  im- 
portant occurrences  in  the  Motherhouses.  Thus  there 
would  be  but  a  caricature  of  a  Superior  General,  which 
is  entirely  opposed  to  the  intentions  of  the  Founders,  who 
in  clearly  expressed  terms  say:  '^^t  the  head  of  the 
Society,  even  if  it  spread  further,  is  placed  the  Mother 
Superior.  She  is  the  Mother  of  the  house,  the  Mother 
of  the  entire  family;  therefore  she  directs  and  governs 
all,  without  ambition,  in  the  spirit  of  love.  She  watches 
that  the  entire  body  and  all  its  members  move  each  in 
the  sphere  appointed,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  rules  of  the  Society." 

In  the  letter  from  Rome  exception  was  taken  to  the 
statement  of  Mother  Superior  that  the  Order,  as  it  exist- 
ed, was  founded  by  Bishop  Michael  Wittmann  and  the 
Reverend  Sebastian  Job.  Both  these  men  had  ceased 
to  live  when  the  Order  came  into  existence ;  it  must  there- 
fore be  her  w^ork.  To  this  she  replied  that  unfortunately 
these  two  men  did  not  complete  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Order.  They  deputed  it  to  her  and  in  all 
her  arrangements  and  appointments  she  had  executed 
only  their  will,  and  she  believed  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prove  that  she  had  deviated  from  their  injunctions, 
or  that  she  had  made  any  regulations  not  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  their  designs. 

To  this  explanation  to  the  Holy  Father  she  added 
an  urgent  and  fully  justified  appeal  to  be  summoned  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  give  necessary  and  desirable  inform- 
ation in  the  deliberations  concerning  the  approval  of  the 
rule.  She  feared  that  there  might  be  introduced  into 
the  transcription  one  or  another  inappropriate  ordinance, 
because  of  a  deficiency  in  the  exact  knoAvledge  of  the 
particulars  under  consideration.     To  her  great  disappoint- 
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ment,  this  request  was  not  granted;  the  denial  was  cir- 
cumspect and  well-considered,  for  full  five  years  elapsed 
before  the  rule  was  approved.  How  could  Mother  Teresa 
have  absented  herself  from  her  Sisters  for  that  length 
of  time? 

The  representative  in  Rome  was  acting  with  fiery 
zeal ;  at  the  beginning  he  frequently  informed  Reverend 
Mother  that  the  cause  was  doing  well,  and  in  his  judg- 
ment all  would  be  settled  within  two  or  three  months. 
But  as  the  season  advanced,  his  hopes  vanished.  Again 
and  again  he  announced :  ''Notwithstanding  all  my  plead- 
ings and  all  my  attempts  at  persuading,  there  is  no  pro- 
gress in  the  proceedings.  With  five  or  six  petitions  I  have 
scarcely  propelled  the  matter  a  finger's  breadth.  On  my 
knees,  lately,  I  solicited  the  Secretary  of  the  Congrega- 
tion to  speed  the  negotiations.  He  promised  upon  his 
word  of  honor  to  do  so,  but  concluded  with  the  disheart- 
ening phrase,  'As  soon  as  possible.'  Unlass  miracles  are 
wrought,  no  decision  is  to  be  expected  within  a  period 
of  four  or  five  years." 

Mother  Teresa  sighed  ardently  for  the  moment  when, 
by  the  verdict  of  Rome,  regulated  management  of  the 
entire  Society  should  be  established.  The  moment 
Avas  far  off.  Her  widely  scattered  Sisterliood  resembled 
a  throng  of  children  bereft  of  father  and  mother.  She 
again  applied  to  King  Louis,  the  noble  and  faithful  patron 
of  the  Order,  and  in  a  letter  presented  by  the  Bavarian 
Ambassador,  he  entreated  the  Holy  Father  to  promote 
the  speedy  settlement  of  the  government  of  the  Order. 
In  consequence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  was 
directed  by  the  Holy  Father  to  hasten  the  negotiations 
concerning  the  Munich  convent;  but  the  discouraging 
addition,  "As  soon  as  possible,"  again  predicted  delay. 
It  has  been  taken  amiss  in  Mother  Teresa  that  she  applied 
to  tlie  civil  authority  for  assistance  in  that  which  was  a 
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purely  ecclesiastical  matter.  It  must  be  considered 
that  she  thereby  in  no  way  attempted  to  influence  the  au- 
thoritative decision,  but  merely  to  expedite  the  process. 
Mother  Teresa  had  recourse  to  one  or  two  schemes 
for  keeping  herself  and  her  cause  constantly  in  the  Holy 
Father's  remembrance.  Prince  Gustavo  von  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfuerst,  who  later  on  was  appointed  cardinal,  at 
that  time  filled  the  office  of  Grand  Almoner  to  the  Pope, 
and  belonging  to  his  household  entourage,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  appearing  before  His  Holiness  several  times 
a  day.  On  one  of  the  visits  which  he  had  paid  to  the  sick 
Cardinal,  Prince  Bishop  Diepenbrock,  he  heard  of  the 
Order  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters,  and  its  distressing  sit- 
uation. On  the  way  back  to  Rome,  he  called  upon 
Mother  Teresa,  intimated  his  sincere  sympathy  and 
promised  eveiy  possible  assistance  in  Rome.  Taking 
him  at  his  word.  Mother  Teresa  sent  an  album  in  which 
the  missions  of  the  Congregations  were  represented  in 
hand-made  drawings;  beneath  each  house  was  marked 
the  date  of  its  erection,  the  number  of  Sisters  employed 
there,  and  the  number  of  pupils  taught  by  them.  In 
leisure  moments  the  Prince  placed  this  album  in  the 
hands  of  the  Holy  Father.  He  looked  at  it  with  great 
interest;  he  was  surprised  at  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Order.  His  Grand  Almoner  then  knew  more  than  a 
little  to  say  in  praise  of  the  School  Sisters,  and  he 
spoke  of  their  salutary  activities  in  his  dear  Bavaria 
and  in  districts  far  beyond  its  limits,  and  he  finally 
alluded  to  the  many  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
success  which  everywhere  attended  their  laboi^.  At 
another  time  Mother  Teresa,  on  a  hint  from  the  Prince, 
sent  to  His  Holiness  a  bell-rope  which  -was  destined 
for  his  sitting  room.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Sis- 
ters did  their  best  to  make  it  beautiful  and  somewhat 
appropriate.     "When   the  Prince  presented  it,   the  Holy 
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Father,  charmed  with  its  beauty  exclaimed:  ''This  a 
Ijell-rope  for  my  room?  It  is  more  fitting  for  a  center 
piece  for  a  chasuble."  He  measured  it  immediately, 
and  finding  its  length  satisfactory,  the  bell-rope  was  util- 
ized for  the  purpose  designated. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

First  decision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  in  regard  to 
the  rule  of  the  Order.  For  the  present  it  remains  a  secret. 
Hopes  of  the  agent.  Mother  Teresa's  resignation.  Reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Archbishop.  The  decision  is  made  known  to  the 
Order;  its  principal  features.  Mother  Teresa  is  appointed 
Superior  General  for  life;  she  sends  the  revised  sketch  of  the 
rule  to  Rome. 

At  last,  on  December  9,  1853,  Father  Schels  apprised 
Mother  Teresa:  ''When  you  receive  this  letter,  the  dice 
will  have  been  thrown,  and  it  will  be  determined  whether 
your  plan  or  that  of  the  Archbishop  will  be  adopted. 
The  Lord  knows!  The  Sacred  Congregation  has  defin- 
itely named  Gaudete  Sunday  as  the  day  for  the  decision ; 
but  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  to  which  side  the  rejoicing  will 
be  allotted."  Shortly  after  he  reported:  "On  the  eleventh, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Sacred  Congregation 
began  a  three  hours'  session.  The  result  is  still  kept 
an  impenetrable  secret;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  learn 
any  particulars,  either  from  Prince  Hohenlohe,  or  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congregation.  I  managed  to  find 
out  this  much  from  the  Secretary:  'A  final  decision  has 
been  made,  but  it  may  not  be  communicated  to  you. 
The  Sisters  in  Munich  will  hear  of  it.  A  few  more 
months  will  be  required  to  complete  the  proceedings.' 
This  information  perplexed  me  very  much,  and  I  feared 
the  worst.     I  then  went  to  a  professor  of  law  who  under- 
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stands  well  the  course  of  Roman  business  transactions. 
He  gave  the  following  interpretation :  'The  decision  can 
not  be  unfavorable  to  the  Nuns.  Had  it  been  so,  the 
fact  would  not  have  been  concealed  from  you;  since 
the  verdict  is  kept  so  strictly  a  secret,  it  is  evident  that 
it  favors  the  Sisters.'  But  then  I  inquired,  'If  the  settle- 
ment of  the  cause  requires  a  few  more  months  how  can 
it  be  said  to  be  completed?'  The  professor  replied:  'The 
case  is  clear.  Since  the  cause  has  turned  out  unfavorable 
for  the  Archbishop,  the  point  in  question  is  the  manner 
of  carrying  out  the  judgment.  If  the  Holy  See  were 
to  publish  the  result  immediately;  the  Archbishop  would 
be  thereby  highly  offended;  the  chasm  already  existing 
would  be  wideTied;  peace  by  no  means  restored;  and  the 
Nuns  would  carry  their  heads  extremely  high.  There- 
fore, the  Holy  See  will  forward  the  decision  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  to  the  Archbishop,  with  a  brief  in  which 
he  is  notified  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Congregation 
has  come  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  from  which 
it  can  not  deviate.  In  consideration  of  his  rank  and  his 
merits,  the  decision  will  be  communicated  only  to  him ; 
he  will  know  how  to  appreciate  this  confidence,  and  there- 
fore will  comply  willingly  with  the  wish  of  the  Holy 
Father,  withdraw  his  outline,  and  resign  the  direction 
of  the  Order  which  he  has  assumed.  If  the  Archbishop 
does  this,  all  parties  concerned  have  gained.  The  Holy 
See  has  gained ;  for  then  it  can  be  said  in  the  decree  that 
all  bishops  are  in  unison  with  the  Sisters,  and  the  scandal 
in  regard  to  the  outer  world  is  avoided;  the  Archbishop 
has  gained,  because  he  can  say  that  he  withdrew  volun- 
tarily and  out  of  kindness;  the  Nuns  have  gained,  for 
in  this  way  they  obtain  peace  more  rapidly,  and  harmony 
with  the  prelate  is  sooner  restored  than  by  immediate 
and  inconsiderate  publication  of  the  decision.'  These 
are,  of  course,  the  suppositions  of  a  man  who  has  a  ])racti- 
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cal  knowledge  of  business;  but  they  contain  food  for 
reflection." 

Mother  Teresa,  however,  valued  lightly  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  Roman  law  professor.  On  receiving  this 
information  she  exclaimed:  ''In  God's  holy  name!  He 
permits  us  to  remain  still  longer  in  the  crucible  of  adver- 
sity ;  His  holy  will  be  adored.  Come  what  may,  we  shall 
take  it  as  sent  from  God.  The  Lord  knows  why 
all  this  happens;  and  perhaps  we,  too,  some  day  shall 
understand.  My  God,  how  painful  are  Thy  dispensa- 
tions." 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  Doctor  Schels,  having 
for  the  time  being  no  more  work  in  Rome,  started  on  his 
return  trip  to  Munich. 

The  26th  of  June,  1854,  had  been  appointed  for 
the  taking  of  the  religious  vows,  and  the  Archbishop 
had  given  the  necessary  permission  with  the  additional 
information  that  he  would  personally  conduct  the  cere- 
monies. Mother  Teresa  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes 
when  she  read  this  joyful  announcement.  She  was  moved 
to  tears  when  she  and  her  daughters  greeted  the  prelate 
who  had  avoided  their  convent  for  two  years;  he  met 
them  with  the  same  winsome  friendliness  that  he  had 
formerly  shown  towards  them  and  without  the  least  ref- 
erence to  the  events  of  the  past.  Mother  Teresa  took 
the  liberty  to  invite  him  to  be  present  the  following  day 
at  a  musical  and  dramatical  celebration  at  which  it 
was  intended  to  pay  him  the  homage  of  the  house.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  with  evident  joy,  and  suggested 
that  the  Papal  Nuncio  be  also  invited.  How  can  we 
explain  this  change?  Probably  in  no  other  way  than 
by  saying  that  the  conjecture  of  the  Roman  law  pro- 
fessor had  been  verified.  The  Archbishop  had  been 
informed  by  the  Holy  Father  that  his  proposals  concern- 
ing the  rule  of  the  Order,  and  its  sole  direction  by  him- 
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self,  were  not  acceptable;  and  he,  as  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Holy  Father,  had  humbly  taken  the  hint,  and  with- 
drawn his  proposition.  In  this  manner  it  was  he  who  grant- 
ed peace,  and  he  would  also  manifest  it.  His  benign  and 
affectionate  visit  to  the  Sisters  signified  as  much  as — 
'Teace  be  with  you  1  My  peace  I  give  unto  you,"  and  vei-y 
probably  because  this  granting  of  peace  on  his  part  was 
a  homage  paid  to  the  Holy  Father,  he  wished  to  have 
his  representative,  as  a  witness  at  the  ratification  of  peace. 

Mother  Teresa  accepted  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
Archbishop  as  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  in  a  grate- 
ful letter  to  him  she  said:  "God  has  made  the  day  of  your 
gracious  appearance  in  our  midst,  a  day  of  joy;  not  for 
this  house  only,  but  for  the  entire  Order.  Yes,  for  all 
of  us  it  is  a  day  of  exceedingly  great  happiness;  a  day 
never  to  be  forgotten.  How  long  and  how  ardently  did 
we  sigh  for  this  hour.  Our  hearts  are  too  much  touched ; 
we  are  unable  to  find  words  to  express  our  feelings  of 
gratitude.  Without  any  delay  w^e  shall  acquaint  all 
our  Sisters  with  the  favor  shown  us  by  your  visit,  and 
they,  too,  will  assuredly  rejoice  with  us  and  unite  their 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  with  our  own." 

The  time  had  now  come  when  the  decision  of  the 
Roman  Congregation  concerning  the  sketch  of  the  rule 
could  be  made  known.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  Moth- 
er Ter^a  received  from  the  Papal  Nuncio  the  decree 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  dated  January  31,  1854. 
We  here  summarize  its  essentials:  the  Congregation 
notified  Mother  Teresa  that  the  outline  of  the  rule  com- 
piled by  her  could  not  be  approved  in  its  present  word- 
ing ;  moreover,  it  stated  that  a  series  of  alterations  should 
be  made  in  it;  that  the  established  direction  by  a  Super- 
ior General,  as  it  had  been  practised  from  the  beginning, 
should  come  again  into  use.  Futhermore,  Mother  Teresa 
is  commissioned  with  her  assistants,   and  with  the  aid 
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of  pious,  wise  and  learned  persons,  to  compile  according 
to  given  directions  a  revised  sketch  of  the  rule,  and  within 
eight  months,  present  this  for  inspection. 

Enclosed  with  this  decree  was  a  brief  from  the  Holy 
Father  to  Mother  Teresa,  by  which  she  was  appointed 
Superior  General  of  her  Society  for  life,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  piety  and  prudence;  but  she  was  instruct- 
ed that,  until  the  approbation  of  the  rule,  she  must  in 
all  proceedings  pertaining  to  the  government  of  the 
Order  seek  the  approval  of  the  bishops  in  whose  dioceses 
her  appointments  were  of  import. 

The  day  which  brought  both  of  these  documents 
to  Mother  Teresa,  may  certainly  be  called  the  Easter  Sun- 
day of  her  life.  The  weight  of  contention  with  her  eccle- 
siastical superior  was  removed  from  her  heart;  the  Arch- 
bishop and  she  were  again  in  perfect  harmony.  When 
appointing  her  Superior  General,  the  Holy  Father  in 
his  paternal  sentiments  had  sent  her  his  blessing.  All 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  Order  in  accord  with 
the  injunctions  and  organization  of  its  Founders  was 
removed;  for  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  sketch  of 
the  rule  were  only  slight,  and  referred  to  no  essentials. 
To  the  Mother,  the  daughters  had  been  given  again ;  to 
the  daughters  was  restored  the  Mother.  In  the  fulness 
of  her  heart  she  praised  God  that  she  in  her  endeavors 
for  the  defense  of  the  rule,  had  not  been  confused  by 
false  lights,  and  had  not  groped  about  in  darkness;  but 
she  had  walked  the  road  leading  to  the  goal  which  the  Lord 
Himself  had  set,  and  that  He,  notwithstanding  her  un- 
worthiness,  had  permitted  her  to  reap  a  rich  recompense 
for  the  Congregation  from  all  her  cares  and  sufferings. 
In  the  solitude  of  her  cell  only  did  she  yield  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  her  heart;  for  in  the  circulars  which  she  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  the  branch  houses,  no  mention  is  made  of 
these  outbursts  of  joy.     Modestly  and  simply  she  advises 
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the  Sistei*s  of  the  receipt  of  the  Holy  Father's  letter  which 
warrants  them  in  entertaining  the  hope  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Order  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  and 
principles  of  the  sainted  Founders;  and  then  she  admon- 
ishes the  Sisters  to  show  their  gratitude  towards  God  by 
unwavering  fidelit}^  in  their  vocation,  and  towards  the 
Holy  Father  by  praying  earnestly  for  his  welfare. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  given  by  his 
Holiness,  Mother  Teresa  began  anew  to  work  at  the  outline 
of  the  rule;  but  more  than  eight  months — a  full  year — 
glided  by,  before  she  was  able  to  send  the  revised  online 
to  Rome.  The  delav  was  caused  bv  unforeseen  circumstan- 
ces, — the  delicacy  of  the  task,  the  various  occupations 
and  interruptions  brought  on  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera,  and  the  criticisms  of  several  bishops;  but,  finally, 
it  was  forwarded  by  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  May,  1858. 
With  it,  were  enclosed  testimonials  from  Bishops  Valen- 
tine of  Ratisbon,  George  of  Eichstaett,  Henry  of  Breslau, 
and  Francis  of  Paderborn ;  each  of  whom  had  carefully 
reviewed  the  sketch  and  pronounced  it  commendable. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  long  pause  in  the  negotiations  regarding  the  rule.  Sis- 
ter Margaret  goes  to  Rome.  Friendly  services  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe.  Father  Baeder  as  agent.  Consultor  Monsignor  Capelli 
receives  the  sketch  of  the  rule  for  revision.  Audience  with  the 
Holy  Father.  Sister  Margaret's  visit  to  the  Cardinals  of  the 
Congregation.  Father  Capelli  is  commissioned  with  a  second 
revision  of  the  manuscript  of  the  holy  rule.  Approved  for  six 
years  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  and  sanctioned  by  the  Holy 
Father.  Cardinal  Paracciani  is  appointed  Cardinal  Protector 
of   the   Order.        , 

Nearly  two  and  three-fourths  years  had  passed  since 
Mother  Teresa  sent  the  second  sketch  of  the  rule  to  Rome, 
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and  not  the  least  intimation  of  its  fate  had  come  to  her. 
At  last  she  realized  what  experienced  men  had  told  her, 
that  she  would  have  to  w^ait  three  or  four  years  more  he- 
fore  the  deliberations  were  made  known  if  she  did  not 
again  send  an  efficient  representative ;  that  she  ought  her- 
self to  go  to  Rome,  or  send  a  Sister  on  whom  she  could 
rely  to  give  particulars  and  explanations  in  points  not 
clear,  or  not  easily  understood.  The  tediousness  of  Roman 
deliberations  in  the  case  of  the  first  sketch,  induced  her 
not  to  go  to  Rome  herself,  but  to  send  Sister  Mary  Margar- 
et, who  was  not  only  the  oldest  Sister  in  the  Order,  but 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  history,  a  creditable  ling- 
uist, and  a  discreet  person  of  strong  will  power.  Mother 
Teresa  gave  her  credentials  for  the  Holy  Father,  a  peti- 
tion for  a  speedy  approbation  of  the  rule,  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Prince  Hohenlohe  who  was  the  promoter 
of  her  cause,  and  an  introductory  letter  to  Peter  Maurice, 
the  General  Definitor  of  the  Austrian  Capuchin  Province, 
who  w^as  requested  to  be  her  spiritual  father  and  adviser. 
Another  Sister  who  spoke  Italian  accompanied  her. 

The  Sisters  took  the  route  w^hich  brought  them  to 
their  destination  in  the  shortest  time.  They  traveled  by 
mail  coach,  for  no  raihvays  were  available.  A  severely 
cold  winter  still  reigned.  For  days,  a  bitterly  keen  wind 
blew  through  the  broad  chinks  about  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  coach.  Our  travelers  were  often  so  cold  that 
they  permitted  the  coachman  to  wrap  them  up  in  straw. 
The  unaccustomed  food  of  the  Italians  did  not  tempt  their 
appetites  nor  afford  them  strength  and  nourishment.  Dur- 
ing the  long  ride  of  fourteen  days  they  allowed  themselves 
a  night's  rest  but  three  times,  so  anxious  were  they  to 
accomplish  their  mission  as  soon  as  possible.  They  reached 
Rome,  March  18,  1858,  tired  to  death,  and  their  trunks 
much  the  worse  for  the  journey.  The  next  morning  they 
sought  Father  Maurice.     He  received  them  with  surpass- 
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ing  kindness,  and  presented  their  letter  of  recommen- 
dation at  once  to  the  Prince  who  gave  them  an  audience 
after  two  days.  With  invariable  affability,  he  assisted 
them  in  all  their  needs,  and  procured  lodgings  for  them 
in  the  house  of  the  Maestre  Pie,  where,  well  provided  for, 
they  abode  four  montlis.  The  Maestre  Pie  is  a  pious 
Society  of  unmarried  women  who  employ  themselves  in 
teaching.  The  Prince  secm'ed  a  representative  for  them 
in  the  pei-soru  of  Reverend  Frederick  Baeder,  Chaplain  of 
the  Swiss  Guards.  Sister  Margaret  describes  the  chaplain 
thus:  ''This  man  is  an  excellent  linguist  and  a  business 
expert.  Without  growing  weary,  he  labors  for  us,  goes 
on  many  errands  in  our  behalf,  and  compiles  many 
manuscripts  for  us."  As  Roman  usage  dictated,  the 
Sister  could  not  be  introduced  to  the  cardinals  and 
reverend  gentlemen  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  with- 
out having  first  obtained  an  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father.  This  privilege  the  Prince  also  obtained 
for  her,  though  she  had  to  wait  for  it;  the  Holy  Father 
grants  no  audiences  during  Holy  Week,  and  the  first  week 
after  Easter  is  reserved  for  receptions  of  the  princes  and 
others  of  the  nobility.  To  remain  in  Rome  for  four  weeks 
without  advancing  her  cause  a  single  step,  worried  Sister 
Margaret;  but  this  grief  was  mitigated  when  the  Prince 
secured  for  them  reserved  seats  for  the  Papal  functions 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  for  other  special  celebrations 
in  different  churches  of  the  Eternal  City. 

On  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter,  April  25th,  Sister 
Margaret  was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Holy  Fath- 
er. Pope  Pius  IX.  expressed  his  approval  of  the  Order 
and  its  Superior  General,  Mother  Teresa.  He  said  to  Sis- 
ter Margaret:  ''Be  of  good  cheer!  Fear  nothing!  Your 
cause  will  be  arranged  satisfactorily."  To  her  great  sur- 
prise the  audience  lasted  but  a  short  time.  She  had  pre- 
pared herself  to  speak  on  one  or  two  points  the  adoption 
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of  which  she  feared  might  raise  objections.  However, 
the  Holy  Father  did  not  seem  incHned  to  discuss  these 
topics.  After  the  audience,  the  agent  began  to  busy  him- 
self, but  he  soon  complained  to  Sister  Margaret  of  the 
Secretary's  negligence.  June  17th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
election  of  His  Holiness,  was  drawing  near.  Sister  Mar- 
garet's zeal  to  complete  her  mission  inspired  her  with  the 
idea  of  offering  to  the  Holy  Father  the  congratulations 
of  the  Order,  and  of  soliciting  him  to  grant  her  the  appro- 
bation of  the  rule  on  the  festival  of  his  coronation ;  for  he 
was  wont  to  make  that  a  day  of  grace  for  all  his  suppli- 
ants. Prince  Hohenlohe  tried  to  prevent  her  from  writ- 
ing. Her  request  was  indeed  that  of  an  indiscreet  child. 
As  may  well  be  imagined,  she  received  no  expected  docu- 
ment on  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation,  but  a  few 
days  later,  as  Prince  Hohenlohe  told  her  confidentially, 
the  Secretary  received  a  note  from  the  Pope  enjoining 
him  to  prosecute  the  transactions  regarding  the  Order 
of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  most  diligently.  On  the  eleventh 
of  July  the  Secretary  delivered  the  sketch  of  the  rule 
to  the  consulter  of  the  Congregation  whom  the  cardinal 
prefect  had  appointed.  Upon  this  consulter  devolved 
the  obligation  to  study  the  rule,  to  note  anything  which 
did  not  seem  appropriate  or  fitting,  and  to  make  any 
changes  which  were  desirable  or  necessary. 

In  praise  of  this  gentleman,  Sister  Margaret  wrote: 
^^Our  Consulter,  Monsignor  Capelli,  a  member  of  the 
Barnabite  Order,  is  a  saintly  man ;  he  possesses  deep  and 
clear  insight,  has  a  high  estimation  of  the  religious  state, 
especially  of  those  Congregations  which  devote  them- 
selves to  the  instruction  and  education  of  children.  To- 
gether we  went  over  the  sketch  of  our  holy  rule,  sentence 
by  sentence,  and  word  for  word.  Even  if  we  were  not 
of  the  same  opinion,  which  sometimes  happened,  he  listen- 
ed to  my  remarks  with  admirable  patience.     After  seven 
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weeks  of  indefatigable  labor  at  the  manuscripts,  the  good 
consnlter  had  finished  his  Avork  and  it  was  transmitted 
to  the  six  cardinals  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  exam- 
ination and  discussion.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks 
as  is  the  Roman  custom,  I  tried  to  inter\deAV  the  six  card- 
inals. Three  of  them  excused  themselves,  saying  that 
for  want  of  time  they  had  not  examined  the  manuscripts. 
The  cardinal  prefect  had  read  the  papers,  but  he  was  not 
fully  satisfied  on  some  points,  in  particular  that  pertain- 
ing to  the  government  by  a  Superior  General.  Concern- 
ing this  subject  he  remarked:  ^Ten  years  ago  for  the  first 
time  we  had  a  Superior  General  in  female  Congregations ; 
but  it  has  been  a  sad  experiment.  The  complaints  which 
they  make  against  bishops,  and  Avhich  bishops,  make 
against  them,  are  endless.  How  can  we  reconcile  the 
authority  of  a  Superior  General  with  the  rights  of  govern- 
ment by  the  bishop?'  The  arguments  with  which  I  coura- 
geously defended  this  point,  seemed  of  little  weight  to 
him,  and  he  only  shook  his  head  repeatedly.  My  exper- 
ience with  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Asquini,  was  similar. 
This  filled  me  with  anxiety.  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State,  Antonelli,  also  a  member  of  the  commission,  was 
particularly  sympathetic,  and  showed  his  estimation  of 
the  teaching  Orders  during  my  visit  to  him.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  educational  conditions  in  Germany  was  re- 
markable, and  he  deplored  Italy's  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect. I  tried  unsuccessfully  to  explain  a  few  distinctive 
features  of  our  rule."- 

In  the  middle  of  October,  the  following  decision 
was  pronounced  concerning  the  sketch  of  the  rule  which 
had  been  presented:  ^^The  alterations  in  the  sketch  of 
the  rule  which  the  consulters  proposed,  were  not  sufficient, 
the  sketch  must  undergo  another  supendsion."  Father 
Capelli  was  no  less  alai'med  than  Sister  Margaret  by  this 
verdict;  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  seeming  hopelessness 
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of  her  cause;  the  former,  because  in  the  meantime  he 
found  himself  burdened  with  such  an  amount  of  work, 
which  could  not  be  postponed,  that  probably  he  could  not 
finish  the  second  review  within  six  months.  To  hand  the 
work  over  to  another  consulter  was  impracticable,  for  he 
was  initiated  in  all  the  details,  and  he  feared  that  this 
work,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  might  not  be  promoted  by  a 
change,  but  rather  that  the  contrary  might  ensue.  The 
self-sacrificing  consulter  could  really  present  his  second 
revision  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Cardinals,  only  at  the 
beginning  of  May. 

Sister  Margaret  had  much  leisure  at  her  disposal; 
she  employed  it  conscientiously  in  visiting  the  Roman 
sanctuaries,  and  attending  ecclesiastical  celebrations.  The 
friendly  Father  Maurice  supplied  her  with  a  list  of  these 
for  every  week.  Thus  she  acquired  a  ready  knowledge 
of  Christian  Rome  and  its  festivals.  With  tears  and  pen- 
itential practices,  she  called  upon  all  its  great  saints  for 
help  in  her  anxiety.  At  last,  toward  the  end  of  May,  1859, 
Father  Capelli  informed  her  that  on  the  sixth  of  June 
the  Congregation  of  the  Cardinals  would  meet  for  a  final 
decision  pertaining  to  the  rule  of  the  Order,  and  assured 
her,  that  judging  by  the  remarks  of  the  Cardinals,  the 
verdict  would  prove  favorable.  It  was  time  for  Sister  Mar- 
garet to  make  preparations  for  the  return  home.  The 
Austro-Franco  War  was  imminent.  Prince  Hohenlohe 
told  her  that  the  roads  over  Trieste  and  Marseilles  were 
blockaded.  All  ships  and  railway  trains  w^ere  com- 
mandeered for  military  transports.  The  only  way  open 
was  the  route  through  Tyrol,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  returning  that  way.  She  was  happy  to  be  so  near 
her  long  desired  goal,  when  suddenly  a  threatening  cloud 
overshadowed  her  hopes.  During  the  first  days  of  June 
an  assault  on  the  Cardinal  Secretary  Antonelli  was  attempt- 
ed, and,  like  wildfire,  the  report  spread  that  nothing  but 
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oonfusion  and  uproar  could  be  expected  for  the  following 
days.  Had  that  rumor  proved  true,  the  Roman  magis- 
trates would  certainly  put  aside  their  usual  work,  and 
thereby,  the  conclusion  regarding  the  rule  would  have 
been  postponed  indefinitely. 

After  the  desired  alterations  had  been  made  in  the 
rule,  the  appointed  Congregation  of  Cardinals  approved 
the  same  on  the  6th  of  June,  with  the  wise  proviso — 
^^On  probation  for  six  years."  Much  sooner  than  was 
expected,  this  decision  received  approbation  from  the 
Holy  Father.  Working  day  and  night,  Sister  Margaret 
had  furnished  a  copy  of  the  rule  in  her  own  handwriting, 
and  this  was  authentically  examined  by  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation. A  brief  from  the  Holy  Father  was  given  her, 
which  granted  numerous  plenary  and  partial  indulgences 
to  the  members  of  our  Congregation.  With  a  heart  fairly 
overflowing  ^Yith  joy  at  the  successful  close  of  her  mis- 
sion, and  on  account  of  the  great  treasure  she  could  bring 
to  Mother  Teresa  and  the  other  members  of  the  commun- 
ity, Sister  Margaret  started  on  her  homeward  journey  in 
the  middle  of  June,  with  even  greater  haste  than  she  had 
set  out  on  her  journey  to  Rome. 

Words  fail  to  describe  the  joy,  the  gratitude  to  God 
which  filled  Mother  Teresa's  heart  when  she  received  in 
her  hands  the  holy  rule  for  which  she  had  so  ardently 
longed,  so  fervently  prayed,  so  arduously  labored  and  bat- 
tled. With  similar  sentiment  she  offered  her  thanks  to 
the  Holy  Father,  and  entreated  from  him  at  the  same 
time  the  favor  of  having  a  Cardinal  Protector  for  the 
Order  according  to  the  provision  made  by  the  holy  rule. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1859,  Mother  Teresa 
was  notified  that  Cardinal  Paracciani  Clarelli  was  appoint- 
ed to  this  office.  This  was  a  special  favor  shown  to  the 
Order,  for  His  Eminence  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  enjoyed  the  intimate  confidence 
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of  the  Holy  Father.  Henceforth,  a  Uvely  correspondence 
was  carried  on  between  the  Cardinal  Protector  and  the 
Superior  General  of  the  Order.  All  important  occurrences 
in  the  Congregation  weve  communicated  to  him  and  he 
attended  to  the  various  business  concerns  of  the  Order 
in  Rome,  but  in  the  capacity  indicated  by  his  title.  ''Pro- 
tector of  the  Order."  There  has  never  been  need  to  call 
upon  the  Cardinal  Protector,  either  during  the  lifetime 
of  Mother  Teresa,  or  since  its  close ;  for  no  diocesan  bishop 
ever  complained  of  the  Superior  General,  and  she  has 
never  had  cause  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Cardinal  Pro- 
tector in  any  grievances  given  by  a  bishop.  May  this 
blissful  state  of  peace  continue  for  all  time ! 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Mother  Teresa  makes  preparations  for  a  final  approbation 
of  the  rule.  Sister  Margaret  goes  to  Rome  again.  Audience 
with  the  Cardinal  Protector;  his  kindness.  Consulter  Capelli 
again  reporter.  Heat  and  cholera  prevent  Mother  Teresa  from 
undertaking  a  journey  to  Rome.  She  endeavors  to  obtain  relics 
for  the  Motherhouse.  The  rule  is  finally  approved  by  the  Holy 
Father.  Sister  Margaret's  farewell  audience  with  the  Holy  Fath- 
er.    Fundamental   principles   of  the   Holy  Rule. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  rule  of  the  Con- 
gregation we  here  subjoin  a  brief  review  of  the  events 
which  resulted  in  its  definite  confirmation.  Mother  Teresa 
considered  it  the  most  important  and  the  highest  aim  of 
her  life  to  effect  the  final  approbation  of  the  rule  of  the  Or- 
der l)y  the  Holy  See.  The  six  years  of  probation  exacted 
by  the  first  approbation  ended,  June  6th,  18()5.  She  pre- 
pared betimes  whatever  was  requisite  for  presentation  in 
Rome.  From  experience  in  her  visitations  and  from  in- 
formation imparted  by   individual  Sisters,   it  seemed  to 
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lier  that  but  few  non-essential  passages  required  a  differ- 
ent wording  in  the  revision.  She  asked  for  testimonials 
and  opinions  from  the  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  the  Sis- 
ters were  employed  in  their  calling,  regarding  their  activity 
and  adaptability  to  the  end  in  view  as  designated  by  the 
rule.  At  the  end  of  April,  Mother  Teresa  sent  to  her  agent 
in  Rome  a  report  entering  into  full  details  regarding  the 
spread  of  the  Order,  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  rule 
as  practised  heretofore,  and  enclosing  the  episcopal  attes- 
tations. The  second  agent  employed  was  a  lawyer,  Mon- 
signor  von  Montel,  who  had  been  recommended  to  her 
as  a  reliable  attorney.  She  had  felt  much  inclined  to  take 
this  task  upon  herself.  But  the  apprehension  that  she 
would  be  obliged  to  absent  herself  too  long  from  home 
disposed  her  to  entrust  Sister  Margaret  with  the  mission 
though  she  resolved  that  when  the  cause  was  nearing  its 
close,  she  would  undertake  the  long  desired  pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  Holv  Father  the  document  awaited  with  such  ardent 
longing. 

So  Sister  Margaret  set  out  from  Goerz  on  her  second 
journey  to  Rome.  Her  companion.  Sister  Romana,  a 
native  of  Rome,  was  a  pious  soul ;  nevertheless,  she  found 
the  ride  very  tiresome  and  fatiguing.  Whenever  the  train 
entered  a  tunnel, — and  they  had  forty  to  pass — in  an 
agony  of  terror  she  would  begin  to  recite  aloud  an  act  of 
contrition.  A  ride  of  fifty-seven  hours  brought  them  to 
the  Eternal  City,  May  10,  1865.  They  took  lodgings  again 
with  the  good  Maestre  'Pie.  Three  days  after  their 
arrival  they  had  an  audience  with  Cardinal  Paracciani 
Clarelli.  He  received  the  two  Sisters  with  kindness  and 
condescension.  His  first  question  was:  ''How  is  Mother 
Superior  General?"  He  promised  to  do  his  best  to  bring 
to  a  happy  issue  the  cause  of  the  Order  pending  before 
the  Holv  Father  and  the  Sacred  Coup  relation.     In  his 
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courtesy  he  provided  reserved  seats  for  the  Sisters  that  they 
might  attend  the  grand  celebration  of  the  beatification 
of  a  Carmelite  nun  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  follow- 
ing days,  and  he  secured  the  same  privilege  for  them  on 
the  occasion  of  the  beatification  of  Blessed  John  Berch- 
mans  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  the  return  visit  which 
the  Cardinal  paid  the  Sisters,  he  inquired  in  the  most 
courteous  and  affable  manner:  ''How  do  you  do?  Is  there 
anything  wanting?  Do  you  wish  for  anything  at  all? 
Do  not  maJie  so  many  compliments.  I  hope  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you."  His  Holiness  could  not  have  given  the 
Order  a  more  sympathetic  and  benevolent  protector  than 
he  did  in  this  Cardinal. 

Eight  days  later,  Sister  Margaret  presented  herself 
before  the  Secretary  of  the  Congregation.  He  alluded  to 
the  great  amount  of  work  he  had  on  hand,  remarking 
that  there  were  copies  of  the  rules  of  ninety-four  female 
institutes  before  him  for  settlement,  most  of  which  were 
from  France.  However,  he  would  do  his  best  for  the 
Poor  School  Sisters.  In  another  audience  with  the  Card- 
inal Protector,  who  had  meanwhile  carefully  read  the 
manuscripts  presented,  he  observed  to  Sister  Margaret: 
''Your  affairs  are  in  a  good  state,  a  very  good  state.  The 
Superior  General  wishes  to  have  but  four  points  of  the 
rule  changed  and  these  are  not  essentials.  The  bishops 
who  have  given  their  testimonials  were  satisfied  with  the 
rule  as  reduced  to  practise  heretofore,  and  not  one  of  them 
requested  any  change.  Your  cause  stands  well;  it  will 
be  speedily  completed!" 

The  grave  and  austere  Secretary  was  friendly  and 
obliging  during  the  second  audience.  Meanwhile  he  had 
looked  over  the  duplicates  and  said :  "It  will  not  take  long 
since  there  is  little  to  be  done.  I  had  to  promise  your 
Cardinal  Protector  to  work  for  you  immediately."  The 
kind  Protector  helped  in  still  another  way.     Through  his 
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interposition  the  report  of  the  final  approbation  of  the 
rule  was  conveyed  by  Father  Capelli,  who  had  been  their 
reporter  in  the  first  case,  and,  in  such  capacity,  not  only 
knew  the  rule  well,  but  had  always  been  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  Order.  When  Sister  Margaret  appeared  be- 
fore him,  he  was  delighted  that  the  rule  reviewed  six  years 
before  had  succeeded  so  perfectly,  that  of  all  the  bishops 
concerned  not  one  wished  any  alteration  to  be  made;  and 
the  Superior  General  herself  had  requested  very  few,  and 
these  were  of  little  moment.  He  declared,  nevertheless, 
that  he  must  place  before  the  Cardinal  Protector  an  accu- 
rate and  faithful  de-scription  of  the  Order,  its  organiza- 
tion and  condition  with  complete  details ;  to  do  this  he 
must  once  more  make  an  exact  study  of  the  entire  rule. 
Without  doubt  this  would  require  some  time. 

Though  suggesting  delay,  this  assurance  gave  Sister 
Margaret  reason  to  hope  for  a  final  settlement  of  her  cause. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  she  notified  Mother  Teresa:  ''On  Pen- 
tecost Monday,  at  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  had  an  audience 
with  the  Holy  Father.  He  conversed,  sometimes  in 
French,  sometimes  in  Italian.  My  first  petition  related 
to  the  final  approbation  of  the  rule.  He  promised  it  read- 
ily, saying  that  on  Friday  the  fifteenth  of  this  month, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  would  confer  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  our  negotiations.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty to  ])e  apprehended.  My  second  request  was  that 
our  dear  Reverend  Mother  be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome 
to  have  the  joy  and  consolation  of  speaking  to  His  Holi- 
ness. 'Yes,  yes,'  said  he,  'it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
come  in  November,  for  now  it  is  too  hot.'  I  then  thanked 
him  for  having  given  us  so  good  a  Cardinal  Protector. 
I  made  him  smile  when  I  told  him  the  Sisters  were  jeal- 
ous of  me  bcause  I  had  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
His  Holiness;  he  smiled  again  at  Sister  Romana  when 
I  introduced  her  as  a  native  of  Rome  and  she  told  him 
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the  ideas  the  deaf  mutes  in  Goerz  had  formed  of  His 
HoUness,  imagining  him  to  be  one  of  the  golden  angels 
which  they  see  on  the  altar  in  church.  Noticing  that 
she  could  not  speak  the  pure  Italian  fluently,  he  ad- 
dressed her  in  the  dialect  of  the  Trastevere.  He  praised 
her  for  having  left  her  home  and  family  to  belong  to  God 
alone,  to  be  able  to  sen^^e  Him  better." 

The  intense  heat  of  June  beat  down  upon  the  '^seven 
hilled  city."  The  sudden  change  in  the  temperature 
caused  Sister  Margaret  much  anxiety.  She  wrote  to  Moth- 
er Teresa:  ^'The  heat  here  is  really  tropical.  The  cholera 
is  prevalent  in  several  localities ;  in  the  city  it  has  appeared 
in  five  houses.  I  do  not  dare  encourage  you  to  come  here 
now.  If  the  visit  did  not  end  well,  I  should  have  to  bear 
the  blame  myself.  I  would  not  venture  to  appear  among 
the  Sisters  again ;  grief  w^ould  overwhelm  me." 

On  the  7th  day  of  July,  the  Sisters  visited  the  little 
French  church  in  which  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  Fourier 
was  celebrated.  A  French  cardinal,  several  French  bish- 
ops and  religious  priests  officiated,  and  the  Sisters  received 
Holv  Communion  at  the  altar  of  our  Blessed  Father,  and 
were  permitted  to  venerate  his  relics. 

Like  all  pious  superiors  of  religious  Orders,  Mother 
Teresa  believed  a  religious  institution  to  be  completely 
furnished  only  when  it  has  a  treasure  of  holy  relics  in 
its  possession,  and  its  inmates  experience  the  strength 
of  life  which  emanates  from  the  bones  of  the  saints  of 
God.  So  she  had  charged  Sister  Margaret  to  collect  as 
many  relics  a;3  could  possibly  be  procured.  Sister  Mar- 
garet's stay  was  too  short  for  this:  hence,  in  her  perplex- 
ity, she  applied  to  the  good  Cardinal  Protector,  and  he 
promised  to  procure  for  the  Motherhouse  a  relic  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  He  could  not,  and  would  not  permit 
Mother  Teresa's  desire  to  remain  unrealized.  He  soon 
sent  a  case  of  three  hundred  sixty  relics,  set  in  four  frames ; 
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they  form  the  most  precious  treasure   of  the  reliquary 
in  the  Motherhouse. 

After  long  waiting  and  fervent  praying,  Sister  Mar- 
garet could  write  to  Mother  Teresa:  ''E.ome,  August  5th, 
Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows.  Mary  has  helped.  My 
soul,  praise  the  Lord!  Te  Deum  Laudamus!  We  will 
praise  God,  love  and  obey  Him!  With  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude  do  I  communicate  to  you,  dearest  Reverend 
Mother,  the  glad  tidings  that  our  Holy  rule  and  Con- 
stitutions are  finally  approved  by  the  Holy  See.  The 
Holy  Father  promulgated  the  decree  of  approbation,  July 
21,  1865." 

But  the  time  of  departure  had  not  yet  come  for  Sis- 
ter Margaret.  She  was  unwilling  to  depart  from  the  Eter- 
nal City  without  having  in  her  posscvssion  the  precious 
document  so  long  coveted.  Five  more  tiresome  weeks 
dragged  on  before  the  draft  of  an  authenticated  copy 
of  the  original  text  was  completed.  Meanwhile  both  Sis- 
ters felt  the  ill  effects  of  the  tropical  heat.  Sister  Romana 
lost  her  voice  in  consequence  of  taking  a  cold,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  keep  her  bed.  Sister  Margaret  was 
afflicted  with  an  itching  eruption  and  suffered  from  chills 
and  fever  and  consequent  weakness,  in  a  temperature 
of  84°  R.  Still  she  managed  to  convey  to  the  Cardinal 
Protector  a  sum  sent  by  Mother  Teresa  as  Peter's  Pence, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  besought  him  to  obtain  for  her 
a  farewell  audience  with  the  Holy  Father  who  had  then 
retired  to  his  summer  residence.  Castle  Gandolfo.  The 
audience  was  granted,  August  27th.  Sister  Margaret  thus 
described  it.  '^The  Holy  Father  expressed  his  sympathy 
because  we  had  to  endure  the  intense  heat  of  the  season. 
He  himself  felt  it  more  than  we  did,  for  he  was  so  weak 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  converse.  Referring  to  the 
Peter's  Pence  which  Mother  Teresa  had  sent  him  so  re- 
cently, he  said:   'A  rich  alms  for  Poor  School  Sisters!' 
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He  thanked  so  humbly  for  the  gift  that  tears  came  to  my 
eyes  and  I  could  speak  no  more.  Deeply  moved,  we  took 
leave,  after  having  received  his  blessing." 

Sister  Margaret  was  urgently  warned  not  to  travel 
during  the  oppressive  heat  in  her  present  weakened  con- 
dition, but  she  was  more  than  anxious  to  put  the  decree 
of  approbation  into  the  hands  of  Mother  Teresa  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  and  she  and  her  companion  began 
their  homeward  journey,  August  olst. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Mother  Teresa 
on  receiving  this  Papal  document!  Divine  Providence 
had  chosen  her  as  the  instrument  to  give  a  new  Order 
to  God's  holy  Church.  The  divinely  inspired  men,  Bish- 
op Wittmann  and  Father  Job,  had  imposed  this  task  upon 
her  and  now  it  was  terminated.  For  fully  thirty-one 
years  she  had  toiled  amid  cares  and  anxieties,  prayers 
and  penances,  sorrows  and  tears ;  now  her  work  was  accom- 
plished. It  rested  upon  the  Rock  of  Peter,,  and  it  shared 
the  immovableness  of  the  Rock.  How  her  soul  poured 
forth  sentiments  of  thanks,  praise  and  humble  supplica- 
tions, such  as  the  Holv  Ghost  infused  into  the  hearts  of 
the  elect  of  God  in  the  Magnificat  and  in  the  Te  Deum 
Laudamus. 

We  here  summarize  from  the  rule  of  the  Order  some 
of  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  The  particular  pur- 
pose of  the  Order  is  the  instruction  and  education  of  fe- 
male youth.  Wherever  Divine  Providence  calls  the  Sis- 
ters, they  open  educational  establishments  of  different 
grades ;  such  as  parochial  schools,  day  and  boarding  schools 
orphanages,  houses  of  preservation  and  reformatories  in 
villages,  towns  and  cities.  On  every  mission  accepted 
by  the  Sisters,  amid  whatever  surroundings,  poor  girls 
will  be  the  special  object  of  their  solicitude.  At  least 
one  year  of  probation  precedes  admission  into  the  Order; 
the  novitiate  regularly  lasts  one  year;  the  first  vows  are 
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taken  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  the  final  vows  for 
life.  Besides  the  three  usual  vows  of  religion 
the  Sisters  take  a  fourth  vow, — to  devote  themselves  most 
zealously  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  female  youth. 
The  vows  are  simple.  The  enclosure  consists  in  this: 
No  one  except  the  members  of  the  institute  may  enter  the 
apartments  assigned  to  the  Sisters;  and  the  Sisters  do  not 
leave  their  enclosure  except  on  duty ;  namely  to  go  to 
church  and  school.  For  direction,  the  territory  of  the 
Order  is  divided  into  provinces.  Each  province  has  a 
Motherhouse,  novitiate  and  a  Normal  Department  for  can- 
didates. The  Superiors  of  the  Motherhouse  are,  ex-officio, 
Superiors  of  the  respective  provinces,  and  they  have  four 
Sisters  as  assistants.  Their  term  of  office  is  three  years. 
The  entire  Order  is  directed  by  a  Superior  General,  who 
has  four  assistants.  She  grants  admission  to  the  Order 
and  permission  for  the  taking  of  vows.  She  transfers 
Sisters  from  one  house  to  another,  visits  all  the  houses 
of  the  institute,  appoints  superiors  and  their  assistants, 
the  novice  mistresses  of  the  Motherhouses,  confirms  or 
rejects  the  appointments  of  the  Motherhouse  Superiors 
for  branch  houses,  founds  new  houses,  abolishes  when 
necessary  any  of  those  already  established,  and  manages 
the  property  of  the  Order.  The  Superior  General  is  elect- 
ed for  six  years ;  if  re-elected  she  remains  in  office  for  life. 
Every  six  years  the  General  Chapter  is  held.  Its  members 
consist  of  the  Superior  General,  her  assistants,  and  the  dele- 
gates chosen  by  the  Sisters ;  one  chapter  Sister  being  elect- 
ed for  every  twelve  houses.  The  General  Chapter  must 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Congregation  and  regularity 
of  discipline;  it  also  elects  the  Superior  General.  The 
Institute  is  under  the  protection  of  a  Cardinal  Protector, 
who  also  confirms  the  decision  of  the  General  Chapter 
and  the  election  of  the  Superior  General.  For  the  houses 
in  America  the  Sacred  Congregation  in  1880  approved 
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an  appendix  to  the  constitution  by  which  a  government 
appropriate  to  circumstances  was  secured,  and,  at  the 
same  time  the  unity  of  the  entire  Order  was  preserved. 
By  its  provisions  the  Superior  General  exercises  her  legal 
authority  through  a  Commissary  General  who  is  elected 
for  six  years,  and  to  Avhom  four  assistants  are  assigned. 
The  Commissary  General  is  appointed  directly  by  the  Su- 
perior General  and  her  council  in  the  following  manner: 
All  the  Sisters  of  America,  who,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tutions, have  a  vote  in  the  General  Chapter, — assembled 
in  general  Congregation,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  in  whose  diocese  they  meet — elect  by  secret  ballot, 
a  terna,  and  send  the  names  of  the  three  candidates  to 
the  Superior  General,  who  nominates  one  of  the  three 
proposed  as  her  delegate  or  Commissary,  and  gives  her 
the  other  two  as  her  assistants.  Every  six  years  the  houses 
in  America  have  a  general  congregation;  they  send  a 
delegation  to  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Order  which  con- 
sists of  a  Commissary  General,  the  Motherhouse  Superior, 
and  an  elected  member  of  each  province. 


BOOK  VI. 

Expansion  of  the  Order  in  Hungary,  Austria  and 

England. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Spread   of    the    Order   in    Hungary. 

Seven  years  of  conflict  for  the  integrity  and  approba- 
tion of  the  rule  were  for  Mother  Teresa  a  full  week  of 
years  of  suffering.  Her  prudence,  her  determination 
and  her  confidence  in  God  were  most  severely  tried.  How- 
ever, the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  Order,  and  the  extension  of  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  from  year  to  year,  strengthened  her  in  the 
belief  that  the  Society  which  she  directed  was  the  work  of 
God.  Not  only  could  she  plant  numerous  missions  on 
Bavarian  soil,  but  colonies  were  transplanted  to  distant 
lands. 

The  Sisters  were  summoned  to  Hungaiy,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Czanad  whose  episcopal  city  was  Temesvar.  The 
diocese  comprised  the  formerly  so-called  Banat ;  its  popula- 
tion numbered  over  eight  hundred  thousand;  of  these 
tAvo  hundred  fifty  thousand  were  of  German  descent.  Bish- 
op Alexander  Csajaghy  deplored  the  absence  of  even 
a  single  convent  in  his  vast  diocese,  wherein  the  girls  might 
be  trained  under  the  influence  of  religious  teachers,  and 
he  studied  how  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  His  secretary, 
Paul  Oldvany,  a  man  well-informed  in  every  detail  of 
Church  administration  in  Germany,  told  him  of  the  Poor 
School  Sisters  at  Munich.     During  a  visit  to  Karlsbad 
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whither  the  secretary  had  accompanied  him,  the  Bishop 
repeatedly  reverted  to  the  subject  weighing  so  heavily 
upon  his  heart.  Discussing  the  matter,  the  secretary  made 
this  proposal:  ''Your  Lordship,  why  not  return  by  way 
of  Munich?  You  can  then  judge  for  yourself  whether  the 
Sisters  are  likely  to  meet  your  expectations  and  foretoken 
the  fruition  of  your  hopes."  The  Bishop  followed  the 
intimation.  He  was  most  respectfully  received  in  the 
Motherhouse;  he  visited  the  schools  and  examined  them 
speaking  in  the  French  language,  as  he  was  not  conversant 
with  the  German  tongue.  He  was  then  introduced  to 
the  community.  In  sincere  and  fervent  words  he  wished 
them  success  and  happiness  in  their  chosen  vocation.  He 
pictured  to  them  the  wide,  untilled  fields  in  his  diocese, 
without  sowers  or  reapers,  and  then  he  asked  for  volun- 
teers. Several  Sisters  signified  their  readiness.  Bowing 
to  Mother  Teresa  he  said:  ''If  you  agree  with  the  Sisters, 
then  I  thank  God,  for  I  have  succeeded  in  my  object  in 
coming  here."  Mother  Teresa  did  not  discourage  his 
petition.  Despite  his  attempts  at  conciliation,  he  encount- 
ered much  opposition  from  the  secular  authorities,  and 
particularly  from  the  city  parish  in  Temesvar.  After 
a  delay  of  two  years,  he  wrote  to  Mother  Teresa:  "God 
Almighty  be  praised!  The  intercession  of  the  Immacu- 
late Virgin  has  aided  me  to  look  fonvard  confidently  to 
the  fulfillment  of  my  hopes;  so  I  shall  not  recall  the 
memory  of  the  many  tribulations  which  I  have  had  to  un- 
dergo." The  Bishop  purchased  for  the  Sisters  a  house 
surrounded  by  a  little  garden,  and  insured  their  main- 
tenance by  a  donation  in  consideration  of  which  the  Sis- 
ters consented  to  take  charge  of  the  public  school  for  girls 
in  the  cathedral  parish,  and  to  open  a  boarding  school. 
A  few  months  later  Mother  Teresa  went  to  Temesvar  to 
acquaint  herself  personally  with  Hungarian  conditions 
and  circumstances.     In  October,  1858,  four  Sisters  with 
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their  Superior,  Sister  Ludmilla,  opened  the  new  mission. 
When  bidding  farewell  to  Mother  Teresa,  Sister  Ludmilla 
exclaimed:  ''0  that  I  had  a  thousand  lives  to  offer  to  the 
Lord  in  gratitude  for  my  vocation !"  Heaven  soon  ac- 
cepted this  offering  of  her  life.  Though  apparently  strong 
and  vigorous,  this  Sister,  so  fully  qualified  by  her  many 
noble  traits  for  the  direction  of  a  new  and  difficult  mis- 
sion, after  three  months  of  pioneer  labor,  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three  years.  The  new^s  of  her  death  was  a  great 
blow  to  Mother  Teresa,  and  she  long  mourned  this  beloved 
daughter;  however,  she  regarded  the  sacrifice  of  this  life 
as  a  pledge  of  abundant  blessings  for  the  future  of  the 
Hungarian  missions. 

The  new  colony  developed  slowly.  The  Sisters  in- 
deed won  the  appreciation  and  favor  of  the  people  and 
prelate,  and  the  number  of  classes  increased  from  year  to 
year ;  an  advanced  class  for  young  ladies  was  opened ;  still 
the  neighboring  parishes  seemed  satisfied  without  parochial 
schools,  and  very  few  Hungarian  maidens  chose  the  life 
of  a  Poor  School  Sister.  Bishop  Csajaghy  departed  this 
life  in  1860,  but  his  friendship  for  the  Order  was  bequeath- 
ed, seemingly,  to  his  successor,  Alexander  von  Bonnaz. 
This  generous  Prince  of  the  Church  by  prudent  manage- 
ment preserved  his  income  which  he  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  education  of  secular  youth  and  the  younger  clergy. 
Golden  opportunities  now  beckoned  the  Sisters  from  the 
valley  of  the  Theiss.  Taking  in  hand  the  map  of  his 
diocese,  the  Bishop  marked  a  number  of  large  cities  scat- 
tered over  his  entire  diocese  in  each  of  which  he  proposed 
to  erect  branch  houses  for  the  School  Sisters,  where  ex- 
erting a  salutary  activity  and  benign  influence  they  might 
gain  the  good  will  of  the  people  and  so  assist  in  their  spir- 
itual regeneration.  Hence  missions  were  established  in 
Perjamos,  Lippa,  Oravicza  and  Lugos;  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Bishop,  supplemented  by  the  promise  of  a 
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liberal  subscription,  the  Catholic  officials  of  the  city  of 
Versecz  confided  their  girls'  schools  to  the  Sisters.  Steph- 
an  von  Oldvany,  provost  of  the  cathedral,  founded  a 
school  to  be  taught  by  religious  in  his  native  city  Szegedin, 
the  second  largest  city  of  Hungar}^;  and  his  nephew,  the 
aforementioned  episcopal  secretary,  Paul  Oldvany,  now 
pastor  and  provost,  opened  another  in  his  own  parish 
at  Foeldeak.  Two  suburbs  in  Temesvar,  Fabrik  and  Jo- 
sefsstadt,  also  inaugurated  Sisters'  Schools.  Encouraged 
by  this  progress,  Mother  Teresa  did  not  hesitate  to  send  a 
sufficient  staff  to  re-inforce  the  missionaries;  many  girls 
who  applied  at  Munich  for  admission,  w^ere  directed  to 
Temesvar,  there  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession 
of  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Hungarian  language  which  is  very 
difficult  to  learn.  The  mission  began  with  the  simple 
Volksschule — but  it  prospered  so  that  well-attended  state 
schools  were  organized.  Religious  vocations  blossomed 
like  wayside  flowers.  In  the  year  1866,  the  first  Hungar- 
ians received  the  religous  habit.  On  her  last  visit  to  Hun- 
gar}^,  Mother  Teresa  found  the  Congregation  growing 
rapidly  and  vigorously,  and  she  raised  the  Temesvar 
foundation  to  the  rank  of  a  Motherhouse, — the  third 
branch  Motherhouse  established  in  Europe.  At  her  death 
the  province  numbered  ten  branch  houses  and  one  Mother- 
house;  the  convent  population  numbered  sixty-three  as- 
pirants, one  candidate  and  one  hundred  forty-three  Sis- 
ters, who  labored  for  the  Christian  education  of  four  thou- 
sand fifty-two  pupils  whose  ranks  show  no  diminution  to 
the  present  day. 

Good  Bishop  Alexander  von  Bonnax  crowned  his 
watchful  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  Order  by  transferring 
the  Temesvar  Motherhouse  from  the  congested  interior 
of  the  city  to  Josefsstadt.  Here  amid  parks  and  garden 
plots  he  erected  a  building  capacious  enough  to  afford 
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apartments  for  the  officials  and  assistants  of  the  Mother- 
house,  the  novitiate,  boarding  pupils  and  their  class  rooms, 
and  a  training  school  for  teachers.  This  house  is  built 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent convents  in  the  Order.  Yet  the  most  precious  favor 
bestowed  upon  the  Congregation  by  this  prelate,  was  the 
appointment  of  Reverend  George  Bauer,  one  of  the  worth- 
iest priests  of  the  diocese,  as  Spiritual  Father.  With  suc- 
cess equaling  his  solicitude  and  fidelity,  this  good  priest 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office  for  thirty-eight  years, 
nor  were  they  relinquished  even  w^hen  he  was  nominated 
canon  and  director  of  the  episcopal  seminary. 

The  concern  manifested  by  their  Bishop  gradually 
told  upon  the  laity.  They  had  learned  to  know  and  love 
the  School  Sisters,  and  now  asked  for  them.  Lady  Carola 
von  Szatmary  founded  a  parochial  and  boarding  school 
in  Grossbeskerec.  Anna  Svetits,  a  pious  widow,  erected 
a  similar  institution  in  Debreczin,  with  which  a  seminary 
for  lady  teachers  was  soon  affiliated  and  the  Duchess  San 
]\Iarco  de  Nako  invited  the  School  Sisters  to  the  Volks- 
schule  of  her  manor.  Other  parishes  applied  to  the  Moth- 
erhouse  at  Temesvar  for  their  girls'  schools,  and  the  depen- 
dent missions  soon  numbered  seven.  God  sent  labor- 
ers for  the  field  He  had  prepared;  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  German  and  Hungarian  candidates  in  the  last  few 
years  is  remarkable.  Bright  expectations  for  the  Hun- 
garian province  are  justifiable. 


CHAPTER  IT. 
Spread  of  the  Order  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria. 

A  merchant's  widow,  Mrs.  Teresa  Schwarz  and  her 
daughter  Frances  li\'ed  in  Freistadt  in  Upper  Austria. 
Moderatelv   wealthv.   thev   were   still   richer  in    genuine 
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Christian  sentiment,  and  an  intelligent,  enterprising  per- 
sonality. With  deep  regret  they  regarded  the  number 
of  children  of  their  home  city  who  because  of  defective 
training  in  home  or  school  were  exposed  to  many  dangers 
which  threatened  their  religion  and  morals.  They  re- 
solved to  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  own  capital  for  the 
foundation  of  a  protectory  and  an  industrial  school.  For- 
tunately for  their  purpose  they  engaged  sensible  and  pru- 
dent girls  as  nurses  and  teachers,  and  Heaven  smiled  upon 
their  efforts.  Miss  Frances  declared:  ^'Despite  our  grave 
apprehensions,  our  opening  was  well  attended.  The  pres- 
ence of  seventy  little  ones,  besides  fifteen  needlework  pu- 
pils, w^as  an  immense  satisfaction.  They  are  bright  and 
active,  susceptible  to  every  good  influence."  Mrs.  Schwarz, 
delicate  in  health  and  well  advanced  in  years,  determined 
to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  undertaking  even  after 
her  death.  Placing  it  in  tlie  charge  of  religious  women 
seemed  to  her  the  bast  possible  means  to  the  desired  end. 
She  consulted  Gregory  Thomas  Ziegler,  the  Bishop  of 
Linz.  He  approved  of  her  plan,  praised  her  generosity, 
and  sent  her  to  Mother  Teresa  with  a  request  for  Sisters, 
which  was  readily  granted.  This  assignment  was  pecu- 
liarly fitting;  for  Father  Sebastian  Job  had  been  to  the 
Bishop  a  dear  friend  in  Christ,  and  his  published  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  tlie  deceased  Founder  was  a  lasting  tribute 
of  deep  veneration.  The  Bishop  had  closely  watched 
the  workings  of  the  Order,  and  he  was  gladdened  by  its 
growth.  To  Mother  Teresa,  the  opening  of  this  mission 
seemed  ordained  by  God  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Father  of  the  Order  who  willed  to  have  his  children  sta- 
tioned in  Austria,  his  second  fatherland. 

May  22,  1853,  the  School  Sisters  began  their  work 
in  the  kindergarten  and  the  needlework  school  in  Frei- 
stadt.  Mrs.  Schw^arz  and  her  daughter  provided  a  home 
for    them.      As    nothins:    ^^succeeds    like    success,"    Mrs. 
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Schwarz  conceived  new  plans.  Manifestly  her  work  would 
be  incomplete  unless  the  Sisters  taught  the  Volksschule. 
Her  resources  were  not  sufficient,  and  although  the  city 
parish  offered  some  pecuniary  aid,  the  funds  were  still 
inadequate.  Thereupon  she  applied  to  the  Empress  Caro- 
line, so  well-known  as  the  friend  and  benefactress  of  the 
School  Sisters.  In  an  audience  granted  to  the  benevolent 
lady,  the  Empress  promised:  ^'I  will  grant  you  an  annual 
contribution  of  one  hundred  florins  for  the  school."  Then 
reflecting  a  little  she  subjoined:  ''But  in  case  of  my  death? 
For  that  I  must  provide."  Soon  after,  at  her  direction 
five  hundred  florins  were  invested  in  five  per  cent,  stock 
for  the  benefit  of  the  girls'  school  taught  by  the  school 
Sisters.  This  fund  was  further  increased  b}^  donations 
from  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles  and  his  consort 
Sophia,  the  sister  of  the  King  Louis,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  himself  instructed  the  gov- 
ernor of  Austria  to  assist  wherever  practicable  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Sisters'  school.  Ahei  five  years  all  prepara- 
tory steps  were  terminated,  and  the  school  was  opened 
in  1858.  Its  episcopal  approbation  was  one  of  the  last 
official  acts  of  the  aged  Bishop  Gregory  Thomas  Linz. 
Mrs.  Schwarz  too  died  soon  afterward;  her  daughter  took 
the  veil  in  the  visitation  convent  at  Thurnfield,  Tyrol, 
and  conveyed  the  remainder  of  her  property  to  that  insti- 
tution. 

The  Archduchess  Sophia  often  spent  the  summer 
months  in  her  villa  at  the  Gmundner  Sea  near  Traun- 
kirchen.  In  her  benevolence  she  founded  for  the  industri- 
ous poor  a  protectory  and  a  sewing  school,  giving  both 
into  the  charge  of  the  School  Sisters.  She  also  induced 
the  parish  to  engage  religious  teachers  for  the  girls' 
schools,  and  to  make  the  project  feasible,  she  hei'self  ar- 
ranged for  the  support  of  the  Sistei-s. 

The  modest  house  in  Freistadt  w^as  ''the  cloud  bv 
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day"  which  led  the  Sisters  further  down  in  Lower  Austria, 
even  to  the  imperial  city.  In  Fuenfhaus,  a  suburb  of 
Vienna,  the  Elizabethan  Society  had  established  a  house 
for  the  education  of  poor  girls.  Its  administration,  be- 
tween managers  and  servants,  w^as  anything  but  a  pleasant 
comedy.  Countess  Fries,  the  president  of  the  society, 
once  spent  a  vacation  in  Freistadt  and  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Sisters.  She  proposed  to  the  Superior 
that  the  Sisters  accept  the  management  of  the  house  in 
Vienna.  Because  the  institution  was  an  orphanage  Mother 
Teresa  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  she  herself  went  thither 
with  the  Sisters  in  1860.  How  full  of  joy  and  consolation 
must  this  visit  have  been  for  her!  How  many  reminis- 
cences must  have  crowded  upon  her !  Here  she  had  come 
after  the  death  of  Father  Job  in  1834 ;  here  she  had  knelt 
at  his  newly  made  grave,  destitute  and  forsaken.  From 
here  she  had  gone  to  the  Empress  Caroline  for  help.  There 
was  then  no  thought  of  ever  conducting  the  members 
of  the  Order  to  Vienna  which  for  long  years  had  wit- 
nessed the  life  and  labors  of  Father  Job.  Kneeling  at 
his  tomb,  she  now  recommended  the  new  establishment 
to  his  intercession  and  paternal  protection.  Her  prayer 
Avas  heard,  for  the  Founder  sent  to  his  daughters,  as  their 
director  and  spiritual  guide,  a  man  inspired  by  motives 
similar  to  his  own.  From  the  chronicles  written  by  the 
first  Superior  we  read :  ''We  were  in  the  vast  city,  lonesome 
and  forsaken.  No  spiritual  assistance  had  been  provided 
for  us.  Father  Stoeger  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  did  what 
he  could  for  us,  but  to  him  it  seemed  insufficient.  In  his 
anxiety  for  us  he  appealed  to  his  friend,  John  Zwerger, 
court  chaplain  and  rector  of  tlie  seminary  of  St.  Augustine. 
This  kindly  Father  took  upon  himself  to  hear  our  con- 
fessions, give  us  conferences  and  a  retreat;  he  also  arranged 
for  a  daily  mass  to  be  said  by  a  priest  from  the  semin- 
ary.    To  the  last  degree,  he  was  sympathetic  and  conde- 
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scending  towards  us  and  also  the  poor  children.  Sitting 
in  their  midst  he  spoke  to  them  words  that  amused,  edified, 
exhorted  or  reprimanded.  The  poverty  and  absence  of 
all  adornment  in  our  chapel  grieved  him.  To  relieve 
its  plainness  he  occasionally  procured  linen  and  silken 
goods  which  he  brought  to  us  hidden  under  his  cloak. 
He  supplied  a  chasuble  with  all  its  belongings ;  and  often 
he  gave  us  wax  candles  which  he  received  as  court  chap- 
lain, reserving  for  himself  the  unbvirned  ends  for  use  in 
his  own  chapel."  To  one  intimate  friend  he  wrote:  ^'The 
Sisters  are  indeed  good,  and  worthy  of  their  name  Toor 
School  Sisters'  for  they  live  on  a  small  salary  and  deprive 
themselves  even  of  the  necessaries,  and  what  is  thus  saved 
they  devote  to  the  poor  children  and  to  their  chapel." 
Under  the  influence  of  such  a  leader,  the  true  spirit  was 
fostered  and  strengthened  in  the  orphanages  at  Fuenfhaus. 

Father  Job's  blessing  showed  itself  unmistakably  in 
the  growth  of  the  modest  establishment.  On  her  repeated 
visits  to  Vienna,  Mother  Teresa  saw  the  number  of  poor 
children,  twenty-four  at  the  beginning,  now  increased  to 
seventy ;  while  an  orphanage,  a  public  school  and  a  board- 
ing school  jointly  contributed  to  the  betterment  of  society. 
A  candidature  and  a  novitiate  were  soon  flourishing. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  convent  in  Vienna 
became  a  Motherhouse,  the  fourth  subordinate  Mother- 
house  in  Europe.  Father  Job's  blessing  further  mani- 
fested itself  in  enabling  the  Sisters  to  build  a  spacious 
addition  to  their  convent  to  serve  as  a  House  of  God  in 
that  part  of  the  city  where  churches  were  not  numerous. 
This  afforded  the  children  and  boarders,  as  well  as  the 
faithful  of  the  neighborhood,  an  opportunity  to  attend 
Divine  Services  regularly ;  but  the  distinctive  honor  of  the 
house  was  the  privilege  of  enshrining  the  remains  of 
Father  Job  in  the  oratory  adjoining  the  convent  church, 
after  the  cemetery  at  Penzing  had  been  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Extension  of  the  Order  to  Tyrol,  Styria  and  England. 

At  Goerz  od  the  Austrian  coast,  a  deaf-mute  insti- 
tute was  built  by  the  province  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  Italian  and  Slavonian  parentage.  There  was  fric- 
tion between  the  director,  Andreas  Pauletic  and  his  assist- 
ant teachers,  nurses  and  overseers.  He  communicated 
his  annoyances  to  his  friend,  the  Canon  Mosetic,  who  dur- 
ing a  brief  residence  in  the  United  States  had  observed 
particularly  the  life  and  labors  of  the  School  Sisters.  He 
advised  the  director  to  importune  the  Motherhouse  at 
Munich  for  Sisters  to  substitute  for  his  unsatisfactory 
auxiliaries.  Heeding  the  counsel  of  his  friend,  the  direc- 
tor appealed  to  Mother  Teresa  in  writing:  ^'In  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  who  said:  'Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me'  do  not  refuse  my  petition,  but  give  me  Sis- 
ters of  your  Order  for  my  institute."  The  problem  here 
was  to  transform  animal-like  human  beings  into  rational 
creatures ;  to  teach  them  to  know  God  and  their  religious 
duties ;  to  fit  them  for  their  short  pilgrimage  here  on  earth, 
as  well  as  for  a  long  eternity.  This  was  a  task,  novel  in 
every  respect;  for  heretofore,  the  Sisters  had  dealt  with 
children  normal  in  the  use  of  all  their  faculties;  besides, 
the  people  of  Goerz  spoke  the  Italian  and  Slavonian  lan- 
guages, and  no  Sister  was  conversant  with  either;  but 
even  this  fact  did  not  intimidate  Mother  Teresa.  Next 
to  the  help  of  God,  she  trusted  in  the  sacrificing  spirit  of 
her  spiritual  daughters. 

Three  Sisters  made  the  beginning  in  1857.  The 
Superior,  writing  to  her  spiritual  Mother,  describes  the 
opening  thus:  '^We  were  painfully  affected  when,  enter- 
ing the  house,  we  were  greeted  by  a  large  number  of  un- 
fortunate  children   who   welcomed  us  by  signs   and  by 
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kissing  our  hands,  uttering  only  inarticulate  sounds.  On 
the  feast  of  All  Saints  we  assisted  at  Holy  Mass  in  the 
poor  chapel  of  the  house,  after  which  the  Father  Direc- 
tor preached  in  the  sign  language.  We  saw  the  children 
pay  the  closest  attention,  while  we  wept  in  sympathy." 
The  Sisters  strove  assiduously  and  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  check  the  predominant  passions  natural  to  the  deaf- 
mutes,  particularly  anger,  stubbornness  and  desire  of  re- 
venge. Mother  Teresa  was  a  witness  to  the  improvement 
when  she  paid  them  a  visit  in  1858,  for  she  exhorted  the 
Sisters  to  thank  God  for  their  success.  At  first,  the  Sisters 
managed  the  domestic  and  industrial  departments  in  addi- 
tion to  caring  for  the  children,  but  after  a  year  they  were 
employed  in  teaching  the  deaf-mutes.  They  were  now, 
so  to  speak,  in  their  element ;  and  their  tact  and  skill  at- 
tracted appreciative  recognition. 

A  private  school  in  Goerz,  controlled  by  secular  ladies, 
had  for  its  object  the  teaching  of  the  German  language, 
for  it  was  considered  quite  the  thing  to  provide  a  Ger- 
man education  for  the  children  of  the  better  classes. 
This  school,  not  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  par- 
ents, the  Sisters  were  asked  to  admit  the  pupils  to  the 
convent  school.  The  request  was  opportune;  for  the 
provincial  assembly  of  the  States,  not  favoring  cleri- 
calism, discharged  the  spiritual  director  of  the  deaf-mute 
institute,  as  well  as  the  Sisters.  They  were,  therefore,  free 
to  take  over  the  private  German  school  in  1860.  Its  at- 
tendance increased  unexpectedly.  In  connection  with  its 
course  of  stud}^  classes  were  introduced  for  instruction 
in  the  Italian  and  Slavonian  languages.  In  1861  a  train- 
ing school  was  provided  in  which  girls  seeking  admission 
to  the  Order  might  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  for 
German,  Italian  and  Slavonian  schools.  In  1861  an 
asylum  for  homeless  girls  was  instituted;  God  ordained 
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it  thus  graciously,  so  that  the  Sisters  were  not  deprived 
of  the  blessings  attendant  upon  the  care  of  the  children 
of  the  poor. 

The  School  Sisters  next  accepted  the  Tyrol  as  the 
land  of  their  adoption.  In  the  beginning  of  the  '60's' 
l^rince  Bishop  Vincent  Gasser  of  Brixen  inquired  of  Moth- 
er Teresa  whether  her  Order  would  not  be  willing  to  con- 
duct a  school  which  he  intended  to  erect  in  Kronburg  in 
the  Upper  Inn  valley  for  the  advantage  of  the  young 
Tyrolese  peasantry.  Because  of  its  declared  purpose,  Moth- 
er Teresa  gave  an  affirmative  reply;  but  the  plan  of  the 
Prince  Bishop  ended  in  failure.  About  this  time,  Father 
Alexander  Lener,  a  member  of  the  Minorite  Order,  Pen- 
itentiary at  St.  Anthony's  church  in  Padua,  persuaded 
his  aged  and  unmarried  cousin,  Anna  Lener,  to  will  to 
the  Order  her  property  consisting  of  a  small  castle,  and 
its  adjoining  fields  and  woods,  on  condition  that  the  Sis- 
ters open  a  girls'  school  in  that  place.  After  the  death 
of  the  testatrix  and  the  execution  of  her  will,  Mother 
Teresa  asked  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Peverend  Prince 
Bishop  for  the  foundation  of  a  house  of  her  Order  in 
Pfaffenhofen.  The  Prince  Bishop  replied,  December  6th, 
1864:  '^The  information  relating  to  the  heritage  given  the 
Order  of  the  School  Sisters  in  Pfaffenhofen  was  no  sur- 
prise: Reverend  Father  Lener  had  notified  me  of  the  be- 
quest of  his  cousin ;  still  the  communication  was  none  the 
less  welcome,  for  you  know  how  anxiously  I  wish  to  have 
your  Order  in  charge  of  the  projected  school  for  neglected 
girls  at  Kronburg  in  the  Upper  Inn  valley.  Unfortun- 
ately, my  hopes  did  not  materialize ;  ]>ut  my  joy  is  not 
diminished  because  others  are  instrumental  in  effecting 
what  I  was  unable  to  accomplish.  Gladly  do  I  extend  the 
desired  permission  for  your  Order  to  settle  at  Pfaffenhofen 
in  my  diocese.     After  the  legal  registration  of  the  inher- 
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itance,  I  will  attend  with  pleasure  to  the  political  con- 
cession." Thus  the  Order  established  its  first  branch 
in  the  Tyrol. 

A  few  years  later,  friendship  lighted  the  way  into 
Styria.  Duke  Dressenfants  d'Avernas,  a  descendant  of 
a  celebrated  emigrant  Breton  family  lived  in  his  lonely 
castle.  Xeuschloss.  near  Gras  in  Upper  Styria.  Almost 
entirely  secluded  from  the  outer  world,  occupied  ^^ith 
the  management  of  his  estate  and  practices  of  piety  and 
charity,  his  life  was  shadowed  by  sorrow.  His  marriage 
had  been  childless,  and  he  looked  fonvard  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  line.  He  made  a  confidant  of  Prince  Bishop 
Zwerger  who  advised  him  to  found  a  home  for  indigent 
children,  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining  from  God  the 
blessings  of  posterity.  The  Duke  inquired  where  a  found- 
ation of  that  nature  was  needed.  The  Bishop  replied: 
^'Not  far  from  your  castle,  in  the  city  of  Wildon  are  many 
destitute  little  ones.'"'  The  Duke  questioned  further: 
^'Which  Order  would  supply  the  Sisters?''  ''The  Poor 
School  Sisters  at  Fuenfhaus,"  was  the  response.  ''These 
I  can  recommend  to  you."  This  last  remark  will  be  easily 
understood  when  we  remember  that  the  court  chaplain 
John  Zwerger,  was  the  first  confessor  of  the  Sisters  at 
Fuenfhaus.  With  child-like  trust  and  simplicity,  the 
Duke  followed  the  advice,  built  a  school  house  and  a  dwell- 
ing for  the  Sisters,  endowed  the  institution  and  introduced 
the  Sisters  in  1870.  The  charity  of  the  Duke  was  reward- 
ed. Two  children  l:)rought  sunshine  to  the  silent  castle. 
The  elder  boy,  of  delicate  constitution,  led  from  child- 
hood the  life  of  an  angel.  When  eighteen  years  old.  he 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus :  admitted  prematurely  to  Holy 
Ordei-s,  he  died  a  few  days  after  the  celebration  of  his 
first  Holy  Mass.  The  second  son  devoted  his  life  to  the 
sendee  of  the  State  and  he  was  an  ornament  to  his  illus- 
trious name. 
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Through  the  beneficence  of  Baron  Thaddeus  von 
Merkl,  president  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  in  Vienna, 
the  Order  was  transplanted  to  the  crown-land  Krain.  The 
Baron  had  purchased  as  a  residence  for  his  son  the  castle 
Slatenegg,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  near  the  capital 
city  Rudolf swoerth  in  Lower  Krain.  On  the  death  of 
this  son,  the  nobleman  donated  the  aforementioned  prop- 
erty to  the  School  Sisters  whose  work  he  had  noticed 
during  a  winter  sojourn  in  Goerz;  they,  on  their  part, 
agreeing  to  conduct  a  school  for  girls  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Michael.  With  the  income  derived  from  the  estate, 
the  Sisters  could  support  another  School  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  church.  A  pious  couple,  John  and  Johanna 
Valencic  of  Dornegg,  imitated  this  example  and  presented 
to  tJieir  parish  their  capital,  grounds  and  buildings,  on 
condition  that  a  school  taught  by  religious,  be  erected 
for  the  girls. 

The  Slavonians,  a  truly  generous  people.  Catholic 
in  faith  and  morals,  greeted  both  these  foundations  with 
joy,  and  school  and  boarding  school  soon  registered  a 
steady  increase  in  attendance. 

Nevertheless,  the  joyful  hopes  of  Mother  Teresa  for 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  Order  were  blighted  and 
the  Society  received  a  heavy  blow  when  the  Austrian  State 
Law  was  passed  in  1867.  This  Law  forbade  any  relig- 
ious Congregation  to  conduct  a  public  school,  and  refused 
to  compensate  any  religious  activity  from  the  public 
treasury.  Hence,  the  Sisters  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  the  two  Volksschulen ;  and  further  acceptance  of 
schools  in  Freistadt  and  Frauenkirchen  was  made  well 
nigh  impossible,  as  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
private  school  necessitates  an  expenditure  of  revenue  which 
even  wealthy  people  are  not  able  to  meet.  That  funda- 
mental State  Law  has  formed  an  insurmountable  barrier 
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to  the  spread  of  oiu'  Order  in  the  Austrian  provinces.    How 
long  will  this  barrier  be  allowed  to  remain? 

Father  Arthur  Dillon  Purcell,  an  English  clergyman, 
who  had  completed  his  studies  in  Munich  and  there  grown 
familiar  with  German  mannei's  and  customs,  began  to  col- 
lect in  his  parish  the  Germans  who  had  recently  emigrated 
to  AVhitechapel,  a  poverty-stricken  portion  of  the  world's 
largest  city.  They  were  mostly  poor,  seeking  employment 
in  the  large  factories  of  London.  Father  Purcell,  realiz- 
ing the  need  of  assistance  in  his  efforts  to  save  souls,  asked 
Mother  Teresa  to  send  Sistei-s  for  his  school,  his  protec- 
tory, his  confirmation  and  catechumen  classes.  The  call 
was  not  declined,  since  it  had  for  objective  the  salva- 
tion of  children  who  were  exposed  to  so  many  dan- 
gers. AVith  Father  Siegert.  ^lother  Teresa  and  five 
Sisters  set  out  for  London :  on  the  way  to  Paris  Mother 
Teresa  was  taken  ill  and  the  trip  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel not  being  deemed  advisable  she  was  compelled  to  await 
the  return  of  Father  Siegert.  The  English  mission  prom- 
ised well  at  the  beginning.  After  a  few  months  the  Sis- 
ters wrote  that  the  children  showed  themselves  more  confi- 
dential and  were  quite  susceptible.  Father  Purcell  went  to 
Germany  to  solicit  funds  for  his  chapel  and  also  for  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  The  collection  netted  a  considerable 
sum.  Incautiously,  the  priest  published  in  the  newspapers 
the  amount  received.  Soon  a  mob  of  insolent  men  appeared 
before  him.  insisting  upon  the  distribution  of  the  money 
collected,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  refused,  and  they 
rudely  repeated  their  demands  in  the  chapel  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  and  enforced  their  claims  by  a  show  of 
violence,  thrusting  a  pistol  against  his  breast.  The  pastor 
left  the  parish.  Without  the  help  of  a  priest,  the  Sisters 
could  not  maintain  their  ground  at  AVhitechapel,  but 
IMother  Teresa,  unaccustomed  to  abandon  an  undertaking 
once  begun,  did  not  recall  them.     They  found  employ- 
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ment  in  several  parish  schools,  or  in  giving  private  les- 
sons. The  foreign  nuns  and  their  unpretentious 
dwelling  did  not  appeal  to  young  ladies  who  felt 
attracted  to  the  religious  state;  therefore,  vacan- 
cies had  to  be  filled  from  Bavaria.  Proud  of  their  superior 
national  attainments,  the  better  classes  of  England  did 
not  care  to  entrust  their  children  to  German  Educators. 
Poor  children  are  numerous  in  England,  which  fact  might 
presuppose  a  fertile  soil  for  the  planting  of  the  Poor  School 
Sisters ;  but  there  is  no  dearth  of  religious  Orders  occupied 
in  the  educational  work,  and  foreign  teachers  are  regarded 
with  a  certain  sentiment  of  disfavor.  At  present  the  Order 
exists  in  a  few  branch  houses;  but  the  Poor  School  Sis- 
ters from  Bavaria  do  not  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of 
England. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Kind  disposition  of  the  Bavarian  Government  towards  the 
Order.  Rescript  of  the  King  relating  to  the  spread  of  the  Order. 
Opening  of  numerous  branch  houses. 

The  storm  of  March,  1848,  brought  about  the  down- 
fall of  the  so-called  Ministerial  Department  of  Minister 
von  Abel.  Like  the  King,  Minister  von  Abel  respected 
Mother  Teresa  highly;  he  always  granted  her  petitions 
and  approved  her  proposals.  Without  his  favor  the  Order 
could  not  have  attained  its  widely  spread  existence ;  and  it 
owed  much  to  the  kindly  Minister,  especially  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  foundation  of  the  Motherhouse.  The 
newly  elected  state  officials  advocated  conservative  princi- 
ples. They  did  not  forget  the  services  rendered  the  coun- 
try by  the  Order  which  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
'the  civil  authorities. 
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King  Maximilian  loved  his  people,  and  his  sympa- 
thetic heart  turned  to  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances, 
and  to  the  sufferer  from  want.  Through  the  aid  of  the 
St.  John  Society,  he  sought  to  unite  all  philanthropists 
in  an  attempt  to  check  the  spread  of  poverty,  and  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes.  To  further  this  generous 
purpose,  the  Royal  State  Government  issued  this  rescript, 
February  17,  1852:  ''A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the 
King.  To  foster  economical  training,  to  promote  a  thor- 
ough and  lasting  religious  education,  is  an  efficacious 
means  to  prevent  threatened  impoverishment  of  the  people. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Institute  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters 
is  eminently  qualified  to  disseminate  such  education 
in  parishes  where  it  has  been  introduced.  It  demonstrates 
its  merits  and  efficiency  in  such  manner  that  its  establish- 
ment in  other  parishes  is  important  and  desirable.  In 
ffiienced  by  these  considerations,  it  is  the  sovereign  will 
of  His  Majesty  that  the  Institute  of  the  Poor  School  Sis- 
ters be  assisted  in  its  propagation  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  state  government.  Therefore,  subordinate  officers  are 
advised  to  respond  promptly  whenever  parishes  desire  to 
introduce  the  aforesaid  Sisters,  and  to  further  the  real- 
ization of  these  wishes  by  every  means  in  their  power." 

By  this  rescript,  the  Royal  Government  of  the  land 
gave  to  the  Order  a  certificate  of  worth  and  ability,  in- 
asmuch as  it  not  only  educates,  but  fosters  piety,  which 
with  prayer  subdues  the  sensual  appetites,  thereby  en- 
suring happiness  in  this  life  and  eternal  bliss  in  the  world 
to  come.  Its  good  reputation  and  the  efforts  of  the  state 
authorities,  led  to  an  exceedingly  rapid  growth  of  the 
Institute  throughout  the  land.  Divine  Providence  sent 
so  many  new  members  into  the  cloister  that  Reverend 
Mother  could  grant  all  applications  made  for  Sisters. 

In  Garmisch  the  Order  came  into  possession  of  a 
farm  and  its  appurtenances,  the  inheritance  of  two  Sisters, 
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members  of  the  community.  The  pastor  and  other  bene- 
factors gave  contributions;  the  St.  John  Society  promised 
annual  assistance;  and  through  all  these  means  a  girls' 
school  was  made  possible.  In  the  Salic  city  of  Orb,  which 
had  suffered  from  a  conflagration,  King  Louis  built  a 
protectory  for  children.  The  government  saw  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  school  house,  and  the  Sisters  were  invited 
to  both  these  foundations.  We  can  not  refrain  from  cit- 
ing here  a  few  words  from  the  address  delivered  by  the 
pastor  before  the  assembled  parishioners,  when  he  greeted 
and  welcomed  the  Sisters:  ^'The  little  city  of  Orb  has  re- 
ceived as  alms  many  hundred  thousand  marks;  but  to- 
day God  has  sent  a  greater  gift  than  ever;  for  now  are 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  religious  and  moral  education , 
without  which,  all  that  comes  to  us  falls,  as  it  were,  into 
a  barrel  without  a  bottom." 

To  help  the  indigent  residents  of  the  Danube  moss- 
lands,  the  Suabian  government  constructed  buildings 
in  two  important  cities,  Karlskron  and  Karlshuld,  in 
which  the  Sisters  taught  the  Volksschule  and  gave  lessons 
in  needlework.  Similar  advantages  were  conferred  upon 
the  parish  Altenbuch  in  the  Hungerspessart,  as  also  upon 
the  poor  Rhoen  villages,  Waldaschaff  and  Strassbessen- 
bach.  At  Regen,  in  the  diocese  of  Passau,  a  lady  restored 
to  the  parish  of  the  Market  town  the  church  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian which  during  the  days  of  secularization  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  her  family.  The  old  edifice  once 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  was  by  changes  and  addi- 
tions, made  to  serve  as  a  home  for  the  Sisters.  The  family 
of  the  Baron  Soden-Fraunhofen  arranged  the  laicized 
Capuchin  Monastery  for  a  girls'  school,  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  School  Sisters.  Later  the  Family  presented  the 
spacious  castle  Poxau,  situated  on  an  elevation  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vils  river,  to  Mother  Teresa  for  dedication 
to  any  purpose  serviceable  to  the  Order.    It  was  used  tem- 
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porarily  as  a  house  of  rest  for  convalescent  Sisters.  Ex- 
positus  Hamberger  in  Adelshofen  deeded  to  the  Sisters 
a  comfortable  house  with  a  large  garden  attached  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  infirm  Sisters.  In  gratitude  for  this,  Mother 
Teresa  offered  the  girls  of  the  parish  a  school  room  in  the 
housef,  as  well  as  instruction,  and  the  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted.  The  pastor  of  the  parish  in  Freising,  Father 
Plank,  had  drawn  upon  his  own  capital,  and  also  the 
resources  derived  from  the  patrimony  of  several  young  la- 
dies to  build  on  a  beautiful  site  near  the  city  gates,  a  small 
convent  and  chapel  in  honor  of  St.  Clair.  These  young 
ladies  led  a  community  life,  visited  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
frequently,  directed  a  protectory  for  children,  and  a  sew- 
ing school  for  girls.  But  the  enterprise  was  not  entirely 
successful.  Consequently,  Father  Plank  conveyed  the 
property  to  the  Order,  and  Mother  Teresa  fulfilled  the 
intentions  of  the  original  donors.  Spent  by  sickness 
or  strenuous  work,  the  Sisters  found  in  this  quiet  and  un- 
molested retreat  a  haven  of  rest  and  invigoration  in  sweet 
communing  with  their  Divine  Spouse.  Privateer  Jasper 
Hospes  of  Aschaffenburg  proffered  his  house  and  garden 
for  a  district  orjDhanage,  on  condition  that  the  School 
Sisters  assume  its  management.  The  government  stub- 
bornly refused  to  grant  the  concession,  but  the  donor  per- 
sisted still  more  stubbornly.  As  a  result  the  mission  at 
Aschaffenburg  was  opened.  Cunigunda  Laubender,  a  wi- 
dow of  A^iereth  near  Bamberg,  bequeathed  her  capital, 
house  and  fields  to  the  Order  which  thereby  contracted 
the  obligation  of  conducting  a  school  for  the  village  girls. 
Miss  Eckmaier,  a  young  lady  of  Massing,  gave  up  her 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Sisters. 

In  the  diocese  of  AVuerzburg,  clerical  associations 
similar  to  St.  John's  Society  were  organized  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  houses  of  refuge  at  Graf enrheinf eld, 
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Volkersberg,  Ernstkirchen  and  AVoerth,  all  of  which  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  Sisters.  Many 
pastors,  by  erecting  the  necessary  buildings,  secured  for 
their  parishes  the  privileges  of  convent  schools.  The  list 
reads:  In  the  Archdiocese  of  Munich,  Dorfen,  Dachau, 
Koenigsdorf ,  Ismaning  and  Geisenhausen ;  in  the  diocese 
of  Ratisbon,  Frontenhausen,  Djngolfing,  Hienheim,  Hir- 
schau,  Velden,  Geiselhoering  and  Pilsting;  in  the  diocese 
of  Augsburg,  Krumbach.  Other  clergymen  solicitous 
for  the  spiritual  advancement  of  their  native  city  made 
generous  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  erection  of  schools 
wherein  the  Sisters  might  begin  with  their  usual  enthus- 
iasm. On  this  roll  are  the  names  of  Professor  Heigl  of 
Cham,  Capitular  Lipf  of  Massing  and  Doctor  Ender 
of  Pfreimd,  the  director  of  the  seminary.  The  abbot  Han- 
eberg  of  St.  Boniface  in  Munich  effected  a  transfer  to  the 
Order  of  the  girls'  school  and  house  of  refuge  in  Lenzfried 
his  native  city. 

The  high  repute  of  the  Order  induced  other  parishes 
in  good  standing  to  introduce  the  School  Sisters  as  teachers 
and  educators  of  the  girls.  These  parishes  in  old  Bavaria 
were:  Vilsbiburg,  Aichach,  Pelting,  Friedberg,  Muehl- 
dorf,  Mittenwald,  Schongau,  Gaimersheim,  Geisenfeld, 
Alburg  and  Moosen.  In  the  Upper  Palatinate  there  were 
branch  houses  at  Stadtamhof,  Sulzach  and  Mintraching. 
In  Franconia,  Mother  Teresa  sent  Sisters  to  Schweinheim, 
Forchheim,  Kronach,  Neustadt  on  the  Saale,  Markthei- 
denfeld,  Ochsenfurt,  Steinwiesen,  Herrieden,  Mellrich- 
stadt,  Iphofen,  Woerth,  Dinkelsbuehl,  Klingenberg,  and 
Herzoggenaurach.  In  Suabia,  the  aldermen  of  Augsburg 
and  Kempton  placed  their  orphanages  under  the  care  of 
the  School  Sisters,  and  girls'  schools  were  opened  in  the 
parishes  of  Fuessen,  Burgheim  and  Lechhausen.  In  the 
years  between  1852  and  1867,  the  Sisters  entered  upon 
their  apostolate  in  eighty  branch  houses,  each  of  them 
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bringing  an  additional  burden  of  trouble  and  care  for 
Mother  Teresa. 

An  extensive  garden  and  a  tract  of  woodland  at  Hei- 
dingsfeld  were  purchased  by  the  Order  as  the  location 
for  a  house  central  to  the  many  scattered  missions  in  Fran- 
conia.  Here  were  soon  in  operation  a  boarding  school, 
an  academy  for  young  ladies,  a  Volksschule,  an  asylum 
and  a  house  of  refuge.  Invited  and  supported  by  Bishop 
Valentine,  Mother  Teresa  built  a  convent,  with  which 
an  academy  for  young  ladies  was  connected,  at  Ratisbon, 
for  so  many  years  the  scene  of  the  holy  life  and  labors 
of  Bishop  Wittmann.  . 


CHAPTER  V. 

Cholera  in  Munich,  Gregor  von  Scherr,  Archbishop  of 
Munich.  Charitable  foundation  in  memory  of  Bishop  Wittmann. 
St.  Peter's  Pence  of  the  Order.  Gratitude  of  the  Pope^  Aid 
of  the  candidates  of  Breslau  for  the  Papal  Army,  Daily  ador- 
ation of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Motherhouse  in  Munich. 
German  Civil  War  of  1866. 

Towards  the  close  lOf  the  month  of  July,  1854,  Mun- 
ich, the  capital  city,  was  visited  by  a  cholera  epidemic. 
The  inhabitants  lived  in  fear  and  terror.  Mother  Teresa 
took  all  precautionary  measures;  in  particular,  the  hours 
of  sleep  were  prolonged.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  were 
observed  as  days  of  silence  and  fasting  to  propitiate  Heaven 
by  penitential  exercises.  The  number  stricken  by  the 
dread  disease  in  the  household  was  comparatively  small; 
but  three  cases  were  fatal. 

Charles  August  of  Reisach  was  created  Cardinal  in 
1856,  and  called  to  Rome,  Since  the  unhappy  disagree- 
ment between  him  and  Mother  Teresa  had  been  amicably 
adjusted,  he  evinced  by  word  and  deed  his  wonted  care 
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and  solicitude  for  the  Order.  At  the  Motherhouse  he 
bade  farewell  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  reiter- 
ated his  warmest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Order. 
His  successor  was  Gregory  von  Scherr  from  Metten.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  he,  a  fervent  and  faithful  religious, 
should  be  deeply  interested  in  all  conventual  communities. 
Mother  Teresa  found  in  him  a  most  kindly  ordinary  to 
whom  she  could  confide  all  her  perplexities,  and  of  whose 
co-operation  she  was  always  certain. 

June  23,  1860,  was  the  centennial  of  Bishop  Witt- 
mann's  birthday.  His  former  pupils,  now  the  seniors 
of  the  diocesan  clergy,  united  to  erect  a  monument  to 
their  beloved  teacher  and  master;  but  it  was  not  sculp- 
tured from  stone,  or  cast  in  metal  to  reproduce  the  line- 
aments of  his  venerable  countenance ;  it  was  a  monument 
in  which  the  glorified  spirit  should  be  honored  and  his 
memory  perpetuated,  an  educational  establishment  for  the 
poor  boys  of  Stadtamhof.  To  Mother  Teresa  who,  prob- 
ably, with  greater  reverence  than  any  one  else  spoke  of 
the  deceased  prelate  as  ''Father,"  this  anniversary  was 
a  call  to  initiate  a  training  school  for  poor  girls.  The 
chosen  site  was  the  castle  Poxau,  a  gift  from  the  family 
of  Baron  Soden-Fraunhofen.  All  expense  incurred  was 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  Order.  Mother  Teresa  made  known 
her  intention  to  the  Sisters  of  the  missions,  and  asked 
them  to  contribute  by  their  skill  and  deftness  with  the 
needle  towards  the  outfit  of  the  girls.  Responses  mater- 
ialized promptly  and  generously.  The  bountiful  supply 
was  a  glad  suiprise  for  the  charitable  heart  of  the  Mother. 
On  returning  from  a  journey,  she  stepped  into  her  work- 
room and  there  beheld  the  statue  of  the  sainted  Father 
Wittmann  decorated  with  flowers,  while  nearby  stood  a 
table  laden  with  articles  of  clothing  for  weekdays  and 
holidays,  as  well  as  an  ample  stock  of  table  linen.  Re- 
peatedly Mother  Teresa  returned  to  the  room;  tears  of 
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gratitude  bedimmed  her  eyes  each  time  she  turned  away. 
The  roll  of  the  training  school  at  first  showed  but  six 
names;  however,  the  list  was  soon  doubled,  and  at  the 
death  of  Mother  Teresa,  thirty-five  were  registered. 

In  1861,  the  Holy  Father  was  robbed  of  nearly  all 
of  his  temporal  possessions.  A  cry  of  distress  resounded 
throughout  the  Catholic  world.  The  loyal  faithful  rallied 
to  the  aid  of  the  Father  of  Christendom.  Mother  Teresa, 
ever  a  true  child  of  the  Church,  deeply  grateful  to  Pius 
IX.  because  of  his  action  in  approving  the  rule,  prepared 
her  mite  for  the  treasury  of  the  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican. 
For  the  missions  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  she 
annually  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Soverign  Pontiff  a  sum  of 
money  as  Peter's  Pence.  It  pained  her  to  know  that  the 
amount  was  not  greater;  but  there  was  compensation  in 
the  thought  that  the  choicest  blessings  rest  upon  the  alms 
given  by  the  poor  to  the  poor.  The  amount  contributed 
had  regularly  been  forwarded  to  the  Cardinal  Protector, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Holy  Father  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  coronation.  He  took  the  occasion  to  inform  the 
Pope  of  the  condition  of  the  Order,  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  any  important  events  or  facts  that  had  occurred.  In 
one  of  the  acknowledgments,  several  of  which  had  been 
signed  personally  by  His  Holiness,  he  commended  Mother 
Teresa  and  the  Sisters  for  the  love,  devotedness  and  gen- 
erosity w^hich  they  evinced  towards  the  Apostolic  See, 
Again,  September  1,  1863,  the  Holy  Father  expressed 
his  gratitude  and  good  wishes:  '^as  the  pious  women  who 
in  the  primitive  church  served  Chirst  and  His  Apostles 
with  their  temporal  goods,  were  commended  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, so  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  thou  hast  merited 
our  praise,  because  thou  hast  rendered  the  same  service 
to  the  Father  of  Christendom.  Since  those  who  sacrifice 
earthly  possessions  for  Christ's  sake  are  promised  a  hun- 
dredfold reward  in  this  life,  thou  mayest  confidently  hope 
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that  God  will  not  only  bless  and  increase  thy  store,  in 
which,  according  to  thine  own  statement  thou  sufferest 
no  want,  but  will  also  promote  the  spiritual  growth  of 
thy  Congregation." 

From  an  acknowledgment  of  1864,  we  cite:  ''Not 
only  do  the  proofs  of  your  filial  love  and  readiness  to  help 
delight  us ;  but,  as  we  have  been  informed,  the  zeal  with 
which  you  devote  yourself  to  the  care  and  instruction 
of  orphans  is  a  comfort  and  a  consolation.  We  thank 
God  that  He  deigns  thus  to  make  use  of  your  Congrega- 
tion for  the  salvation  of  so  many  souls.  Correspond  care- 
fully to  the  graces  of  your  vocation,  and  while  you  labor 
with  continued  efforts,  forget  not  that  the  interests  of  the 
entire  church  are  recommended  to  your  prayers.  Instill 
into  the  hearts  of  your  pupils  the  spirit  of  prayer,  there- 
fore, and  beg  God  with  them  to  dispel  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, restore  quiet,  and  grant  victory  and  peace  to  His 
Holy  Church. 

The  unrest  of  1869  compelled  Pius  IX.  to  call  out 
an  army  to  protect  the  Pontifical  States.  Mother  Teresa 
augmented  the  usual  collection  for  Peter's  Pence  by  an 
additional  five  hundred  francs.  This  amount  was  contri- 
buted by  the  candidates  of  the  Motherhouse  at  Breslau. 
Those  young  people  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  do  their  utmost  to  assist  the  Holy  Father  in  defence 
of  his  rights,  and  those  of  Holy  Church.  With  this  in- 
tention they  hoarded  their  pocket  money  and  deprived 
themselves  of  many  articles  both  useful  and  necessary; 
some  of  them  cut  off  their  hair  and  sold  'the  severed  locks 
to  raise  funds.  Their  savings  amounted  to  five  hundred 
francs,  which  at  their  suggestion,  was  forwarded  with 
the  Peter's  Pence,  to  be  used  for  recruiting  the  Papal  Zou- 
aves. In  their  simplicity  they  requested  that  the  name 
of  their  recruit  be  made  known  to  them.  Shortly  after- 
wards, in  a  letter  written  to  Mother  Teresa,  the  Cardinal 
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Protector  remarked:  '^I  am  prepared  to  satisfy  the  curios- 
ity of  your  candidates  in  Breslau,  for  I  know  the  name  of 
their  soldier.  He  is  Paul  Kroneberg,  a  robust  and  fine- 
appearing  Prussian  who  was  born  in  Breslau  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  He  is  a  good,  practical  Catholic.  I  have  en- 
closed his  photograph  to  which  the  Zouave  has  affixed 
his  signature.  I  am  sure  the  candidates  will  be  pleased 
with  the  same." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Holy  Father's  Golden  Sacer- 
dotal Jubilee,  April  11,  1869,  Mother  Teresa  doubled 
the  usual  amount  contributed  for  Peter's  Pence,  and  sent 
with  it  a  stole  on  which  the  Sistere  had  stitched  the  busts 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  a  most  elaborate  manner.  The 
Cardinal  Protector  thus  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
gifts:  'T  can  not  tell  in  words  the  feelings  with  which 
the  Holy  Father  accepted  your  wishes,  your  magnificent 
present,  and  your  gift  of  love.  I  can  only  say  he  weis  so 
touched  that  his  eves  filled  with  tears.  He  commissions 
me  to  convey  to  you  his  grateful  appreciation  of  your  filial 
love  and  devotedness,  with  an  assurance  of  his  Papal 
blessing." 

For  the  past  thirty  years,  in  oljedience  to  the  mandate 
of  St.  Peter  Fourier,  all  the  Sisters  entreat  each  day  in 
their  morning  prayer:  '  Grant,  0  God,  that  the  perpet- 
ual adoration  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Most  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar  may  come  into  practice."  For 
a  long  time  Mother  Teresa  was  much  concerned  over  the 
introduction  of  this  holy  exercise  into  the  Motherhouse. 
In  1864  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Sisters  made  it 
possible  and  practicable  to  begin  this  pious  work  in  part, 
if  not  in  its  entirety.  The  daily  duties  of  the  Sisters  are 
tiresome  and  exhausting,  and  Mother  Teresa  believed 
she  could  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  the  hours  allotted 
to  repose  without  injury  to  health.  Therefore  she  asked 
permission   to   have   the  blessed   Sacrament   exposed   for 
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adoration  every  day  in  the  convent  chapel  from  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
episcopal  approbation  for  this  was  received  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Never  before  did  Mother  Teresa  celebrate  so  joyful 
a  Christmas-tide.  She  regarded  these  hours  of  adoration 
as  a  fountain  of  blessings  alike  for  the  adorers  and  the 
whole  Order.  On  the  pew  on  which  the  watchers  kneel 
until  relieved  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  are  laid  cards 
on  which  the  various  wants  of  the  Order  are  specified  and 
recommended  to  their  devotions.  It  is  affirmed  that  these 
prayers  are  remarkably  efficacious. 

Many  oppressive  cares  weighed  upon  Mother  Teresa 
during  the  fratricidal  German  War  of  1866.  The  Prus- 
sians, as  many  believed,  had  reckoned  on  occupying  Mun- 
ich. The  rumor  filled  the  Sisters  of  the  Motherhouse 
with  anxiety.  Day  and  night  they  were  on  the  alert;  the 
danger  passed,  but  the  missions  along  the  borders  of  the 
Main,  where  skiriuishing  occurred,  were  much  alarmed 
by  the  presence  of  the  Army,  and  the  proximity  of  street 
fighting.  They  were  frightened  by  the  tumult,  and  more 
than  anything  else,  they  dreaded  the  rudeness  and  violence 
of  the  soldiers.  These,  however,  were  kept  in  strict  order 
and  everywhere  respected  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
Sisters.  All  the  convents  in  that  section  were  utilized  as 
temporary  barracks  and  school  rooms  served  as  hospitals 
for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  As  far  as  lay  in  their  power 
the  Sisters  prepared  accommodations  for  the  detachments 
which  often  arrived,  deathly  tired  and  hungry,  after  sixty 
hours  of  enforced  marching,  and  divided  among  them 
their  last  store  of  provisions,  for  which  they  received  grate- 
ful thanks.  In  some  places  the  food  supplies  were  entirely 
exhausted  and  for  two  or  three  days  neither  bread  nor 
meat  could  be  obtained  at  any  price.  In  such  conditions 
the  soldiers  often  wished  to  divide  their  rations  with  the 
distressed  Sisters,  but  the  latter  preferred  to  suffer  hunger 
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rather  than  diminish  the  portions  distributed  among  the 
men.  'Cases  of  typhus  were  numerous  among  the  soldiery, 
and  several  Sisters  contracted  the  malignant  fever,  but 
only  one  died.  The  branch  houses  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  war  territory  hastened  to  send  contributions  for  the 
relief  of  the  afflicted  Sisterhood  in  Franconia. 


BOOK  VII. 

Days  of  Sokrow.     Storms. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Difficulties  in  Bavaria.     Cardinal  de  Luca  Protector.     The 
Franco-Prussian  War,   1870-71. 

The  growth  of  the  Order  in  the  preceding  decades  of 
,years  may  be  compared  to  the  branching  of  a  majestic 
tree.  Towards  the  end  of  the  '60's,  however,  dark  clouds 
arose  on  the  horizon.  Heavy  storms  raged  against  the 
tree,  shook  it  with  force,  and  tore  away  many  branches. 
Mother  Teresa  w^as  nearing  the  seventieth  year  of  her  life. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  she  had  borne  a  heavy  burden 
of  work,  care  and  sorrow,  which  was  now  doubled.  In 
Bavaria  a  tendency  towards  liberalism  gradually  prevailed 
in  fashionable  society.  Heretofore,  in  schools  taught  by  the 
Sisters  new  classes  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  entrusted  to 
members  of  the  community ;  for  example,  in  Rosenheim, 
thirteen  new  classes  were  successively  opened  by  the  Sis- 
ters; when  new  classes  were  organized  in  the  girls'  school 
of  the  suburb  Au,  the  school  authority  of  Munich 
preferred  to  entrust  them  to  secular  teachers.  The  reason 
alleged  was  that  the  obedience  which  religious  teachers 
owed  their  superiors,  in  virtue  of  their  vows,  would  con- 
flict with  the  regulations  of  the  faculty.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Motherhouse  was  a  citv  Volksschule  which 
did  not  seem  to  occupy  a  favorable  location,  and  the  classes 
were  transferred  to  a  new  building  in  which  the  Sisters 
were  required  to  labor  conjointly  with  sixteen  male  and 
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female  secular  teachers,  whereby  it  was  feared  the  school 
would  lose  its  distinctive  religious  character.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  religious  discipline  Mother  Teresa  could  not  permit 
the  Sisters  to  continue  teaching  in  those  classes.  The 
vacated  rooms  were  rapidly  filled.  The  children  of  the 
better  classes  attended  the  private  school ;  although  Mother 
Teresa  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  children  of  the 
Volksschule  present. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  certificates  was 
always  held  by  their  teachers  under  the  direction  of  a 
clerical  Ministerial  Commissary.  From  1868  they  were 
required  to  take  the  examinations  with  the  secular  aspir- 
ants before  a  School  Commissioner,  for  the  same  standard 
of  scholarship  was  expected  from  convent  teachers  as  from 
the  other.  By  undergoing  this  examination,  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Order  were  not  qualified,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  for  the  convent  school  profession,  but  in  general,  for 
teaching  in  the  Volksschulen.  Successful  applicants  were 
eligible  for  appointment  as  secular  teachers.  This  was  a 
temptation  for  wavering  candidates  to  abandon  their  relig- 
ious calling.  Many  a  young  girl,  feigning  a  determination 
to  enter  the  Order,  laid  aside  the  mask  only  after  having 
finished  her  education  in  the  convent  with  little  or  no 
expense  to  herself.  Even  the  convent  training  school  for 
a  time  seemed  imperiled.  An  attempt  was  made  to  grade 
it  as  a  preparatory  course  for  seminary  training  so  that 
the  candidates  would  be  compelled  to  complete  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years  in  a  public  training  school,  with 
secular  teachers.  These  interdictions  made  Mother  Teresa 
apprehensive.  Therein  lay  a  risk  for  the  ascetic  training 
of  the  candidates.  In  common  with  others  she  besieged 
Heaven  with  prayers  and  penitential  exercises;  and  the 
threatened  danger  was  averted.  -  .' 

From  the  authorities  no  favors  could  be  expected. 
The  actual  existence  of  the  Order  was  in  no  way  molested ; 
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but  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  founding  of  new 
branch  houses.  To  a  series  of  requests  for  the  introduction 
of  School  Sisters,  the  approbation  of  the  authorities  was 
refused.  Very  few  establishments  can  be  enumerated  in 
this  period.  Count  Bray-Steinburg  founded  and  endowed 
in  his  domain  at  Irlbach  a  school  for  girls.  Cardinal 
Prince  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst,  for  many  years  a  true 
friend  and  patron  of  the  Order,  erected  a  boarding  school 
and  a  high  school  for  young  ladies,  which  with  a  girls' 
Volksschule,  he  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters. 
The  authorities  could  not  refuse  to  grant  the  appeal  of  these 
dignitaries.  The  parishes  of  Kirchdorf,  in  the  diocese  of 
Passau,  and  Neustift,  in  the  archdiocese  of  Muenchen- 
Freising,  also  introduced  the  School  Sisters.  Without  the 
approval  of  the  authorities,  appropriations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  pastors  expressly  for  schools  of  the  Order, 
would  have  been  lost  for  educational  purposes. 

In  the  year  1872  Cardinal  Parracciani  Clarelli  died. 
For  thirteen  years  he  had  with  fatherly  solicitude  filled 
the  office  of  Protector  of  the  Order.  Cardinal  Antonino 
de  Luca,  the  former  Papal  Nuncio  of  Munich,  had  in  his 
official  capacity,  maintained  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  Mother  Teresa,  and  during  the  disagreement  with 
the  Archbishop,  had  been  to  her  a  sympathetic  adviser; 
he  had  also  in  this  time  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  Order.  Upon  Mother  Teresa's  re- 
quest, he  was  appointed  Protector  of  the  Order  by  the 
Holy  Father,  which  office  he  accepted  with  pleasure. 

In  the  year  1870-71,  war  was  declared  between  France 
and  Germany.  Mother  Teresa  showed  herself  loyal  and 
patriotic.  In  the  Motherhouse,  Sisters  and  children  were 
busily  employed  in  unraveling  lint  and  rolling  bandages. 
All  branch  houses  were  called  upon  for  similar  service; 
chests  and  boxes  filled  with  these  serviceable  gifts  were 
delivered  to  the  aid  society.     Soon  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
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diers  were  sent  home  to  recuperate.  Mother  Teresa  vohm- 
teered  to  nurse,  and  to  provide  for  twelve  of  them.  The 
Sisters  lavished  upon  them  unselfish  and  devoted  attention. 
Every  one  of  the  twelve  recovered.  Tears  of  gratitude 
rolled  down  the  hollow  cheeks  of  the  soldiers  as  they  bade 
the  Sisters  farewell.  Mother  Teresa  was  decorated  with 
the  badge  of  the  cross  of  merit  by  the  sovereign  on  account 
of  assistance  rendered  during  the  war.  When  the  victori- 
ous Bavarian  troops  entered  Munich,  many  families  re- 
quested to  have  a  certain  number  of  the  war  heroes  assigned 
them  as  guests  at  dinner.  Mother  Teresa  could  not  deny 
herself  the  pleasure  of  asking  to  entertain  twelve  of  them. 
The  banquet,  according  to  agreement,  was  prepared  at  two 
o'clock.  An  hour  and  a  half  passed,  and  the  invited  guests 
had  not  yet  appeared.  Mother  Teresa  sent  a  servant  to 
bring  to  the  convent  the  first  twelve  soldiers  whom  he 
met.  He  could  recognize  them  by  the  twig  of  oak  which 
they  wore  on  their  helmets.  Directly  twenty  were  gath- 
ered around  the  table.  They  were  happy  and  grateful  at 
receiving  this  tribute  of  sympathy  and  regard.  To  the 
benevolent  heart  of  Mother  laresa  it  was  a  satisfaction  to 
honor  the  heroic  sons  of  the  fatherland. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Threatening  storms.  Banishment  of  the  Sisters  from  Bad- 
en. Their  return  to  Bavaria.  Sorrow  at  their  departure.  Utter- 
ances of  the  Countess  von  Kageneck,  and  of  the  administrator  of 
the  diocese,  Lothair  Kuebel. 

For  thirty-five  years.  Mother  Teresa  had  labored  with 
cares  and  sorrows  unnumbered  at  the  formation,  building 
up  and  extension  of  the  Order;  but  the  cares  were  visibly 
blessed  by  Heaven  and  the  sorrows  wore  their  crowns  of 
success.  Now  lowering  storms  threatened  to  destroy  what 
had  been  erected  with  such  infinite  pains.    Mother  Teresa 
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was  approaching  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  life;  her 
physical  strength  was  failing,  but  her  strong  spirit  was 
still  undaunted.  Her  confidence  in  God  and  her  courage 
were  confirmed  by  the  many  conflicts  through  which  she 
had  passed,  and  in  her  humility  she  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  for  herself 
and  her  Order.  Hence,  she  was  well  prepared  for  the 
possibilities  of  the  darkest  future. 

The  liberal  party  of  Baden,  highly  excited  by  the 
decree  of  the  Vatican  Council  on  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  had  enacted  a  series  of  laws  by  which  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Church  should  be  broken.  By  one  of  these 
laws  the  State  Government  was  authorized,  whenever  it 
seemed  expedient,  to  banish  all  religious  teachers  of  any 
Order  from  the  Schools.  About  the  middle  of  September, 
1872,  the  School  Sisters  at  the  three  branch  houses  were 
commanded  to  desist  from  teaching  in  the  schools  within 
fourteen  days.  The  school  house  and  the  Sisters'  dwell- 
ing which  Count  Kageneck  had  begun  to  build  were  just 
roofed.  Sad  and  disappointed,  the  founder  entreated  the 
Ministerial  Department  to  allow  the  Sisters  to  remain, 
alleging  as  his  reason  their  superior  accomplishments;  but 
the  Minister  refused,  and  said  no  exceptions  could  be  made 
to  a  prohibitory  law  which  interdicted  the  presence  of 
the  Sisters  in  the  city  schools.  Mother  Teresa  recalled 
the  nine  Sisters  to  Bavaria  where  there  was  plenty  for  them 
to  do.  The  school  had  been  prosperous ;  there  was  an 
enrollment  of  nearly  five  hundred  pupils.  With  the  Sis- 
ters went  five  novices  w^ho  had  taken  the  habit  in  Mun- 
zingen  and  some  candidates  who  were  preparing  for  recep- 
tion. Five  school  girls  who  desired  to  enter  the  religious 
state  and  who  did  not  wish  to  be  separated  from  their 
teachers,  followed  them  to  pursue  their  education  in  the 
convent  until  they  were  qualified  for  admission  to  the 
Order. 
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In  her  correspondence  with  Count  Kageneck  and  the 
other  founders  of  the  deserted  school  relative  to  the  return 
of  the  community  to  Bavaria,  Mother  Teresa  maintained 
that  this  painful  trial  was  not  wanting  in  the  elements 
of  consolation.  The  Sisters  were  not  ostracized  for  faults 
or  for  negligence,  but  for  wearing  the  religious  habit. 
Although  the  teachers  had  bidden  farewell  to  their  pupils, 
they  would  keep  alive  their  love  for  the  children,  and 
pray  for  them  in  full  confidence  that  the  seed  of  piety 
implanted  in  their  innocent  hearts  would  grow  into  fair- 
est bloom  and  richest  fruit  in  better  days  to  come.  The 
evidence  of  the  founders  and  pastors,  the  written  address 
of  the  parishioners  given  to  the  Sisters  on  their  departure, 
which  praised  the  pious  life,  the  unwearied  care  and  the 
successful  work  of  the  parting  teachers. — all  testified  to 
the  bitter  pain  felt  at  their  loss  and  the  keen  indignation 
aroused  by  the  unjust  laws.  In  proof  of  this  we  adduce 
this  passage  from  a  letter  which  the  Countess  Hermine  of 
Kageneck  addressed  to  Mother  Teresa:  ^'Your  dear  Sisters 
have  left  us.  Deeply  grateful  to  them,  our  blessings  fol- 
low them  into  the  distance  where  my  thoughts  and  ardent 
longings  shall  seek  them  as  long  as  I  live.  My  indiscreet 
heart  continues  to  ask  'Why,  0  dear  Lord,  hast  Thou 
permitted  this  loss?'  The  conviction  that  God  had  deemed 
me  unworthy  to  promote  with  my  mite  the  reign  of  His 
Kingdom  in  this  land  would  cause  me  to  despair,  if  my 
best  acquaintances,  certainly  much  worthier  than  myself, 
had  not  experienced  the  same  fate.  Your  Sisters  have  gone 
elsewhere  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  we  are  left  in  deep  affliction.  Eecommending  myself 
to  your  fervent  prayers,  with  unseeing,  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
I  sign  myself,  Reverend  Mother's  gratefully  devoted 

Hermine.  Countess  of  Kageneck." 

After  the   death   of   Archbishop   Hermann,   Mother 

Teresa  thanked  Lothair  Kuebel.  the  administrator  of  the 
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archdiocese  for  ecclesiastical  support  vouchsafed  the  Sisters. 
He  answered:  "In  reply  to  your  esteemed  communica- 
tion, I  must  first  of  all  assure  you  of  the  sympathy  and 
sorrow  with  which  I  and  all  faithful  Catholics  see  the 
venerable  School  Sisters  depart  from  our  archdiocese. 
These  excellent  religious  fell  innocent  victims  to  the 
spirit  of  Antichrist  who  now  raises  his  head  more  proudly 
than  ever.  His  aim  is  to  alienate  human  society  from  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  with  that  end  in  view,  to 
tear  the  children  and  the  schools  from  the  mother-heart 
of  the  Church.  No  wonder  that  the  Christian  education 
imparted  by  religious  teachers  is  unbearable  to  him.  The 
words  of  our  divine  Savior  may  justly  be  applied  to  the 
exiled  Sisters:  'Blessed  are  they  who  suffer  persecution 
for  justice'  sake;  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Rejoice  and  be  glad:  great  is  your  reward  in  Heaven'. 

''Though  beset  with  trials  and  difficulties,  the  de- 
ceased Archbishop  had  gladly  welcomed  the  Sisters  to 
Frieburg.  Their  introduction  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  achievements  of  his  apostolic  endeavors. 
After  the  blessed  death  of  this  memorable  Father  in  Christ, 
this  noble  confessor  and  loyal  defender  of  the  Church,  I, 
as  administrator  of  the  archdiocese  regard  it  as  a  holy 
duty  to  extend  you  my  sincerest  sympathy,  and  as  far  as 
lay  in  my  power,  to  manifest  paternal  care  for  your  estima- 
ble Society.  If  there  had  been  the  least  hope  of  succeed- 
ing, I  would  have  made  every  effort  for  its  preservation. 
During  their  fifteen  years  of  labor  in  the  archdiocese,  the 
Sisters  have  distinguished  themselves  by  sincere  piety, 
fervent  zeal,  capability  and  efficiency.  We  all  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  them ;  pastors,  parishioners,  school  offi- 
cials, parents  and  children.  Yes,  their  success  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  even  Protestants  recognized  their  merits, 
praised  and  commended  them,  and  now  loudly  and  public- 
ly  complain   of  their  grievance  because   the   Sisters  are 
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sent  away.  My  blessings  and  best  wishes  accompany  them. 
May  our  Lord  so  dispose  that  your  return  be  speedy,  and 
a  new  and  extended  sphere  of  action  await  you!" 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Sisters  in  Prussia  threatened  with  expulsion.  Mother 
Teresa's  precautions  for  their  home,  or  accommodations.  Im- 
pending dangers  for  the  Bavarian  provinces  of  the  Order  on 
account  of  the  laws  against  the  Jesuits.  Mother  Teresa's  plan 
to  transplant  the  Order  to  America,  Cardinal  Prince  Hohenlohe 
intercedes  for  the  Order  with  the  imperial  magistrates.  The  good 
opinion  of  the  government  saves  the  Sisters. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Sisters  from  Baden  was  effected 
by  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  the  Prussian  Government 
had  developed  for  gradually  eliminating  all  schools  taught 
by  the  members  of  a  religious  Order.  Having  humbled 
France  to  the  dust,  the  almighty  German  chancellor 
attempted  to  break  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
Prussia,  and  possibly  throughout  Germany.  The  conflict 
was  inaugurated  by  an  organized  movement  against  the 
convents,  particularly  against  the  teaching  Orders.  A 
royal  injunction  of  June  15,  1872,  forbade  government 
officials  to  engage  members  of  religious  Orders  as  teachers 
in  public  institutions,  and  to  remove  from  their  positions 
those  already  appointed  as  far  as  the  vacancies  could  be 
filled  by  secular  teachers.  These  laws  were  to  become  oper- 
ative within  four  years.  Mother  Teresa  was  overcome 
with  grief.  As  the  Sisters  were,  almost  without  exception, 
appointed  for  public  schools,  the  Order  faced  destruction 
in  Prussia,  where  two  Motherhouses  and  thirty-five  flour- 
ishing missions  promised  an  abundant  harvest.  One  hun- 
dred eighty-five  Sisters  would  be  compelled  to  abandon 
their  avocations  and  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  seventy- 
two  girls  would  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  their 
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teachers.  It  was  her  first  solicitude  to  prevent  the  loss 
to  the  Order  of  any  Sister  or  candidate  whom  God  had 
led  into  the  religious  state.  After  mature  deliberation 
she  decided  to  offer  a  home  in  Bavaria  or  Austria-Hungary 
to  all  who  might  look  for  ostracism  from  Prussia.  Her 
sorrow  and  distress  increased  unspeakably  when  the  so- 
called  Jesuit  Law  of  July  4,  1872,  was  promulgated;  for 
should  the  Order  be  accredited  with  any  relation  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  an  adverse  judgment  might  be  expected 
from  the  federal  council.  Where  should  we  find  a  home 
for  the  nine  hundred  fifty-six  Sisters  of  the  Bavarian 
province  ?  Information  from  America  held  out  a  prospect 
of  all  the  Sisters  finding  positions  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  that  land  of  promise,  within  three  years.  If  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  she  resolved  to  emigrate  with 
the  Sisters  to  the  New  World,  and  she  worked  out  the 
details  of  the  plan. 

July  27,  1873,  she  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  Protector: 
'^Our  banishment  from  Bavaria  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  drastic  Jesuit  Law  is  pending  over  our  heads. 
In  the  meantime  we  lay  before  the  King  of  kings,  Jesus 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  our  humble  petitions  that  we 
may  yet  longer  devote  our  strength  to  the  dear  fatherland. 
Should  His  adorable  Providence  ordain  otherwise,  we 
are  ready  to  take  up  in  a  foreign  land  our  work  of 
leading  the  children  to  the  Divine  Friend.  He  will  not 
withhold  His  grace."  However,  having  taken  all  pre- 
cautionary measures,  she  did  not  passively  await  the 
impending  evil.  The  demand  of  the  ministerial  depart- 
ment for  detailed  information  concerning  the  Sisters, 
which  was  issued  to  the  local  Bavarian  authorities  in 
whose  districts  missions  existed,  made  her  alert  and  re- 
sourceful. 

She  remembered  the  many  kindly  services  of  Cardinal 
Prince  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst  in  the  past.     He  had 
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rendered  active  assistance  in  the  clash  preceding  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule;  he  had  always  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  Mother  Teresa ;  he  had  repeatedly  visited  the  Anger 
convent;  and  finally,  he  had  invited  our  Sisters  to  the 
schools  built  as  Schillingsfuerst,  his  ancestral  seat.  As 
was  generally  known,  he  stood  high  in  favor  with  both 
the  chancellor  and  the  Emperor ;  therefore^  Mother  Teresa 
besought  his  intercession  with  them  in  behalf  of  the 
Order.  The  Cardinal  Prince  placed  before  the  chancellor 
a  memorial  stating  that  the  Order  of  the  School  Sisters 
was  not  affiliated  with  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  memorial 
referred  to  the  Founders  of  the  Order,  Bishop  Wittmann 
and  Court  Chaplain  Job  as  men  of  reliable  principles  who 
were  deemed  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
royal  courts. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1873,  a  letter  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  chancellor  of  the  empire  was  received 
by  the  Cardinal  and  forwarded  with  his  congratulations. 
It  read:  ''Berlin,  September  3,  1873.  The  esteemed  favor 
of  Your  Highness,  dated  July  10,  1873,  has  given  occasion 
for  confidential  communication  with  the  Bavarian  Gov- 
ernment, concerning  its  attitude  towards  the  School  Sisters 
in  Bavaria.  From  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Minister  does  not  think  it  just  to  send 
the  Sisters  away.  I  am  pleased  that  the  question  is 
settled  agreeably,  even  if  I  cannot  attribute  the  merit  to 
myself,  and  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  Your  Eminence  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself.  Bismarck."  Both  these  letters  were  trans- 
mitted by  the  Cardinal  for  safekeeping  in  the  archives  of 
the  Order. 

The  outcome  was  a  relief  to  Mother  Teresa.  The 
expatriation  of  the  Order  from  Germany  was  prevented, 
not  by  the  good  will  of  the  chancellor,  but  by  the  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  Bavarian  Minister,  Baron  von  Lutz. 
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The  judgment  of  the  council  was  earnestly  considered. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  words  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  Von  Riedel,  acting  as  Bavarian  ambassador  in 
the  federal  council,  wherein  the  question  was  decided. 
Striking  the  green  table  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he 
declared:  ^^The  Bavarian  Government  must  raise  the  most 
determined  opposition  against  ranking  the  School  Sisters 
among  the  Order  affiliated  with  the  Jesuits." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Sisters  from  Prussia  after  four  years. 
Mother  Teresa's  intention  to  recall  her  Sisters.  Good  authorities 
advise  her  not  to  do  so,  but  to  await  banishment  or  expulsion. 
Scenes  at  the  leave  taking  of  the  Sisters  from  their  missions. 
Transplanting  of  the  Motherhouse  at  Breslau  to  Weisswasser  in 
Austria-Silesia.  Expulsion  of  the  Sisters  from  the  Motherhouse 
at  Breslau.     Loyalty  of  the  Sisters  towards  the  Order. 

The  Royal  Ordinance  of  June  15,  1872,  directing  the 
exclusion  of  the  Religious  Orders  from  the  public  schools 
was  enforced  in  three  branch  houses ;  but  probably  because 
of  insufficient  number  of  secular  teachers,  the  other  mis- 
sions were  unmolested.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government  in  banishing  the  religious  communities 
was  their  complete  suppression.  Later,  Minister  Falk 
framed  these  enactments:  ''All  religious  Orders,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  sick,  shall 
be  dispersed  within  six  months ;  or,  in  case  secular  teachers 
cannot  be  found  to  fill  the  vacancies,  within  four  years. 
Until  their  dissolution  all  convents  shall  be  placed  under 
State  supervision.  Their  property  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State,  and  the  interest  thereof  shall  serve  to  pension 
the  former  members  of  the  Order."  This  law  was  ratified 
May   31,   1875.     The  supervision   of  the   convents   was 
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unrestricted.  The  entrance  of  a  police  officer  into  one  of 
the  cloisters  interfered  intolerably  with  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Sisters.  He  questioned  each  of  them  individually, 
as  to  the  dowry  she  brought,  the  property  she  still  inherit- 
ed, the  table  provided,  the  penalties  imposed  for  wrong- 
doing, and  the  existence  of  a  prison  cell.  He  asked  fur- 
ther,— who  were  the  Superiors?  where  were  they?  how 
often  and  about  what  must  she  write  to  them?  He  forbade 
them  to  leave  the  city  without  the  escort  of  a  police  officer, 
to  harbor  a  Sister  of  the  Order,  or  to  dispose  of  any  of 
the  property  belonging  to  the  house. 

To  be  under  police  surveillance,  to  be  closely  watched 
in  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic  life,  to  receive  directions 
which  are  not  in  accord  with  conventual  regulations,  to 
get  into  conflict  with  supervising  officials,  and,  as  a  result 
to  expect  to  be  driven  from  one's  home  and  one's  voca- 
tion, to  have  the  certainty  that  all  this  must  be  experienced 
within  the  course  of  the  next  four  years: — all  these  are 
conditions  which  make  impossible  the  quiet,  cheerful  labor 
of  teaching.  Hence,  Mother  Teresa  determined  to  recall 
the  Sisters  from  Prussia,  and  notified  them  of  her  inten- 
tions; but  the  leading  ecclesiastical  authorities  did  not 
approve  of  her  plan,  and  dissuaded  her  from  putting  it 
into  execution.  Bishop  Conrad  Martin  wrote  her  from 
Wesel:  ^'Let  me  advise  you  not  to  withdraw  the  Sisters 
from  their  positions,  but  to  allow  them  to  continue  their 
work  as  long  as  it  is  permissible ;  should  the  State  Super- 
visers  exact  anything  of  the  branch  houses  which  would 
be  prejudicial  to  religious  observance,  such  exactions  must 
be  disregarded.  In  these  particulars,  you  can  not  impli- 
cate the  honor  of  the  Catholic  Orders." 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Prince  Bishop 
of  Breslau  held  the  same  views.  Windthorst,  the  great 
German  leader  of  the  laity,  one  of  the  most  prudent  de- 
fenders of  Catholic  interests,  wrote  from  Hanover:  ''May 
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22,  1875.  Reverend  Mother  Superior  General :  In  reply  to 
your  honored  letter,  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  best  to  proceed  quietly.  We  must  see  what  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law  are  agreed  upon,  and  Avhat  measures  are 
adopted  in  its  execution.  As  long  as  these  are  not  absolute- 
ly intolerable  and  incompatible  with  the  religious  life,  the 
Order  should  persevere  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  At 
least  your  work  is  continued  thus,  and  no  one  can  foresee 
the  impossibility  of  a  change  in  governmental  circles. 
The  outlook  is  not  encouraging;  however,  God,  not  man, 
still  rules  the  world.  While  I  advise  you  to  persevere  to 
the  limit  of  endurance,  I  would  also  recommend  you  to 
provide  an  asylum  in  case  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
is  too  insufferable.  With  the  highest  esteem.  Your  most 
obedient,  Windthorst." 

Mother  Teresa  yielded  submissively.  The  closing 
counsel  of  His  Excellency  was  superfluous,  for  in  her 
prudent  forethought,  she  had  already  chosen  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  Sisters  in  case  of  their  expulsion  from  Prussia. 

The  execution  of  the  law  was  begun  leisurely  and 
prosecuted  thoroughly.  From  1875-79,  the  branch  houses 
in  Prussia  were  given  up  one  after  another.  This  embit- 
tered the  last  years  of  Mother  Teresa's  life.  A  few  weeks 
before  her  death,  the  last  house  of  the  Order  in  Prussia 
was  abandoned. 

Many  were  the  heart-rending  incidents  witnessed  at 
these  dispossessions.  In  the  crowded  parochial  church  at 
Koenigshuette,  a  solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  Sisters  arose  to  depart.  Sobs  broke 
forth  from  the  entire  congregation;  the  children  especially, 
were  inconsolable,  and  tried  to  hold  back  the  Sisters,  as 
they  entered  the  carriages  in  waiting  for  them.  On  the 
preceding  day,  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  clergy  and 
tlie  most  important  of  the  laity  had  spoken  their  thanks 
while  the  pupils  presented  twenty-five  gold  pieces  as  trav- 
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eling  money.    Similar  scenes  were  enacted  at  other  places. 

When  the  Sisters  left  Orb,  a  parting  benediction  was 
given  with  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament.  Many  people 
were  present,  and  they  thronged  about  the  carriages  to 
shake  hands  with  the  exiles.  Men  unaccustomed  to  tears 
wept  with  the  women  and  children.  The  poor  of  the  city 
had  collected  one  hundred  thalers  to  defray  the  traveling 
expenses. 

In  Warburg  the  banishment  of  the  Sisters  aroused 
intense  indignation.  The  community  lost  two  fine  build- 
ings, the  orphanage,  the  school  house,  and  a  fund  of 
twenty  thousand  thalers,  which  were  forfeited  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Sisters  from  both  institutions.  Urgent 
entreaties  to  retain  them  were  personally  and  unsuccess- 
fully addressed  to  the  Minister  and  the  Emperor.  From  a 
solemn  farewell  meeting  arranged  by  the  pastor  and  the 
city  authorities,  the  Sisters  went  to  the  railroad  station  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended  by  all  the  school  chil- 
dren and  their  parents.  Not  to  offend  the  donors,  the  Sis- 
ters were  obliged  to  accept  wreaths,  bouquets,  and  even 
many  a  hard-earned  piece  of  money.  All  cried  aloud,  and 
the  children  stretched  forth  their  hands  in  farewell  until 
the  speeding  train  w^as  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance. 

In  Woelfsdorf  and  Kunzendorf,  like  a  cry  of  alarm 
the  news  circulated,  '^The  Sisters  are  going  away."  A 
vast  concourse  of  people,  old  and  young,  came  surging 
around  them,  begging  the  Sisters  not  to  leave  them.  They 
could  not,  and  would  not  comprehend  why  they  should 
be  deprived  of  the  kindly  offices  of  those  who  labored  to 
accomplish  some  good  among  them.  The  Sisters  were 
overcome  by  the  grief  which  they  had  to  look  upon  but 
were  unable  to  assuage. 

March  28,  1877,  the  Baroness  von  Wendt,  the  foun- 
dress of  the  school  at  Hardenberg,  came  with  the  pupils 
to  say  ''Good-bye"  to  the  Sisters,  and  to  lock  up  the  school 
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and  convent.  These  were  her  own  property,  reserved  for 
herself  in  case  the  Sisters  were  compelled  to  leave.  The 
reverend  pastor  accompanied  the  Sisters  to  the  church, 
where  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  they  whispered  their  parting- 
prayers  to  the  Mother  of  God,  and  received  the  traveler's 
blessing.  As  if  in  a  funeral  procession,  all  went  out  of 
the  church  with  cries  and  sobs.  Between  lines  of  children 
and  adults,  the  Sisters,  accompanied  by  the  Baroness,  the 
church  committees,  the  clergy  of  Hardenberg  and  of  a 
few  neighboring  places,  took  their  way  to  the  railroad 
station.  Three  cheers  resounded  above  the  din,  as  the 
fast  train  hurried  the  Sisters  homeward. 

Information  from  Duessel,  told  how  the  Burgomaster 
thanked  the  Sisters  at  the  close  of  the  annual  examination 
for  their  faithful  efforts,  and  admonished  the  children  to  be 
grateful  and  to  pray  for  them  always.  He  then  presented 
the  Sisters  a  well-filled  purse,  which  affected  them  deeply, 
as  the  parish  consisted  mostly  of  poor  people.  On  the 
day  of  leaving  all  the  bells  were  rung  at  5 :30  A.  M.  Holy 
Mass  was  offered  for  a  happy  journey,  and  Benediction 
with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given.  As  the  Sisters 
drove  to  the  train,  children  and  adults  went  with  them 
and  threw  bouquets  into  the  swiftly  moving  train,  calling 
"Farewell!     May  you  soon  return!" 

The  day  on  which  the  Sisters  withdrew  from  Oppeln, 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  borne  in  solemn  procession 
from  the  convent  chapel  to  the  parish  church ;  eight  priests 
carried  candles  in  the  ranks.  After  the  Benediction,  the 
Sisters  were  conveyed  to  the  railroad  station  in  carriages 
which  the  people  had  in  readiness  for  them.  They  were 
followed  thither  by  a  large  body  of  the  laity.  The  expenses 
of  the  journey  were  defrayed  by  the  congregation.  One  of 
the  councilmen  headed  a  deputation  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress expressive  of  appreciation  and  gratitude.  "With  deep 
regret  we  gather  here  today  to  bid  farewell  to  you,  who  have 
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educated  and  protected  our  most  precious  treasures,  the 
children.  Only  by  the  greatest  effort  are  we  able  to  sup- 
press our  sorrow  when  w^e  consider  that,  though  no  mis- 
demeanor can  be  ascribed  to  you,  no  complaint  uttered 
against  you  or  your  educational  methods,  you  are,  not- 
withstanding, compelled  to  forsake  this  country  of  your 
adoption,  which,  by  its  laws,  forbids  you  to  exercise  your 
charity  in  behalf  of  our  children.  For  the  past  twenty 
years,  we  have  been  unconcerned  about  the  education  of 
our  daughters,  as  we  were  confident  that  the  lessons  of 
their  good  teachers,  supplemented  by  the  effects  of  Holy 
Communion  and  the  rosary,  would  instill  the  fear  of  God, 
parental  love  and  habits  of  industry  into  their  youthful 
hearts ;  now  we  are  facing  a  future  for  which  premonitions 
forshadow  events.  Venerable  Sisters,  it  is  impossible  to 
adequately  express  our  gratitude  for  all  the  care  you  have 
bestowed  upon  our  children.  We  know  full  well  that  you 
labored  not  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  people,  but  tp 
merit  a  recompense  for  all  your  toil  from  the  hand  of 
your  heavenly  Bridegroom. 

'Termit  us  to  make  but  one  more  statement.  The 
government  has  the  power  to  take  you  from  us;  but  no 
earthly  power  can  take  from  us  the  conviction  that,  with 
your  departure,  ^Ae  lose  a  potent  factor  in  the  training  of 
our  children.  May  God  in  His  merciful  goodness  reward 
you  for  your  labors  here  among  us;  may  your  days  of 
exile  be  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life!  May  He  grant 
you  the  grace  to  live  and  work  henceforth  unmolested  for 
His  honor  and  glory !  We  shall  look  forward  to  brighter 
days  w^hen  ours  shall  be  the  happiness  to  welcome  you 
again.  The  same  devotion  and  loving  concern  which  we 
now  cherish  for  you  shall  be  manifested  to  you  then.  With 
this  prospect  of  a  brighter  future  before  us,  we  bid  you 
farewell,  revered  Sisters.  May  God's  guiding  and  protect- 
ing hand  lead  you  safely  to  your  destination  w^here  you 
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may  enjoy  peace,  and  find  an  appreciative  people!  May 
the  bonds  of  prayer  unite  us  in  the  period  of  separation ! 
We  fervently  solicit  your  prayers  for  our  children  who 
were  entrusted  to  you  as  pupils.  We  give  you  the  assur- 
ance that  we  will  remember  you  before  the  throne  of  God, 
begging  Him  to  grant  us  the  favor  of  seeing  you  soon 
return  to  us  to  assume  your  duties  here.  God  be  with 
you  and  accompany  you!     Oppeln,  March  1878." 

The  day  after  the  examination  was  set  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Sisters  from  Glatz.  They  could  scarcely  teach 
on  the  preceding  school  days  for  the  pupils  had  but  tears 
instead  of  answers.  The  credits  won  at  the  examination 
were  excellent ;  at  its  close  the  provost  thanked  the  Sisters 
in  the  name  of  the  city  authorities,  and  regretted  that  all 
exertions  to  keep  them  had  proved  useless;  they  must 
yield  to  the  iron  letter  of  the  law.  Tears  deprived  him 
of  speech ;  nor  were  the  aldermen  in  better  voice.  The 
pupils  who  had  completed  the  grades  remained  in  their 
seats,  crying  aloud  and  wringing  their  hands  until  the 
Sisters  with  hearts  well  nigh  broken,  retired  to  their  little 
room  to  give  vent  to  their  grief.  A  numerous  deputation 
of  ladies,  former  pupils,  presented  their  teachers  an  address 
and  a  purse  for  which  they  had  collected.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  April  20th,  a  Holy  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
beautiful  parish  church ;  the  choir  sang  the  Salve  Regina 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  trumpet.  Then  the  Sisters 
entered  the  carriages  waiting  before  the  church  door ;  men, 
women  and  children  lined  up  to  give  them  an  honorable 
escort.  Amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  vehicles  moved 
forward,  the  multitude  of  bystanders  signalled  their  fare- 
wells, and  called  out  their  good  wishes  for  the  refugees. 
When  the  Sisters  reached  Weisswasser,  their  new  Mother- 
house,  they  noticed  that  a  faithful  retinue  of  forty-one 
had  accompanied  them  all  the  way. 

The  narration  of  these  events  mingled  the  sweet  witli 
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the  bitter  for  Mother  Teresa.  '^God  be  praised,"  said  she, 
"we  were  not  expelled  from  the  country  because  we  have 
done  evil  but  because  we  are  the  handmaids  of  Christ.  In 
reward  for  such  suffering  the  Lord  will  help  us  to  perse- 
vere in  His  service." 

The  expulsion  of  the  Sisters  from  Breslau  was  marked 
by  still  more  distressful  scenes.  The  Provincial  Superior 
Philomena  was  anxious  to  provide  a  Motherhouse  in  Aus- 
tria-Silesia for  the  missions  established  there,  and  God 
helped  her  in  her  designs.  On  her  travels  she  had  often 
passed  a  spacious  Piarist  Monastery  in  Weisswasser,  on  the 
Prussian  frontier,  which  was  then  tenanted  by  but  two 
Fathers.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  Piarist 
Fathers  were  willing  to  rent  the  building  for  a  nominal 
sum  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  and  through  the  kind  rec- 
ommendations of  Prince  Bishop  Henry,  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  approved  of  the  Motherhouse  being 
transferred  thither  from  Breslau.  Before  the  breaking  of 
the  storm,  the  Provincial  Superior  had  sent  candidates, 
novices  and  other  residents  of  the  Motherhouse,  with  all  the 
useful  household  furniture  across  the  Prussian  boundary 
to  Weisswasser.  Eleven  Sisters  remained  in  Breslau,  nine 
of  whom  were  incapacitated  for  school  or  other  educational 
work  because  of  advanced  age  or  ill  healthy  and  two  others 
were  left  to  take  care  of  them. 

A  notice  from  the  police  was  served  upon  the  Superi- 
or, August  6,  1879,  directing  her  to  comply  within 
five  days,  with  the  legal  judgment  rendered  which  re- 
quired all  inmates  of  the  Motherhouse  to  leave  the  build- 
ing. She  protested,  believing  that  the  action  was  unlawful. 
The  royal  document  approving  the  foundation  designated 
as  first  purpose  of  the  Motherhouse,  the  care  of  infirm  or 
disabled  Sisters  of  the  diocese  of  Breslau;  even  if  the  law 
prevented  the  fulfillment  of  the  other  purposes  of  the 
foundation,  this  first  purpose  was  still  valid.     The  protest 
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was  useless.  At  noon  on  the  day  appointed,  the  police 
commissary  appeared  and  insisted  that  the  Sisters  leave 
the  house  and  give  him  the  keys.  The  Superior  main- 
tained that  the  Sisters  held  possession  by  law  and  equity, 
and  would  yield  only  to  force.  The  commissary  retorted : 
''Accept  my  command  to  leave  the  house  as  an  act  of 
force."  So  they  too  went  away.  The  Chapter  having  fore- 
seen this  eviction,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sisters  an 
empty  house  belonging  to  the  prebendary  wherein  they 
sought  shelter  gratefully. 

In  Weisswasser  the  Sisters  by  degress  adjusted  them- 
selves to  their  surroundings.  Their  abode  was  not  remote 
from  Prussia.  The  eastern  wall  of  their  home  so  closely 
paralleled  the  interstate  boundary  that  standing  before 
an  open  window  they  inhaled  Prussian  air,  and  stretch- 
ing out  their  arms  they  could  still  bless  the  Prussian  soil. 
That  was  some  consolation  for  they  still  loved  their  un- 
grateful fatherland.  On  St.  Michael's  day,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  term,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  welcom- 
ing nearly  one  hundred  of  their  former  Prussian  pupils, 
who  chose  to  continue  their  education  with  their  beloved 
teachers.  The  other  exiled  teachers  found  shelter  and 
occupation  in  the  convents  of  Bavaria  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  need  for  Sisters  which  had  been  so  keenly  felt 
in  all  the  larger  houses  was  thereby  supplied,  and  it  was 
possible  for  the  Order  to  accept  new  foundations  for  which 
applications  had  been  made  previously.  On  her  death- 
bed, Mother  Teresa  thanked  God  that  all  the  Religious 
had  preferred  to  go  into  exile,  rather  than  to  be  unfaithful 
to  the  Order,  one  Sister  excepted,  who  laid  aside  her  con- 
vent habit  and  returned  to  her  family.  The  maternal 
heart  was  comforted  by  the  loyalty  of  a  great  number  of 
candidates  who  followed  the  Sisters  into  banishment  with 
thje  certain  prospect  of  becoming  their  associates  in  the 
Order. 


BOOK  VIII. 

Last  Years  and  Blessed  Death  of  Mother  Teresa. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Mother  Teresa's  laborious  and  ascetic  life.  Physical  weak- 
ness setting  in.  Her  desire  to  resign  is  frustrated  by  the  Sisters. 
Faithfulness  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  duties.  Severe  illness. 
Expectation    of   death.      Remarkable    recovery.      Papal    blessing. 

As  Mother  Teresa  reached  the  seventieth  mile-stone 
of  her  Hfe,  she  felt  a  perceptible  decrease  of  her  strength. 
Divine  Providence  had  endowed  her  with  strong  consti- 
tution and  an  indomitable  spirit.  Twice  her  vitality  had 
been  drained  by  serious  illness.  Her  days  since  childhood 
had  been  spent  in  hard  work,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  cloistered  community  in  Nuenberg,  she  had  borne 
an  ever-increasing  burden  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  The 
foundation  and  visitation  of  branch  houses  incident  to 
the  wide  expansion  of  the  Order,  necessitated  many  jour- 
neys which  often  extended  over  six  months'  time.  Tra- 
veling in  those  days  was  not  made  comfortable  by  the 
utilities  of  the  present ;  long  drives  in  heat  and  cold,  in 
snow  storms  and  heavy  showers,  in  lumbering  carriages, 
over  rough  and  dangerous  roads ; — these  were  a  few  of 
the  discomforts  that  had  been  endured.  Many  a  mishap 
befell  her,  and  often  she  was  tired  to  exhaustion.  From 
Bishop  Wittmann,  her  Spiritual  Father,  a  man  of  penance 
she  inherited  the  penitential  spirit.  She  never  omitted 
the  midnight  prayer  which  he  so  warmly  recommend- 
ed.   The  discipline  and  the  catanella  were  familiar  instru- 
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ments.  Ever  abstemious,  in  the  home  circle  of  the  con- 
vent, she  accepted  nothing  but  the  plain,  common  fare, 
and  of  that  she  partook  sparingly.  On  her  journeys  she 
allowed  herself  no  refreshments  vintil  evening.  If  it  hap- 
pened that  she  arrived  at  a  mission  after  the  supper  hour, 
she  contented  herself  with  a  little  gruel.  The  habit  of 
the  Order  was  worn  day  and  night.  Her  hours  of  sleep 
Avere  few;  since  her  sixteenth  year  she  never  rested  in 
a  bed,  but  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  or  on  a  wooden  settee, 
with  a  blanket  for  covering;  only  in  her  advanced  years 
did  she  use  a  mattress  or  straw  bed.  In  her  work  room 
in  the  Motherhouse  stood  a  plain  sofa  which  served  as  her 
sick  bed  and  her  deathbed.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  her  strength  failed  visibly  as  the  years  went 
by. 

Now  she  often  spoke  to  the  Sisters  of  her  approaching 
death,  of  her  hopes  and  ;fears  for  the  future.  When  tliey 
preferred  congratulations  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birth, 
she  said:  ''Yes,  it  is  worth  while  to  congratulate  me! 
Seventy  years  old,  and  nothing  done  for  Heaven !  What 
will  the  end  be?  What  will  our  dear  Lord  do  with  me?" 
On  another  occasion  she  requested  the  assembled  Sisters 
to  pray  for  her  happy  death,  and  begged  them  to  apply 
to  her  the  merits  of  their  works  of  penance  and  satisfac- 
tion. She  talked  of  resigning  her  office  and  spending 
her  remaining  days  in  a  secluded  branch  house  in  pre- 
paration for  death  ;  but  the  Sisters  pressed  her  so  earnestly, 
reminding  her  that  as  the  Holy  Father  had  appointed 
her  Superior  General  for  life,  she  should  recognize  there- 
in the  dispensation  of  God.  The  Father  Spiritual  Siegert 
importuned  her  to  remain  in  office ;  it  might  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  God  if  she,  who  had  admitted  these  children  of 
the  Order,  reared  them  with  so  much  love,  attached  them 
to  herself  with  filial  and  sincere  fidelity,  should  leave 
them  before  God  Himself  released  her  by  death  from  these 
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holy  bonds.  So  Mother  Teresa  continued  to  fill  her  office, 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  remaining  strength.  At 
times  she  sighed,  ''I  can  do  no  morel"  and  when  the  Sis- 
ters begged  her  to  presence  her  strength  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Order  she  replied:  '"It  is  not  necessary  that  I  live 
longer,  but  that  I  do  my  duty  towards  the  Order.''  She 
embodied  this  theory  in  practice.  In  Garmish,  when 
making  a  tour  of  the  missions  in  the  Bavarian  mountain 
districts,  she  went  about  in  cold,  stormv  weather  with  the 
circuit  bailiff  to  select  a  building  site  for  the  new  protec- 
tory. The  cold  affected  her  lungs,  she  coughed,  had  mo- 
ments of  delirium  and  could  keep  about  only  with  great 
exertion.  Her  condition  improved  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks.  On  another  visitation  she  was  caught  in  a 
steady  rain,  which  obliged  her,  wet  through  and  through 
to  stay  over  night  at  the  post-house  in  Peissenburg.  As 
was  her  wont,  she  took  a  sofa  for  her  bed,  from  which 
she  fell  during  the  night.  Unable  to  rise  for  some  time, 
she  contracted  a  cold  in  consequence  of  which  she  could 
not  hold  her  right  shoulder  in  its  proper  position.  Again 
in  going  up  the  hill  to  the  home  of  the  Sisters  in  Lauter- 
bach,  her  strength  failed,  and  she  fainted,  but  with  the 
aid  of  her  companion  and  the  driver  she  was  soon  at  the 
convent.    This  was  her  last  journey. 

On  Sunday,  November  18,  1877,  pale  and  dizzy,  she 
entered  the  workroom  of  the  assistants,  which  was  next 
to  hers.  She  was  scarcely  able  to  reach  a  chair,  and  say- 
ing, ''Oh,  I  feel  sick,''  she  had  a  long  fainting  spell.  At- 
tacks of  debility  occurred  from  the  19th  to  the  23rd  of 
November,  with  increasing  weakness  and  acute  pain  in 
some  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Judging  from  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  physician, 
the  worst  might  be  expected.  Although  the  Sisters  were 
somewhat  prepared  for  the  contingency,  they  could  not 
realize  the  probability  of  separation  from  their  Mother.    In 
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their  anxiety  to  save  her  precious  life,  they  spent  several 
successive  nights  in  prayer,  and  only  obedience  could 
call  them  from  the  altar  to  their  duties.  On  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday,  November  23rd,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, they  were  hurriedly  summoned  to  the  sick  room : 
^'Reverend  Mother  is  dying,"  was  the  message.  The  bless- 
ed candle  illuminated  the  room  with  a  faint  light.  There 
Mother  Teresa  lay,  death  on  her  countenance,  her  indul- 
genced  death  cross  in  her  hand.  She  said  to  the  Sisters: 
''You  have  come  to  bid  me  farewell  and  to  pray  for  my 
happy  passage  to  a  better  world.  Do  not  forget  me  when 
I  am  in  eternity."  Her  voice  faltered,  and  she  continued, 
weeping:  ''Remember  me  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  1 
I  beg  of  you,  offer  for  me  your  works  of  satisfaction.  I 
will  not  forget  you,  nor  cease  to  pray  for  you."  Between 
their  sobs,  the  Sisters  promised:  "Reverend  Mother,  we 
give  you  all."  The  Spiritual  Father  brought  her  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  administered  the  last  rites  of  the 
C'hurch,  said  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the  departing, 
and  closed  with  the  words:  "Remain  with  me,  0  Jesus, 
in  life  and  in  death,"  and  she  repeated,  "in  death."  One 
after  another  the  Sisters  stepped  up  to  kiss  the  hand  from 
which  they  had  received  the  holy  habit.  Immediately 
after,  as  if  the  Heavenly  Bread  had  imparted  strength 
to  her  body,  slightly  raising  herself,  she  took  holy  water, 
cast  it  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  and  said:  "I  bless 
you,  dear  Sisters,  and  in  this  blessing  I  include  all  the 
Sisters  of  the  branch  houses,  and  those  in  foreign  lands. 
Live  faithfully  according  to  Holy  Rule ;  labor  only  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  not  to  earn  a  little  praise  from  man.  Be 
God-fearing,  keep  together  loyally,  and  persevere  in  the 
trials  of  the  present  and  the  future;  they  will  pass  quick- 
ly." In  obedience  to  her  wish,  the  Sisters  recited  the  Apos- 
tles Creed  and  the  Our  Father  for  the  preservation  and 
continued  prosperity  of  the  Order.     To  this  prayer  she 
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herself  added  this  passage  from  the  community  prayers: 
^'O  God,  graciously  prevent  any  virgin  from  entering 
our  Order  who  does  not  possess  the  qualifications  and 
virtues  required  by  our  Holy  Rule."  To  manifest  to  the 
dying  Mother  their  devoted  submission  to  her  and  to  the 
Order,  the  Sisters  renewed  their  holy  vows.  They  begged 
pardon,  and  thanked  her  for  all  the  benefits  they  had 
received;  whereupon  she  replied  with  tears:  ''I  also  beg 
pardon,  and  I  am  grateful  for  all.  As  a  poor  beggar  child, 
I  go  before  the  throne  of  God.  But  the  dear  Mother  of 
God,  and  the  Poor  Souls  will  assist  me."  So  the  hours 
passed  until  half  past  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
the  Sisters  retired.  The  death  agony  lasted  five  days.  In 
the  morning  she  was  not  expected  to  live  until  evening; 
and  as  evening  approached,  no  one  believed  she  would 
see  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  night  of  November  28th, 
she  suddenly  rose  from  her  couch,  without  assistance, 
went  with  a  firm  step  to  her  prie-dieu  before  the  crucifix, 
and  began  to  pray  aloud.  Surprised,  the  nurse  hastened 
to  call  the  Sisters  wiiose  rooms  were  nearest.  Mother 
Teresa  received  them  with  the  words:  ''The  power  of  God 
has  made  me  well!"  She  recited  with  them  the  Te  Deum 
and  the  Litany  of  Loretto,  dismissing  them  with  the  in- 
struction that  the  entire  Sisterhood  should  say  the  Te 
Deum  aloud  with  her  after  having  assisted  at  Holy  Mass 
the  next  morning.  She  herself  w^ent  to  the  oratory  of 
the  chapel  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed 
during  the  night,  and  remained  there  in  adoration  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Mass.  After  Mass,  the  Sisters 
recited  the  Ambrosian  hymn  more  joyously  and  grate- 
fully than  they  had  ever  done  before.  But  when  they 
congratulated  Reverend  Mother  upon  her  recovery  she 
responded:  ''For  a  short  time  the  Lord  has  prolonged 
my  life  that  I  may  prepare  myself  for  death." 
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At  the  beginning  of  her  illness,  Sister  Margaret,  the 
first  assistant,  had  informed  the  Cardinal  Protector,  and 
requested  him  to  obtain  for  th©  patient  the  blessing  of 
the  Holy  Father.  This  favor  was  conceded,  September 
8,  1887.  The  short  letter  of  thanks  which  was  addressed 
to  the  Holy  Father  was  soon  returned,  and  on  it  was  writ- 
ten these  w^ords:  ^^Deus  vos  benedicat.  Pope  Pius  IX. 
January  15,  1878,"  which  had  been  penned  by  the  trem- 
bing  hand  of  the  Holy  Father  himself,  then  lying  on  his 
deathbed.  This  was  the  last  token  of  his  favor  shown 
towards  the  Order. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mother  Teresa's  life  and  labors  in  the  days  of  her  physical 
weakness.  Papal  Nuncio,  Aloisius-Masella,  intimate  friend  of 
the  Order.  Father  Siegert's  golden  sacerdotal  jubilee.  Mother 
Teresa's  farewell  letter  to  her  Sisters. 

Much  weakened  by  her  illness,  Mother  Teresa  could 
no  longer  discharge  her  duties,  she  therefore  accepted 
the  help  of  her  assistant,  Sister  Margaret  Widemann. 
Her  name  is  familiar  to  us  in  connection  w^ith  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Rome  regarding  the  Rule  of  the  Order.  Sis- 
ter Margaret  was  a  true  religious,  an  expert  in  business, 
courageous,  entirely  devoted  to  Mother  Teresa  and  so  faith- 
ful in  the  observance  of  her  duties,  that  she  was  known 
as  ^'The  Living  Rule."  She  detailed  to  Mother  Teresa 
all  the  happenings  of  the  Order,  and  issued  her  directions 
and  instructions.  Otherwise,  Mother  Teresa  occupied  her- 
self solely  with  the  preparation  for  her  last  hour.  She 
received  Holy  Communion  daily  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  for  many  years  past,  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
and  many  hours  of  the  night  in   adoration  before  the 
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Blessed  Sacrament,  and  frequently  practiced  the  devo- 
tions of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  and  the  Rosary.  At  times, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  Sister,  she  walked  through  the 
cloistered  apartments  praising  God  that  He  had  provided 
such  a  comfortable  home  for  the  Order.  Now  and  then 
she  walked  in  the  garden,  but  never  again  left  the  enclos- 
ure. Even  if  she  could  do  little  for  the  individual  Sisters 
and  the  missions,  her  maternal  love  for  them  was  un- 
changed. Often  she  inquired  how  it  fared  with  one  or 
the  other  Sister,  or  how  events  turned  out  on  this  or  that 
mission.  Every  evening,  she  blessed  all  the  Sisters,  sprink- 
ling the  holy  water  toward  the  four  cardinal  points.  Witli 
humble  joy  she  read  the  reports  of  the  sympathy  they 
showed  for  her  suffering  condition,  and  gratefully  returned 
her  thanks. 

Very  consoling  to  her,  were  the  sympathetic  mes- 
sages sent  in  by  many  friends  of  the  Order,  by  bishops 
and  priests,  and  in  particular  by  the  Papal  Nuncio  in 
Munich,  Cajetano  Aloisi-Masella.  This  far-seeing  and 
keen-sighted  man  evinced  unusual  solicitousness  and  atten- 
tion for  the  Order.  He  visited  Mother  Teresa  frequently, 
conversed  with  her  concerning  the  situation  of  the  Order, 
even  to  the  minutest  details.  He  was  regarded  as  a  friend 
in  the  Anger  Convent;  his  neice  Anna  Maria  Annunciata 
Gratia  Aloisi-Masella,  who  directed  his  household,  died 
July  13,  1879,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  He  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  authorities  to  have  her  interred 
in  the  Sisters'  vault,  so  that  she  might  have  an  undis- 
turbed resting  place  in  this  strange  land.  Because  of  her 
uncommon  virtue,  she  was  dearly  beloved  by  her  uncle,, 
and  her  tomb  was  a  magnet  w^hich  attracted  him  to  the 
Anger  cloister  even  more  frequently  than  in  earlier  days. 

As  Mother  Teresa's  strength  failed,  the  Spiritual 
Father  also  felt  the  inroads  of  time.  Hardening  of  the 
arteries  set  in ;  slowly  and  steadily  the  disease  progressed. 
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He  was  relieved  of  much  of  his  work  by  a  few  faithful 
friends,  especially  by  Reverend  Joseph  Schnabl,  for  twenty 
years  the  tired  and  faithful  confessor  of  the  Motherhouse. 
Father .  Siegert's  sacerdotal  jubilee,  July  23,  1878,  was 
truly  a  golden  day  for  him,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  Com- 
munity. Through  forty-five  years  he  had  served  the 
Order;  he  had  assisted  Mother  Teresa  in  all  her  conflicts 
and  difficulties ;  he  had  shared  her  sufferings  and  been  the 
spiritual  director  to  more  than  eight  hundred  Sisters  in 
their  immediate  preparation  for  convent  life,  and  subse- 
quently their  master  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  educating. 
Through  the  intervening  years,  all  had  received  personal 
proofs  of  his  solicitude;  no  wonder  that  filial  love  and 
gratitude  did  everything  possible  to  honor  and  felicitate 
the  worthy  priest  in  the  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the  do- 
mestic celebration.  During  the  jubilee  Mass,  Mother  Teresa 
sat  in  the  corner  of  the  choir  from  which  she  could  see 
the  high  altar,  and  the  officiating  jubilarian.  Supported 
by  two  Sisters,  she  attended  the  convent  celebration. 
Amidst  festive  song  and  glad  congratulation,  the  assembled 
Sisters  beheld  the  two  venerable  personages,  the  instru- 
ments by  which  God  had  called  the  Order  into  existence, 
reared  and  confirmed  it.  Mother  Teresa  had  planted 
the  garden ;  Father  Siegert  had  tended  it,  and  God  had 
given  the  increase.  Yet  a  strain  of  sadness  mingled  with 
the  jubilee  chords  as  the  Sisters  looked  upon  the  bent  forms 
of  the  loved  ones  who  must  soon  go  home  to  their  eter- 
nal rest.  Seldom  is  a  family  feast  of  this  nature  cele- 
brated so  cheerfully,  so  piously,  and  with  such  holy  emo- 
tion.        -    •  -   ■ 

Daily  awaiting  her  summons  to  eternity,  Mother 
Teresa  thought  well  to  send  a  last  greeting  to  the  com- 
munity. It  was  worded:  "March  4,  1878.  Dear  Sisters: 
Our  Lord  has  set  a  limit  to  life ;  I  shall  soon  be  bidden 
before  the  tribunal  of  God.     I  feel  impelled  to  take  my 
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leave  of  you  in  this  world,  and  to  address  you  a  few  lines 
from  the  fulness  of  my  heart.  Above  all,  T  beg  your  par- 
don for  my  faults,  my  omissions  and  any  bad  example 
I  may  have  given.  Freely  I  pardon  all  who  in  any  way 
may  have  offended  me.  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  my 
poor  soul,  and  therefore  I  beg  of  you  to  bestow  on  me 
the  alms  of  your  prayers  and  good  works,  that  the  Eter- 
nal Judge  may  be  graciously  merciful  to  me,  cast  me 
not  away,  nor  let  me  languish  long  in  the  pains  of  Pur- 
gatory. In  particular  I  request  the  prayers  of  the  school 
children,  the  orphans  and  the  little  ones  in  the  protec- 
tory. Employ  Avell,  dear  Sistera,  the  time  of  life  on  earth, 
cooperate  faithfully  with  the  grace  of  God,  dedicate  gen- 
erously all  your  powers  pi  body  and  soul  to  His  holy  ser- 
vice; God  has  chosen  you,  dear  Sisters,  as  the  first  pil- 
lars of  the  Order;  for  the  sake  of  the  younger  generation, 
the  Sisters  who  succeed  you,  let  the  light  of  your  good 
example  shine  in  punctual  and  exact  fulfillment  of  your 
holy  vows,  and  in  zealous  observance  of  the  rule  which 
the  Lord  has  given  as  the  standard  of  your  life.  Keep 
together  in  true  fidelity  to  the  Generalate,  in  filial  sin- 
cerity towards  your  superiors,  in  enduring  charity  among 
yourselves.  Affectionate  harmony  has  sustained  us  until 
now,  and  will  sustain  us  in  the  storms  that  are  yet  to  come, 
from  which  you  may  emerge  as  genuine  gold  from  the 
crucible. 

'^  My  heartfelt  thanks  for  all  the  love  and  con- 
fidence you  have  shown  towards  me,  all  the  patience 
you  have  had  \yith.  my  weakness.  Let  me  declare  here  that 
I  meant  well  with  every  Sister  and  bore  each  one  within 
my  heart.  My  sincerest  thanks  to  all  who  have  assisted 
me  in  directing  the  work  of  God,  who,  standing  by  my 
side  so  loyally,  have  shared  alike  in  my  joys  and  sorrows. 
Our  dear  Lord  will  reward  them  one  hundred  fold,  and  I 
promise  to  remember  each  Sister  in  the  other  world,  and 
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recommend  all  who  were  entrusted  to  me  by  Our 
Lord,  to  Mary,  the  Holy  Mother  of  the  Order,  to  the  guard- 
ian angels,  to  the  holy  patrons  and  to  the  Poor  Souls  in 
Purgatoiy.  My  maternal  greetings  and  my  gratitude 
to  all  the  Sisters  in  foreign  lands  who  are  personally  un- 
known to  me.  The  great  distance  between  us  imposed 
upon  us  many  heavy  sacrifices ;  yet  God,  who  leaves  noth- 
ing unrewarded,  will  repay  for  all.  So  much  greater  shall 
be  the  joy  of  recognition  in  eternity,  where  separations 
shall  be  no  more,  and  we  shall  be  united  to  rejoice  in 
eternal  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Triune  God.  All 
this  I  confidently  hope,  through  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
cious Blood  of  Jesus,  and  His  infinite  mercy.  Enclosed 
is  a  picture  as  a  remembrance.  God  bless  you !  We  hope 
to  meet  again  in  Heaven.  Praise  be  to  Jesus  Christ! 
Maria  Teresa  of  Jesus. ' 

When  Pope  Pius  IX.  died,  Leo  XIII.  was  elevated 
to  the  Papal  See,  February  18,  1878,  Mother  Teresa  de- 
layed not  to  send  to  the  new^  head  of  the  Church,  through 
the  Cardinal  Protector,  the  customary  Peter's  Pence,  to 
lay  at  his  feet  the  homage  of  the  entire  Order.  His  Emi- 
nence sent  the  following  acknowledgment,  dated  March 
20th.  'The  Holy  Father  returns  grateful  thanks  for  the 
evidence  of  the  love,  submission,  and  devotion  of  your  Or- 
der for  the  Holy  See.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
communication  I  made  regarding  the  good  spirit,  the 
prosperity  and  activity  of  the  congregation.  His  Holiness 
attaches  much  importance  to  the  education  of  youth, 
and  imparts  to  the  whole  Congregation  his  Apostolic  bless- 
ing, with  the  ardent  hope  that  in  these  present  days  of 
storm  and  stress,  they  may  maintain  themselves  strong 
and  unshaken,  while  developing  yet  more  the  extent  of 
their  influence.'^  His  Eminence  added:  ''May  this  bless- 
ing prelude  all  happiness  for  your  Reverend  Mother, 
and  the  suffering  Father  Spiritual."     These  were  the  last 
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consoling   and   encouraging   words   received   by    Mother 
Teresa  from  the  Father  of  Christendom. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mother  Teresa's  homage  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Her  unex- 
pected demise.  The  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  her  deathbed.  Funeral 
celebrations.  Her  tomb,  or  burial  place.  Pious  visits  at  her 
grave.  Mother  Teresa's  appearance.  Father  Siegert's  death. 
The  funeral  Sermon. 

Mother  Teresa  died  Friday,  May  9,  1879.  On  the 
evening  before  her  death  she  had  appHed  herself  with 
particular  ardor  to  the  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
She  could  not  separate  herself  from  the  mystery  of  Love, 
and  a  sort  of  force  was  employed  to  bring  her  to  her  room. 
She  received  Holy  Communion  as  usual  at  an  early  hour 
Friday  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  grave 
symptoms  developed  which  gave  cause  for  apprehension. 
Father  Schnabl  administered  Extreme  Unction,  which 
she  received  in  a  sitting  posture ;  afterwards  she  was  laid 
upon  a  sofa.  Her  last  words  were:  ''Yet  three  hours, — 
these  will  be  hard."  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  opened 
them  no  more  in  this  world.  It  was  then  half  past  nine 
o'clock.  It  seems  that  Mother  Teresa  had  prayed  to  die 
on  Friday,  like  her  Divine  Spouse  after  three  hours  of 
agony,  and  in  her  heart  was  the  certainty  that  her  prayers 
were  granted.  Her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  the  suffering,  crucified  Savior,  and  showed  no 
perception  of  anything  that  went  on  around  or  about 
her.  The  Sisters  who  now  entered  the  room  cast  one  glance 
upon  their  beloved  Mother,  saw  the  convulsed  limbs,  the 
closed  eyes,  the  irregular  breathing,  and  their  last  ray 
of  hope  vanished.  Amid  the  low  moans  of  the  dying, 
the  suppressed  sobs  of  the  living,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
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priest,  the  bells  of  St.  James'  announced  the  hour 
of  twelve.  But  the  three  hours  of  death  agony  for  the 
dying  Mother  were  not  yet  over.  The  Papal  Nuncio  came 
at  11.45  A.  M. ;  he  had  been  informed  of  the  danger  and 
put  aside  the  pressing  business  in  which  he  was  occupied, 
to  hasten  to  the  departing  Mother  to  bid  her  farewell  and 
to  give  her  the  Papal  blessing.  Kneeling  by  her  couch, 
he  righted  the  cross  Avhich  she  held  in  her  hand,  and, 
while  wiping  aw^ay  the  falling  tears,  in  a  strong  voice 
he  said  the  Proficiscere  and  the  other  prayers  for  the  dy- 
ing. When  they  were  ended  Mother  Teresa  breathed  her 
last.  It  was  half  past  twelve — the  three  hours  were  full. 
Deeply  moved  the  Most  Reverend  Nuncio  turned  to 
the  Sisters  and  said:  ^Tt  is  over.  Requiescat  in  pace." 
It  was  an  impressive  scene;  the  prelate  again  kneeling 
beside  the  couch,  tw^ice  kissing  the  hand  cold  in  death ; 
the  confessor  whose  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears,  the 
Sisters  sobbing  aloud, — all  grouped  about  the  sainted 
Mother  lying  on  the  narrow  sofa  with  a  few  pillows  and 
a  w^orn  blanket,  like  a  tired  laborer  fallen  asleep  after 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  '^I  wish  to  die  in  like 
manner"  said  the  Nuncio  as  he  rose  from  his  knees.  'T 
thank  God  for  the  presentiment  which  brought  me  here. 
This  death  wall  be  a  consolation  to  me  for  my  w^hole  life. 
Great  as  is  our  pain  at  parting,  we  must  not  begrudge 
her  the  reward  the  Divine  Spouse  has  prepared  for  His 
elect."  Thereupon  he  went  to  the  apartment  of  the  Spir- 
itual Father  to  inform  him  that  the  good  Mother  had 
finished  her  earthly  course.  During  the  forenoon  the 
Spiritual  Father  had  several  times  visited  the  chamber 
of  death,  prayed  with  the  patient  and  blessed  her,  but 
his  own  weakness  and  sorrow  prevented  his  remaining 
there.  The  Sisters  who  were  present  kissed  the  cold  hand 
of  their  deceased  Mother  and  wished  to  have  their  fellow- 
Sisters  from  the  missions  with  them  in  this  tribute  of  filial 
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love  and  gratitude;  for  these  in  a  few  hours  would  share 
their  sorrow  without  having  this  last  consolation. 

The  saintly  departed  had  directed  in  writing  that 
no  flowers  or  palms  should  decorate  her  corpse  or  bier, 
that  no  wreaths  should  lie  upon  her  tomb :  she  had  chosen 
this  epitaph :  "Here  rests  in  God  the  poorest  sinner,  Mary 
Teresa  of  Jesus,  who  begs  for  prayers  and  good  works." 
The  fulfillment  of  this  will  seemed  even  to  the  obedient 
Sister  Margaret  a  violation  of  the  filial  reverence  due  the 
deceased  Mother,  so  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Order  pro- 
vided decoration  in  such  abundance  that  the  corpse  lying 
in  the  center  of  the  convent  chapel  reposed  as  in  a  garden 
of  flowers.  During  the  obsequies  the  chapel  was  filled 
to  the  door  with  the' sympathizing  faithful.  The  Cathe- 
dral Dean  sang  the  requiem  and  Bishop  Huhn  delivered 
the  funeral  oration.  The  Apostolic  Nuncio  requested 
to  perform  the  last  rites  in  the  vault ;  because  of  the  narrow 
space  therein  none  but  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  could 
enter.  Several  members  of  the  metropolitan  Chapter  were 
present,  Vicar  General  Rampf ,  many  priests  from  the  city, 
the  neighborhood,  and  from  a  distance. 

The  earthly  remains  of  Mother  Teresa  were  placed 
in  a  double  coffin  of  wood  and  metal.  The  casket  was 
enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus  which  sufficed  as  a  monument 
for  the  deceased.  It  stands  on  the  narrow,  northern  side 
of  the  vault  and  bears  the  inscription :  "Mother  Teresa  von 
Jesu  Gerhardinger,  foundress  and  first  Superior  General 
of  the  Order  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  D.  N.  D.,  born 
at  Stadtamhof ,  June  20,  1797 ;  made  her  profession  at 
Ratisbon,  November  16,  1835 ;  died  at  Munich,  May  9, 
1879.  R.  I.  P."  Upon  the  sarcophagus  rests  a  small  gran- 
ite block  on  which  is  engraved  in  Latin :  "In  pious  mem- 
ory of  their  beloved  Mother  Teresa,  dedicated  b}^  her  spir- 
itual daughters  in  America,  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame.    May  9,  1879."    When  the  American  Sisters  came 
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for  the  first  General  Chapter,  they  brought  and  placed  this 
stone  to  bear  witness  to  their  veneration  of  the  foundress 
and  as  a  symbol  of  the  close  and  eternal  union  between 
the  European  and  American  families  of  the  Order. 

Mother  Teresa's  tomb  is  never  without  floral  decora- 
tion. It  is  visited  not  only  on  All  Souls'  day  and  the  an- 
niversary of  her  death,  but  often  the  Sisters  are  seen  kneel- 
ing there  singly,  or  in  groups,  recommending  their  peti- 
tions to  their  saintly  Mother.  The  conviction  prevails 
in  the  Congregation  that  the  departed  Mother  is  still  a 
powerful  helper  and  intercessor,  in  death  as  she  was  in 
life. 

My  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  something  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  Mother  Teresa.  However, 
let  me  say  in  advance  there  was  nothing  imposing  about 
her.  She  was  plain,  simple,  one  might  almost  say  unat- 
tractive. No  one  passing  her  casually  could  detect  the 
mighty  spirit  which  reigned  in  her.  She  was  of  medium 
height  and  slender  physique,  with  prominent  forehead, 
cheekbones  and  a  positive  chin.  Her  complexion  was  pale, 
though  often  slightly  flushed.  Not  taciturn,  her  words 
were  sparing  and  well-considered.  One  never  heard  her 
laugh  or  speak  loudly.  Traces  of  ill-humor  never  appeared 
upon  her  countenance,  and  a  gentle  smile  often  played 
about  her  lips.  The  glance  of  her  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
overhung  by  long  lashes,  inspired  confidence ;  in  short, 
her  features  expressed  piety,  firmness  and  deep  maternal 
love.  ^ 

Scarcely  three  weeks  had  passed  since  her  happy 
death  when  the  Spiritual  Father  Siegert  followed  her  into 
eternity.  May  29,  1879.  He  departed  from  this  world 
in  the  calm  confidence  that  the  work  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  the  labors  of  fifty  years  was  God's  work,  and  be- 
ing confirmed  by  the  Master  it  needed  the  servant  no 
no  longer. 
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In  closing  we  can  not  forbear  to  cite  the  following; 
passages  from  the  funeral  oration  at  the  obsequies  of 
Mother  Teresa.  The  Reverend  Prelate,  having  pictured 
the  exterior  life  of  the  sainted  Mother,  drew  the  attention 
of  his  auditors  to  the  principles  of  her  interior  life.  He 
said:  ''A  man's  worth  consists  not  in  the  winning  of  un- 
common success,  but  in  living  and  laboring  by,  with  and  in 
God ;  for  only  the  works  that  are  done  in  the  spirit  of  God 
have  in  themselves  something  divine,  heavenly  and  im- 
mortal. They  are  the  seed  of  salvation  which  the  child  of 
God  scatters  in  his  environment,  and  which  continues- 
to  grow  definitely.  His  works  follow  the  child  of  God, 
and  merit  for  him  an  imperishable  crown  of  eternal  glory. 
Whatever  a  man  sows  according  to  his  own  spirit,  he  sows 
to  the  wind,  and  it  brings  forth  no  fruit  for  the  kingdom 
of  God,  neither  here  nor  hereafter.  To  measure  the  value, 
or  the  worth lessness  of  a  pilgrim  upon  this  earth,  we  must 
examine  whether  or  not  he  is  animated  and  guided  by  his 
own  spirit,  or  by  the  spirit  of  God.  Let  us  do  so  here  in 
the  presence  of  the  dead.  Neither  presumptuous  curiosity, 
nor  culpable  doubt  induces  us  to  do  this ;  we  but  perform 
an  act  of  devotion  and  gratitude  beside  this  form  of  clay, 
before  we  consign  it  to  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  for  solemn- 
ly and  publicly  we  bear  witness  that  the  spirit  which 
animated  her  was  the  spirit  of  God. 

^^How  shall  I  make  clear  the  second  mark  of  the  spirit 
of  God,  by  which  it  is  so  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
spirit  of  the  world?  How  are  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  the  world  tormented  by  sorrow  and  affliction,  by  dis-^ 
appointed  hopes  and  fearful  apprehension !  But  those 
who  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of  God,  how  they  preserve 
undisturbed  rest  and  peace  of  heart  in  the  midst  of  the 
severest  trials  and  storms  of  life!  The  mystery  is  solved 
when  we  consider  the  sentiments  of  St.  Teresa,  the  patron- 
ess of  the  dear  departed,  so  evident  in  the  following  lines: 
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^'Let  nothing  disturb  thee : 
Let  nothing  affright  thee. 
All  things  are  passing; 
God  only  is  changeless. 
Patience  gains  all  things. 
Who  hath  God,  wanteth  nothing — 
Alone  God  sufficeth." 

''How  happy  and  exalted  is  the  soul  that  can  not  be 
frightened  by  the  past  nor  the  future,  by  joy  nor  by  sor- 
row ;  who  although  she  sympathizes  deeply  in  the  strength 
of  her  love,  for  'She  believes  all,  hopes  all,  endures  all,' 
in  all  is  unconcerned,  because  she  has  laid  all  in  the  hands 
of  God.  This  calmness  we  have  all  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire in  the  life  of  the  sainted  deceased.  It  is  the  task  of 
a  giant  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  'Congregation  extending 
over  two  continents.  In  such  a  situation  it  must  happen 
that  exterior  and  interior  triumphs  alternate  with  exterior 
and  interior  defeats ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  tri- 
umphs or  the  defeats  are  better  adapted  to  disquiet  the 
heart.  It  must  happen  that  many  a  time  human  weakness 
pitches  its  tent  in  the  encampment  of  grace;  and  when 
the  tidings  go  out,  'all  is  not  well,'  one  can  easily  believe 
that  the  human  heart  is  robbed  of  its  peace  and  repose. 
But  this  one  heart  could  remain  quiet;  for  in  the  hour 
of  deepest  affliction  it  had  not  ceased  'to  believe  all,  to 
hope  and  endure  all'  and  to  leave  all  in  the  hands  of 
God.  There  was  no  agitation,  no  confusion,  no  despair; 
instead,  there  was  confidence  in  God,  resignation  to  His 
holy  will,  and  the  assured  hope  of  better  days. 

"In  the  most  intimate  union  we  find  the  third  trait 
peculiar  to  the  children  of  God ;  it  is  the  love  for  immortal 
souls.  All  who  are  called  to  accomplish  great  things  upon 
earth,  through  the  expansion  of  their  field  of  labor,  are 
in  danger  of  gradually  losing  sight  of  the  original  purpose. 
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The  spirit  of  vanity  holds  such  sway  in  the  human  heart 
that  it  looks  with  complacency  upon  that  done  for  God 
as  its  own  work,  and  boasts  of  its  achievements;  at  other 
times,  success  captivates  the  heart  so  completely  that  suc- 
cess becomes  the  sole  object  of  its  ambition.  This  gra- 
ciously favored  woman  never  yielded  to  the  temptation ; 
probably  she  never  tried  her  strength  with  it  as  an  ad- 
versary. When  others  were  surprised  at  the  happy  issue 
of  her  plans,  she  was  still  more  surprised.  She  recognized 
therein  the  finger  of  God.  and  praised  the  mercy  of  Heav- 
en, which  bestowed  such  wonderful  blessing  upon  the 
undertaking  which  she  had  begun  in  obedience  to  her  spir- 
itual director.  Bishop  Wittmann.  When  she  spoke  of 
her  Order,  she  called  it,  with  emphasis  and  reverence, 
'the  work  of  God.'  She  avoided  the  second  danger  of  be- 
coming subsendent  to  exterior  success  by  her  ardent  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  This  love  of  souls  impelled 
her  to  go  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, — from  one 
continent  to  another ;  the  salvation  of  souls  was  the  inspir- 
ation of  all  her  endeavors.  She  counted  by  thousands 
her  Sisters  in  the  Order;  not  the  greatness  of  the  num- 
ber delighted  her,  but  their  inward  transformation  to 
the  image  and  likeness  of  the  crucified  Son  of  God.  She 
battled  in  prayer,  not  for  many,  but  for  good  religious. 
The  development  of  the  world  of  her  creation  could  attract 
her  only  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  life  that  governed 
her  Avorld.  Her  intention  was  to  save  and  to  sanctify 
the  souls  of  the  Sisters,  and  through  them,  the  souls  of  the 
children ;  this  is  proof  that  she  was  directed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

''There  is  a  fourth  mark  by  which  the  children  of 
God  are  distinguished;  it  is  self-abnegation.  This  the 
saintly  departed  knew;  from  the  days  of  her  childhood 
she  was  taught  to  love  and  practise  it  by  her  spiritual 
director,  who  in  this  was  the  master,  mighty  in  word  and 
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deed.  When  yet  a  young  teacher,  she  lived  according  to 
the  maxim:  All  my  life  belongs  to  God  and  my  pupils 
and  from  the  time  that  God  sent  to  her  companions  in 
her  religious  life  until  the  day  of  her  death,  all  her 
thoughts  and  endeavors,  cares  and  difficulties,  undertak- 
ings and  travels,  prayers  and  penances,  were  offered  to 
God  for  the  salvation  of  the  Sisters,  and  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  To  seek  nothing  for  herself,  but 
everything  for  others;  to  renounce  all,  to  give  everything 
to  others ;  to  be  always  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  others ; 
— in  this  the  Son  of  God  has  set  the  example,  and  in  this. 
His  most  faithful  disciples  have  imitated  Him.  0  won- 
derful mystery  of  the  cross  on  which  alone  the  redemption 
of  the  world,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  depends.  On  Fri- 
day, this  holy  religious  spoke  these  words  from  her  couch 
of  death:  'Yet  three  hours;  they  will  be  hard!'  Whence 
had  she  the  assurance  that  she  would  die  on  this  Friday, 
and  that  her  death  agony  would  last  three  hours?  Now 
there  are  souls  that  find  a  true  reward  in  being  permitted 
to  die  on  Friday,  after  writhing  in  pain  for  three  hours, 
a  true  image  of  their  God  and  Master,  because  they  un- 
derstood the  mystery  of  the  cross,  because  they  made  a 
Passion  day  of  their  whole  life.  This  fidelity  testifies 
that  the  spirit  of  God  dwelt  in  the  Mother  whose  loss  we 
mourn. 

''Let  me  yet  add  that  this  saintly  Mother  manifested 
the  spirit  of  God  in  never  teaching  anything,  never  de- 
manding anything  from  those  under  her  charge  which 
she  herself  had  not  done  before  hand.  'Jesus  began  to  do 
and  to  teach' :  I  see  the  reflection  of  this  quotation  from 
the  Gospel  in  every  event  of  her  life.  Yes,  if  she  set  up 
strict  and  exacting  rules,  she  herself  was  the  first  to  keep 
them ;  she  required  many  sacrifices,  but  she  herself  sacri- 
ficed the  most;  she  demanded  regular  order,  she  herself 
kept  the  best  of  all ;  she  made  it  a  point  of  duty  for  every 
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Sister  to  give  edification ;  she  herself  was  the  Uving,  the 
best  example.  One  may  say  of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  that 
they  have  a  duplicate  book  from  which  to  learn  the  rule ; 
the  one  written  in  dead  letters,  the  other  in  the  actions  of 
their  Superior  General,  the  living  rule.  Happy  the  Order 
from  which  neither  of  these  books  is  lost.  Where  doctrine 
and  life  and  word  and  deed  are  one,  there  is  reality,  there 
breathes  the  spirit  of  God!  Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  granted  to  Thy  Church,  to  our  coun- 
try and  our  people  the  model  of  such  a  life.  Willingly 
do  we  return  it  now  to  Thee  after  such  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  years;  furthermore,  we  have  no  claim  upon  it. 
Where  the  right  of  eternity  asserts  itself,  then  may  even 
time  draw  back,  saddened  and  bowed  in  pain.  We  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  given  to  the  family  of  the  Poor  School 
Sisters  such  a  blessed  beginning;  may  this  beginning 
be  a  guaranty  for  its  perpetuity !  We  also  thank  you, 
O  highly  favored  Mother,  for  all  that  you  have  done; 
for  your  labors  and  trials,  your  sacrifices  and  sufferings, 
and  particularly  for  your  good  example.  On  your  Vjier 
your  daughters  lay  their  promise  to  endeavor  to  be  worthy 
of  their  Mother." 


APPENDIX. 

Propagation  of  the   Order  until   1907. 

Having  completed  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mother  Teresa 
and  by  it  awakened  some  interest  in  her  creation,  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Poor  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  it  may  not  be 
considered  inappropriate  to  narrate  briefly  the  subsequent  history 
of  the   Society, 

After  the  demise  of  Cardinal  Antonino  de  Luca,  His 
Holiness  appointed  successively  their  Eminences  Joseph 
Hergenroether  in  1859,  Cajetan  Aloisi-Masella  in  1885, 
and  Cardinal  Angelo  di  Pietro  in  1890,  as  Protectors  of 
the  Order.  They  were  ardent,  paternal  guardians  and 
managed  most  deftly  all  transactions  referred  to  the  Holy 
See,  but  the  office  of  Protector,  as  the  title  indicates,  they 
had  never  to  perform :  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  com- 
plaint of  a  Superior  General  against  a  diocesan  bishop, 
nor  of  a  diocesan  bishop  angainst  the  Superior  General. 
To  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  the  worthy  and 
venerable  Spiritual  Father,  Matthias  Siegert,  the  author 
of  this  book  entered  the  service  of  the  Order  1880.  Sister 
Mary  Margaret  Widemann  succeeded  Mother  Teresa  as 
Superior  General  in  1879.  Since  her  death  two  incum- 
bents held  the  position;  Sister  Maria  Joseph  Hermana 
Glink,  who  was  elected  in  1894,  and  Sister  Maria  Inno- 
zentia  Loibl,  in  1900. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Order  was  a  feast  of  jubilation,  a  day  for  recalling  to 
memory  the  many  blessings  which  the  Lord  in  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century  had  diffused  over  the  newly  risen  Order 
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and  which  each  Sister  shared  in  a  measure,  and  therefore 
each  individual  and  each  house  participated  in  the  joy 
of  the  occasion.  In  the  Motherhouse  at  Munich  the  Gold- 
en Jubilee  was  celebrated  by  a  Triduum,  the  22nd,  23rd, 
and  24th  of  October,  1883.  The  faithful  thronged  to 
the  devotions  in  vast  numbers,  for  the  Holy  Father  had 
granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  in  attendance.  The 
presence  of  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Steichele  and 
the  Papal  Nuncio  Angelo  di  Pietro  enhanced  the  solemn- 
ization of  the  festival.  By  a  special  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  Archbishop  Michael  Heiss  from  Milwaukee, 
and  Bishop  Flasch  of  La  Crosse,  both  friends  and  promo- 
ters of  the  Order,  who  were  on  a  tour  in  Europe  arrived 
opportunely  to  assist  at  the  festivities.  The  Superiors 
of  all  the  houses  in  Bavaria,  Prussia  and  Austria-Hungary 
gathered  at  Munich,  where  in  preparation  for  the  jubilee 
they  renewed  their  fidelity  to  their  vocation  by  spiritual 
exercises,  so  that  on  returning  home  they  might  animate 
the  Sisters  with  the  same  sentiments.  Many  of  the  visitors 
had  not  been  called  to  the  Motherhouse  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  and  happy  were  the  greetings  of  many 
who  though  closely  united  by  sisterly  love  had  not  seen 
each  other  face  to  face  since  the  days  of  their  novitiate. 


BAVARIA. 

In  the  Bavarian  province  circumstances  were  so  pro- 
pitious that  the  growth  of  the  Order  was  uninterrupted, 
and  by  the  year  1880,  its  propagation  was  widespread. 
A  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  and  of  sacrifice  for  the 
love  of  the  Divine  Friend  of  children  opened  the  way  for 
School  Sisters  to  conduct  schools  for  the  advantage  of 
CathoHc  girls.  Gentlemen  of  the  nobility  like  Baron 
Max  of  Sazenhofen  and  his  sisters,  relatives  of  John  Bap- 


tist  La  Salle,  Count  Max  of  Holnstein,  Conrad,  Count 
of  Preysing-Moos,  Caspar,  Count  of  Preysing-Kronwinkl, 
Count  Frederick  of  Waldbott-Bassenheim  and  Baron  Eu- 
gene Beck-Peccoz,  all  founded  schools  for  the  Sisters  in 
their  dominions.  Thus  originated  the  branch  houses 
of  Schwarzenfeld,  Moos,  Kronwinkl,  Buxheim,  Rothen- 
stadt  and  the  Au  near  Freising.  The  Sisters'  homes  in 
Yohburg,  Vilseck,  Schwannenkirchen,  Taennesberg,  Ach- 
dorf,  Ensdorf,  Eberspoint,  Nandlstadt,  Hohenkammer, 
Oberdolling,  Reissing  and  Ampfing  were  founded  by 
priests  who  sacrificed  their  inheritance  or  property  ac- 
quired in  the  service  of  the  Church  to  promote  the  sal- 
vation of  the  children  in  their  parishes  or  their  native 
towns.  The  Benedictine  foundation  Metten  brought  about 
the  introduction  of  the  Sisters  into  the  parish  Aufhau- 
sen.  The  houses  of  the  Order  in  Weiden,  Vohenstrauss, 
Ebersberg  and  the  Liebfrauenhaus  in  Herzogenaurach 
were  established  by  Catholic  societies.  People  of  the  or- 
dinary ranks  of  life,  maidens  and  widows,  sought  to  serve 
the  Divine  Lover  of  children  and  dedicated  their  property 
to  the  erection  of  schools  to  be  taught  by  a  religious  Order 
in  Pleinting,  Plainfeld,  Hilpoltstein,  Pressath,  Erbendorf 
and  Gerzen.  While  still  young,  Michael  Aumueller  from 
Mammendorf  fell  under  the  wheel  of  a  mill  on  his  par- 
ents' property.  In  peril  of  death  he  vowed  never  to  marry 
and  was  saved.  For  sixty  years  he  managed  the  mill  suc- 
cessfully and  tlien  dedicated  all  his  possessions  to  the 
erection  of  a  convent  school  for  girls  in  his  native  place. 
Belonging  to  the  working  classes,  Josepha  Mueller,  a  pious 
and  sensible  woman,  was  obliged  to  earn  her  living  among 
strangers.  When  her  strength  failed  after  more  than 
fifty  years  of  ser\dce,  she  found  herself  in  possession  of 
a  comfortable  competency  and  secure  from  want  for  her 
remaining  days.  Among  her  savings  was  a  lottery  ticket 
which    unexpectedly   drew   a   prize   of   twenty   thousand 
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marks.  '^Heaven  has  blessed  me/'  she  said,  'Vith  suffi- 
cient means  to  Hve  on ;  and  now  so  much  money  flies  in 
through  the  window.  God  forbid  that  I  should  use  it  for 
myself."  With  the  prize  money  she  built  a  convent  school 
for  girls  in  her  native  parish,  Mickhausen.  The  pastor  of 
Mettenheim  at  Muehldorf  had  erected  a  building  destined 
for  an  asylum  for  neglected  children,  but  his  financial  re- 
sources fell  short  of  his  good  intentions.  The  Order 
bought  the  building  and  utilized  it  as  a  home  for  destitute 
children,  the  fourth  of  this  character  in  the  Bavarian 
province.  Thus  twenty-nine  branch  houses  established 
since  the  blessed  death  of  Mother  Teresa  owed  their  origin 
to  the  benevolence  of  certain  individuals,  and  since  then 
yet  other  parishes  have  invited  the  Sisters  to  foster  in 
their  girls'  schools  a  loving  regard  for  Christian  ideals 
and  morals.  Through  these  newly  founded  missions, 
the  annual  increase  of  the  parochial  schools,  the  opening 
of  protectories  in  missions  already  in  existence,  and  the 
providing  of  safe  retreats  for  girls, — the  field  of  labor 
allotted  the  Order  has  extended  its  boundaries  in  terri- 
tories known  and  unknown. 


SILESIA. 

In  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Silesian  province,  the 
growth  of  the  Community  w^as  not  impeded.  Besides 
the  branch  houses  already  founded,  the  management  of 
two  industrial  schools,  erected  by  Count  Larisch  in  the 
broad  coal  district  of  Karwin  for  the  children  of  the 
miners,  was  given  to  the  Sisters.  New  foundations  were 
made  later  at  Austerlitz,  and  Lemberg  in  Moravia  and 
Galicia.  Before  the  death  of  Mother  Teresa,  the  May-laws 
had  destroyed  all  the  houses  in  Westphalia  and  the  Prus- 
sian districts  of  Silesia  with  the  exception  of  one  which 
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was  situated  in  a  sequestered  little  village,  and  so  escaping 
the  notice  of  the  officials,  its  two  tenants  were  left  undis- 
turbed. In  general  all  the  Sisters  were  banished  from  the 
country ;  a  few  houses  still  sheltered  the  aged  or  ailing 
Sisters  vmtil  their  release  by  death,  stipulations  to  that 
effect  having  been  inserted  in  the  documents  of  their 
foundations. 

In  the  year  1888  Prussian  hostility  was  somewhat 
dissipated.  By  virtue  of  a  now  law  the  authorities  per- 
mitted private  schools,  taught  by  religious  communities^ 
to  be  opened  when  the  approbation  of  the  Ministerial 
Department  had  been  obtained,  but  all  religious  Orders 
were  still  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  This  was  a 
disappointment,  as  it  restricted  the  work  of  the  Sisters 
to  a  great  extent,  but  it  could  not  prevent  them  from  re- 
sponding to  the  first  call  for  return.  Undoubtedly,  houses 
of  protection  for  children,  private  advanced  classes  for 
young  ladies,  boarding  schools,  schools  for  needlework, 
an,d  even  culinary  departments  held  in  reserve  many  op- 
portunities for  propagating  the  Kingdom  of  God.  As 
great  as  the  sorrow  and  consternation  of  the  Sisters  had 
been  when  compelled  to  abandon  these  institutions,  so 
great  was  their  jubilation  and  thanksgiving  when  doors 
again  stood  wide  open  to  them.  The  bitter  tears  of  fare- 
well were  no  longer  heard;  welcomes  and  glad  greetings 
had  their  hour  of  grace.  The  school  rooms  were  filled 
on  the  first  day ;  annexes  were  constructed  for  several 
buildings  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions. Sisters  were  invited  to  new  locations.  There  were 
soon  eighteen  missions  in  Prussia  and  the  Motherhouse 
was  transferred  to  Breslau.  The  Westphalian  province 
was  never  again  erected;  the  branch  houses  therein  were 
attached  to  the  Motherhouse  in  Breslau. 
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The  history  of  the  provinces  in  this  empire  was  com- 
pleted until  the  present  time,  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  book. 


AMERICA. 

The  development  of  the  Order  in  America  was  as 
rapid  and  vigorous  as  was  possible  for  an  ecclesiastical 
Society  which  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  meet 
a  necessity  in  the  Church,  and  which  enjoys  perfect  free- 
dom, unchecked  by  the  interference  of  any  temporal  pow- 
er. Because  of  the  great  distance  between  Munich  and 
the  American  missions  Mother  Teresa  had  appointed  the 
Superior  of  Milwaukee  as  her  Vicar  General  with  power 
to  settle  independently  all  serious  questions  that  arose, 
but  this  delegated  power  was  not  precisely  defined  and 
the  arrangement  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See. 
Upon  request  of  the  Order  the  Holy  Father  approved 
a  rule  in  due  form  by  which,  on  the  one  side,  a  suitable 
limited  form  of  government  was  established  for  the  Amer- 
ican houses;  and  on  the  other,  the  unity  of  the  whole 
Order  was  preserv'ed.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
essential  contents  of  these  rules.  In  1880  Mother  Caro- 
line was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Commissary  General, 
which  she  filled  with  unwearied  solicitude  and  wonderful 
success  to  the  end  of  her  life.  God  called  her  to  her  eter- 
nal reward,  July  22,  1892.  She  was  buried  with  such  hon- 
or as  no  other  woman  had  ever  received  in  the  United 
States.  One  Archbishop,  four  Bishops,  two  Provincials 
of  Orders,  and  seventy  priests  assembled  to  pray  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul.  This  was  a  splendid  proof  of  gratitude 
for  the  service  rendered  to  the  clergy  by  her  congregation. 
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Two  thousand  eighty  maidens  had  been  trained  under 
her  immediate  supervision  as  members  of  the  Order;  in 
thirty  dioceses  she  had  founded  two  hundred  eight  houses, 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  parochial  schools. 
Through  the  grace  of  God  she  possessed  the  wonderful 
art  of  making  sweet  and  attractive  the  discipline  of  the 
cloister  to  so  many  girls  who  were  more  or  less  actuated 
by  the  American  spirit  of  independence,  inuring  them 
to  conventual  regulations  in  varied  environments,  without 
endangering  the  principles  of  religious  life.  The  orphaned 
Sisters  feared  that  the  demise  of  the  Mother  might  im- 
peril the  scope  and  activity  of  the  Order  in  America.  But 
Mother  Caroline  had  infused  into  the  society  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  and  His  evangelical  counsels  rather  than  her 
own ;  and  so  her  work  lives  on  after  her  death  in  unim- 
paired strength.  For  forty  years  she  had  thought  of  the 
introduction  of  Perpetual  Adoration  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  Motherhouse  at  Milwaukee,  and  prayed 
for  its  inauguration.  The  building  constructed  for  the  de- 
votion was  nearly  completed,  but  she  was  not  destined  to 
enter  it  in  life.  All  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  beginning  and  she  took  with  her  to  eternity  the  con- 
solation of  having  bequeathed  this  jewel  to  the  sorrowing 
Sisters  as  her  most  precious  legacy.  Perpetual  Adoration 
was  established  shortly  after  her  death,  July  31,  1892. 
On  August  19,  1910,  His  Eminence  Angelo  di  Pietro, 
the  Cardinal  Protector  of  the  Congregation,  approved 
of  the  formation  of  a  new  province  in  the  Northwest.  Man- 
kato,  Minnesota,  was  selected  for  the  location  of  the  Moth- 
erhouse, Providence  evidently  directing  the  choice.  Quite 
unexpectedly,  an  aged  Protestant  gentleman  offered  the 
Community  fifteen  acres  of  fine  park  land  for  the  erection 
of  an  academy  for  young  ladies.  The  Catholics  of  Man- 
kato  thereupon  purchased  forty-four  acres  adjoining  these 
grounds  and  donated  them  to  the  Sisters  for  a  Mother- 
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house.  On  April  2(>,  1910,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Ooimsel,  these  donations  were  accepted  by  Mother 
Marianne,  Commissary  General,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  build. 

In  the  fall  of  1912,  the  new  Motherhouse  was  blessed 
and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  and  the  acad- 
emy was  opened. 

Heaven  blessed  the  work  of  the  Order  in  America 
abundantly.  From  the  year  of  Mother  Teresa's  death 
until  the  present  time  the  number  of  the  Sisters  has  grown 
from  one  thousand  one  hundred  thirty-two  to  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  eighty-three.  Christian  people  have 
enjoyed  the  Messings  .diffused  by  the  Community.  The 
number  of  branch  houses  founded  since  that  i)eriod  now 
totals  one  hundred  thirty-three.  Most  of  them  were  opened 
in  German  centers;  Ijut  English,  French,  Polish,  Bohem- 
ian and  Dutch  parishes  have  their  fair  proportion ;  schooh 
for  negroes  and  Indians  were  also  accepted.  A])plications 
for  the  Notre  Dame  Sisters  steadily  grew  in  number;  in 
the  Motherhouse  at  Milwaukee  as  many  as  thirty  petitions 
were  often  refused  because  of  the  scarcity  of  Sisters.  They 
were  also  wanted  on  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Cuba,  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  send  them 
so  far  away.  In  consequence  of  this  uninterrupted  expan- 
sion, in  1894,  the  western  territory  was  divided  into  two 
provinces :  the  southern  of  which  now  comprises  the  Arch- 
diocese of  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  dioceses 
of  Kansas  City,  Belleville,  Alton,  Davenport,  Natchez, 
Lincoln,  Little  Rock,  Dallas  and  San  Antonio.  Near 
St.  Louis,  a  new  Motherhouse,  called  Sancta  Maria  in  Ripa 
was  erected  on  the  sunmiit  of  a  hill  rising  gradually  from 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Confidence  for  its 
future  is  revealed  in  its  plain  but  spacious  style. 

Disasters  and  calamities,  as  railroad  accidents,  con- 
flagrations,  tornadoes,   epidemic   diseases,   strikes   among 
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the  tradesmen,  and  burglaries  by  which  the  United  States 
is  frequently  visited,  sometimes  disturb  the  Sisters  in  their 
quiet  occupations ;  but  they  have  been  miraculously  protec- 
ted from  loss  and  injur}^  A  more  critical  danger  threat- 
ened in  the  form  of  proposed  legislation  which  would 
enforce  compulsory  attendance  at  the  public  schools. 
Catholics,  in  conjunction  with  believing  Protestants,  by 
earnest  opposition  have  so  far  prevented  the  passing  of 
obnoxious  laws.  May  they  be  as  successful  in  the  future  1 
Compelling  the  children  to  patronize  the  public  schools 
would  be  equivalent  to  closing  all  parochial  schools,  and 
would  signify  the  banishment  of  all  teaching  Orders  from 
their  most  fruitful  fields  of  labor. 

The  bond  of  unity  between  the  European  and  trans- 
atlantic Sisterhoods  have  held  and  have  been  strength- 
ened through  every  vicissitude.  At  the  General  Chapter 
in  the  Motherhouse  at  Munich  for  the  election  of  the  Su- 
perior General,  delegated  Sisters  from  the  American  pro- 
vinces were  always  present.  Reverend  Mothers  Mary 
Hermana  and  Mary  Innozentia  crossed  the  ocean  in  1898 
and  1904  to  visit  the  American  family  of  the  Order.  In 
a  tour  of  seven  months,  they  went  from  mission  to  mis- 
sion, learned  to  know  the  Sisters,  convinced  themselves 
by  personal  inspection  of  the  favorable  and  unfavorable 
circumstances,  of  the  wearisome  labors  and  blessed  results 
achieved  by  particular  missions  as  well  as  by  the  whole 
community.  Both  these  journeys  were  made  in  the  winter 
season ;  yet  their  difficulties  and  hardships  were  well  rec- 
ompensed, for  thc}^  contributed  towards  a  grand  attain- 
ment, the  preservation  of  unity  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 

The  extensive  territory  occupied  by  the  Order  com- 
prises eight  provinces: 

Bavaria    with    England — Motherhouse    Munich,    seat    of 
the  Generalate  of  the  Order, 
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Silesia  with  Westphalia  and  Northern  Austria — Mother- 
house  Breslau, 
Hungary — Motherhouse  Temesvar-Josefstadt, 
Austria- — Motherhouse  Vienna — Fuenfliaus, 
America,  Western     Province — Motherhouse     Milwaukee, 

seat  of  the  Commissary  General, 
America,  Eastern  Province — Motherhouse  Baltimore, 
America,  Southern  Province — Motherhouse  Sancta  Maria 

in  Ripa,  St.  Louis, 
America,  Northwestern  Province — Motherhouse  Mankato, 
Minnesota. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  ORDER. 


Number 

Number 

Numbei 

of 
Candi- 
dates. 

Numbei 

of 
Aspir- 
ants. 

Number 
of 

Provinces 

of 
Houses 

of 
Sisters. 

School  Chil- 
dren 
Boarders. 

a.   1  b. 

a.    1    b. 

a.    1    b. 

a.l    b. 

a. 

b. 

Bavaria    .... 

35 

205 

810 

2088 

254 

509 

— 

230 

33967 

74891 

Prussia  Galicia    . 

5 

— 

24 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

63 

Prussia     .... 

— 

41 

— 

804 

— 

85 

— 

148 

—       11937 

Austria   Galicia    . 

7 

— 

184 

— 

17 

— 

— 

— 

1875 

— 

Austria     .... 

9 

17 

76 

221 

22 

30 

—  ;    17 

2068      4846 

Hungary       .     .     . 

10 

32 

148 

634 

64 

106 

73 

4052    17429 

America: 

Western     .     .     . 

94 

146 

791 

1954 

206 

135 

— 

3 

24341 

61474 

Eastern      .     .     . 

31 

93 

341 

1280 

68      78 

— 

10 

11316 

42400 

Southern  .     .     . 

— 

81 

— 

842 

— 

70 

-      49 

— 

22404 

North   Western 

46 

— 

377 

— 

86 

~!    19 

1 

— 

14213 

291 

661 

2310 

8200 

636  1099 

-  :  049 

77682  249594 

a.       At  the  death  of  Mother  Teresa,  1879. 
b      January  1,  1921. 
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